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"Pia wort or aer dener cre bis gory, Alc now 
works do, after their manner, declare his glory, « Aſk now 
the beaſts, and they ſhall teach thee z and the fowls of the air, and 
thee : Or ſpeak to the earth, and it ſhall teach thee z 
an ſea ſhall declare ynto thee, Who knoweth not 
in all theſe, that the hand of the Lord hath wrought this?” Job. 12. 
7 8, 9. Moreover it hath pleaſed him to inſtamp upon the con - 
iences of men, ſuch deep impreſſions of his being, and glory, that 
+ all the powers and ſubtility of hell; ſhall never be able to eradicate 
them: Though, alas, through a cuſtom of (in, and eſpecially againſt - 

much light and conviction, the conſciences of many are debauched 
in theſe dregs of time to an obliterating of theſe impreſſions which 
ocherwiſe would have been ftyong and vivid. The principles of 
moral equity carry ſuch an evidence in their nature, and are alſo ac- 
companied with ſo much of binding force upon the conſcience, that 
their obligation on rational creatures, hath a moſt reſplendent clear- 
neſs, and fills the little word with ſuch a ſtrength, and efficacy of 
truth, as far ſurpaſſeth the plaineſt theoretical principles. That one 
maxim, Matth.-7. 12. Luke. 6, 3. „ Therefore all things whatſoever 
ye would that men ſhould do to you, do ye even ſo to That 
one maxim, I ſay, (to paſs others) was matter of ſo much wonder to 
ſome of the mo ite heathens, as they knew not well how to ex- 
preſs their ſenſe of the truth and Ju they thought it worthy 
to be ingraven with letters of gold, upon the frontispieces of their 
moſt magnificent ſtructures; an agreeable and ſpeaking evidence of 
its having been imprinted in ſome meaſure upon their Ne- 
vertheleſs all theſe, though ſweet, ſtrong and convincing notices of 
a deity, do yet evaniſh as faint glimmerings, when red to that 
ſtamp of divine authority, which our great, and — three has 
— imprinted upon the ſcriptures of truth, Pol. 19. 7. The law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the ſoul: The teſtimony of the 
Lord is ſure, making wiſe the ſimple, &c”. I enter not upon this 
| large theme which great men have treated to excellent purpoſe, I 
only repreſent ſhortly, that the ſtupendous account we have in 
theſe ſcriptures of moral equity in its full compaſs, comprized even 
in ten words, that wonderful account, I fay, proclaimerh its author 
with ſo much of convincing evidence, and ſuch: ſtrains of glory, as I 
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cannot poſſibly clothe with words, The greateſt men among the 
heatheniſh nations have given the higheſt accounts of their accom- 
pliſhments by framing of laws, but beſides the paſſing weakneſs of 
their performances, when viewed in a true light, the choiceſt of them 
all have a great deal of iniquity inlaid with them: But all here 
ſhineth with tho glory of a deity. Every duty is plainly contained 
within theſe. mall boundaries, and all concerns thercof in heart and 
way, are ſet down ſo age nes” and fo fully cleared in the expoſi- 
tion which the lawgiver himſelf has given of his own laws, that noth- 

ing is wanting. Here alſo are all the myſteries of iniquity in the 
heart ſo clearly and fully detected, theſe evils alſo purſued to their 
moſt latent ſources, and the grand ſpring of them all, viz. The cor- 
ruption of our nature, and in ſo very few words, with ſo much of 
ſhining evidence and power, that no judicious and ſober perſon can 
deny that the finger of God is there, unleſs he offer the moſt daring 
violence to his own conſcience, And what ſhall I ſay of the glorious | 
contrivance of ſalyation, through the Lord Jeſus our only redeemer ? 


Should I touch at the ground work thereof in the eternal counſel of 


the adorable trinity, and the ſeveral diſplays of it, until at length the 
compieat purchaſe was made in the fulneſs of time, and if 1 ſhould 
but glance at the ſeveral ſtrokes of omnipotent power, and rich mercy 
through Chriſt, by which tlie purchaſed ſalvation is effetually applied 
to every elect perſon, I would enter upon a field from which I could 
4, ge or eaſily get off, All that I adventure to ſay is, the diſ- 
coveries of a deity in each ſtep thereof are ſo relucent and full of 
glory, that the being of this material light under x meridian ſun, 
without the pany veg e of a cloud, may as well be denied, as theſe 
great truths can be diſowned. Beyond all manner of doubt, they 
contain matter of much higher, and glorious evidence upon the 
minds of all thoſe whoſe eyes the God of this world hath not blind- 
ed, 2' Cor. 4. 3. 4. John. 1. 5. Deut. 29. 4. Yet ah | midday clear- 
neſs is midnight darkneſs to theſe who have not eyes. But not to 
inſiſt. If we add to all theſe the full hiſtory of the heart of man in 
all the depths of wickedneſs contained in that great abyſs, together 
with the ſeveral eruptions thereof, both open and violent, as alſo ſub- 
tile and covered, together with all the engines of temptations for ſet- 
ting it to work, and keeping it ſtill buſy : If, I ſay, the perfect ac- 
count of theſe things which is given in hs ward be ſeriouſly ponder- 
ed, who can eſcape the conviction, that he, and he only who formed 
the ſpirit of man within him could have given ſich a diſplay, From 
all this I would bewail, were it poſſible, with tears of blood, the 
blaſphemous wickedneſs of theſe-who from the groſſeſt darkneſs and 

ignorance, oppoſe, malign, and deride ſuch great and high things. 

But it is enough, wiſdom is juſtified-of all her children, Matth, 11. 

1 9: The worthy and now glorified author of this work had a plent- 

ful meaſure, beyond many, of the ſureſt and ſweeteſt knowledge af 
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theſe matters: His ſoul (may I ſo expreſs it) was caſt into the bleſ. 
ſed mould of goſpel truth, Who is a teacher like unto God ! Sure 
an enlightening work by his word and ſpirit upon the foul filleth it 
with evidence of a more excellent nature, and attended with a pene- 
trancy quite, of another kind, than any mathematical demonſtration 
can amount to. In this caſe the ſoul, 2 Cor. 3. 3. is an epiſtle of 
Jeſus Chriſt, wherein theſe great truths are written by himſelf in 
characters which the united force and ſubtilities of hell ſhall be ſo 
far from deleting, that their ſtrongeſt efforts ſhall render the impreſ- 
ſion ſtill deeper, and more vivid. No mathematical demonſtration 
can vie with this: Foraſmuch as the authority of the God of truth, 
that conveys his own teſlimony into the heart, with a ſtreng hand, 
has a glory and evidence peculiar to itſelf. And though well known 
to theſe who enjoy it, yet of a beauty great and myſterious, ſuch as 
the tongues of men and angles could not ſuffice to deſcribe. 'The 
empty cavills of that execrable herd of blaſphemous atheiſts, or 
deiſts, as they would be called, amount to a very ſmall, and contem- 
ptible account, ſeeing the moſt ſubtile of them, fall very far ſhort of 
| theſe objections, unclean ſpirits propoſe, and urge in a way of tem» 
ptation againſt perſons exerciſed to godlineſs, which yet the father 
of lights diſpelleth mercifully from time to time, and maketh theſe 
dark ſhades to evaniſh, as the ſun of righteouſneſs ariſeth upon the 
ſoul, with a glory and evidence till upon the aſcendant, Mal. 4. 2. 
Prov. 4. 18. Hos, 6. 3. Nevertheleſs the learned and godly author 
hath encountered theſe filly creatures at their own weapons, both 
offenſively and defenſively, and to ſuch excellent purpoſe as needeth 
not my poor teſtimony ; He hath ſearched into the very bottom of 
what they alledge, wi 2 and un wearied diligence, he did read 
their writings carefully from the very firſt ſprings, and hath repre- 
ſented fairly their empty cavills, in all the ſhadows of ſtrength they 
can be alledged to have, and has refuted them plainly and copiouſly. 
On which and the like accounts, I hope, the work ſhall be, through 
the divine bleſſing, of great uſe in the churches of Chriſt, 
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ANY learned and zealous aſſerters of the truth of revealed re» 
ligion have worthily employed their time and talents in de- 
ence of chriſtianity, again the cavilling aſſaults of the bold infidelg 
of the preſent age. pious and worthy author of this treatiſe 
againſt Deiſm thought meet to alter the uſual method of 

ment by carrying an offenſive war into the enemy's territories . And 
hath ſucceſsfully attacked the ſtrongeſt forts of the deiſts principles, 
by ſhewing their utter inſufficiency to guide us unto eternal happi- 
neſs. Hereunto is added a treatiſe of fe reaſon of faith, for eſt 
bliſhing the belief of revealed religion upon its true and proper baſis. 
We therefore wiſhing and hoping, that theſe poſthumous labour 
of the reverend author may, through the bleſſing of God, prove 
uſeful and profitable for promoting and confirming the ſerious and 
unbiaſſed reader in the true chriſtian faith, do earneſtly recommend 


to him the diligent peruſal of them, and him in uſing of them, to 
the grace of God for that effect, 
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Wen thou art, the queſtion agitated in the enſuing diſ. 


courſe is that wherein thou haſt a conſiderable concern» 
ment. If thou art a chriſtian, the enſuing diſcourſe is 
deſigned to juſtify the refuſal of that religion which has now got a. 
great yogue amongſt thoſe gentlemen, who ſet up for the only wits, 
and aim at monopolizing reaſon, as if they alone were the people, 
and wiſdom was to die with them. They cry up their religion as 
the only reaſonable religion, and traduce all, who will not join with 
them, as credulous and unreaſonable men. Whereas, on the con- 
trary, no man that uſes his reaſon can cloſe with that, which they 
would obtrude on us as rational religion: Nor can any man with. 
out being guilty of the fondeſt credulity, venture his ſalvation upon 
this modern paganiſm that ſtruts abroad under the modiſh name of 
deiſm, which, I hope, the enſuing diſcourſe will evince, wherein it 
is made appear, that the light of natuxe is utterly inſufficient to an- 
ſwer the great ends of religion, and that conſequently we had the 
1 reaſon in the world, if there were none, to with for a reve. 
tion from God, as what is of abſolute neceſſity to our happineſs; | 
and ſince there is one, with the greateſt thankfulneſs to embrace ir, 
cleave to it, and comply with it. * | 
If, reader, thou haſt thy religion yet to chooſe, which I am afraid 
is too common a cafe, in this unſtable age; then it js high time thou 
wert bethinking thyſelf of religion in earneſt, EE 


To morrow thou wilt live, thou flill doit ſay, 
To day's too late, the wiſe liv'd yeſterday. 
/ 


And if after too long a delay thou meaneſt to avoid an ynhappy 
choice, reaſon adviſes thee to conſider well, that when the choice is 
made, care be taken to make it ſo, as to prevent the neceſſity either 
of a ſecond choice, or a too late repentance for chooſing amiſs. 
There is a ſet of men, who cry up at this day natural religion, and 
eſpecially commend it to ſuch as have no religion, It is ſuch ag 
thou art they defire to deal with, and among ſuch it is they are moſt 
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of ſuch moment, it imports thee not a little to conſider what may be 
ſaid againſt that, which its like, may be offered thee, as a fine, modiſh, 
reaſonable religion, meet for a gentleman, a man of wit and reaſon. 
I have here offered me to prove all this to be ſaid without, yea 
inſt reaſon and experience, Well, firſt hear, and then judge, and 
after chooſe or refuſe as thou ſeeſt cauſe, | 

As for the management of this uſeful enquiry, it is wholly ſuited 
to that which at firſt was only deſigned, the ſatisfaftion of the 
writer's own mind about the queſtion that is here propoſed. I en- 
tered not upon this enquiry with an eye to oppoſe any man, or tri- 
umph over adverſaries, and ſo did induſtriouſly wave thoſe | 
. lubtiltics, and other niceties uſed frequepily by writers of contro- 
verſy. My only deſign was to find the truth, and therefore 1 choſe 
clearly to ſtate the queſtion, which I found the deiſts always avoid- 
ed, and plainly propoſe my reaſons for that ſide of it I took, after trial, 
to be the truth, As to the oppoſite EY, I made it my buſi- 
neſs to make a diligent enquiry into the ſtrongefl, arguments advan- 
ced ſor it, candidly to propoſe them in their utmoſt force, and cloſe- 
ly to anſwer them; avgjding, as much as might be, ſuch reproaches 
as are unworthy of a chriſtian, or an enquirer after truth, though I 
met with frequent provocation, and found ſome time how true that 
is, difficile et non scribere ſutyram contra ſatyrum. 

It was not amuſement I aimed at, or to pleaſe my own fancy, or 
tickle the reader's cars with the gingle of words, or divert and bias 
the judgement by a flood of rhetorick. I dever deſigned to ſet up 
for an orator, My buſineſs lies quite another way, it is what Ila 
no claim to, and what I think is to be avoided in diſcoutſes of this 
kind. All I aimed at as to language, was to clothe my thoughts in 
lain and intelligible expreſſions. The reader is to expect no more, 

d if he miſs this, I hope it will be but rarely. ] 
It is not to be expected, that a diſcourſe which was begun in an 
inverted order, the middle part being firſt writ, and that was com- 
— in the intervals of buſineſs of a very different nature, at ſpare 

ours, by one of no great experience, and an utter ſtranger to wri- 
tings of this ſort, ſhall be free of blemiſhes that may offend nicer 
prone Some few repetitions could not, at leaſt without more pains 
n tranſcribing than I had either leiſure or inclination for, will be 
avoided. Nor could a diſcourſe ſo often interrupted by other buſi- 
neſs, and upon ſo very different ſubjects, be carried on with that 
equality of ſtile that were to be wiſhed, eſpecially by one who was 
never over much an affecter of elegancy of language. In a word, 
the work is long, much longer than I deſigned, and yet without 
wronging the ſubject, at leaſt as I am otherwiſe ſtated and engaged, 
I could not cafily ſhorten it. If he pleaſes to inſpect the book, he 
may poſlibly find, that I had reaſon for inſiſting at that length I have 


l 


ſuppoſed faults of others. As to this I have not much to ſay by 


| Wt: 
done. However every otic has not his art wha could encloſe Homer's 
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lliad in a nut's ſhell. ; 

I am ſenſible, that what I have diſcourſed in the firſt 'of 
the enſuing treatiſe concerning the occaſions of deiſm, will grate 
hard.upon a ſet of men, who have for many years by gone oe 
all before them, and fo took it ill to have any cenſures beſtow 
on them, though they did ſeverely animadvert ,upon the real or 


way of apology. That deiſm has ſprung up and grows apace a- 
kk Bo . all hands confeſſed. Others bag offered their 
conjectures concerning the occaſions of its increaſe, Why I might 
not offer my opinion alſo, I know no reaſon. The principal ſub- 
ject of the enſuing treatiſe. ſuffers not, though 1 ſhould herein be 
miſtaken. In propoſing my conjecture I did not purſue the intereſt 
of Any party ; but have freely blamed all parties. If the ſticklers 
for the Arminian or Socinian divinity are touched, it was becauſe 1 
thought they were to be blamed, and therefore I have withſtood 
them to their face. As to the tendency of their principles I have 
been ſparing, becauſe that debate has been ſufficiently agitated in 
the Low Countries betwixt the contending parties. The reader who 
would be ſatisfied ag to this, may peruſe thoſe who have direct 
managed this charge, and the anſwers that have been made, and 
judge upon the whole matter as he finds cauſe *, * But whatever 
may be as to this, the manner of their management may perhaps be 
found leſs capable of a colourable defence. And it is upon this 
that I have principly inſiſted, To oppoſe, eſpecially from the pul- 
it, with contempt, buffoonery, banter and ſatyr principles, that 
ober perſons of no contrary perſuaſion do own to have at leaſt a 
yery plauſible-like foundation in the word of God, and which have 
been for well near ſixty or ſeventy years after the reformation, the 
conſtant doctrine of the fathers, and ſons of the Church of England, 


and have by them been inſerted into her articles, + and ſo become a 


per of her doctrine, is a practice that 1 do not well underſtand 
w to excule or free from the imputation of profanity, and which 


\ hath too manifeſt a tendency to atheiſm, to admit of any tolerable 


defence. The ſcriptures, and truths, that have any countenance in 
taem, or opinions which they ſeem really to perions otherwiſe ſo- 
ber, pious and judicious, not only to teach, but to inculcate as of 
the higheſt importance, are not 4 meet ſubject for raillery ; nor is 
the pulpit a meet place for it. This is that for which principally I 
have blamed them, and this I cannot retract. If they take this ill, 
I aſk them, have not others as much reaſon to take it ill that the 
doctrines of the Church of England taught in her articles and homi- 
lies, and profeſſed by her learned biſhops, whe compoſed then, 


* See Arcana Arminisnifmi by Videlius, and Videlius, Ra rich Videlius bis 
Rejoiuders, Ke, err «ce, P. 7, bo 
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yo ſons for ſo long a tract of time, as conſonant to, found 
d grounded on the word of God, ſhould be ſo petulantly tra- 
duced by wit, raillery, and declamatory inveCtives from preſs and 
ed and that too by thoſe who have ſubſcribed to theſe articles 
and homilies ? Thie management has been complained of by ſober 
perſons of all parties, chutchmen and Diſſenters, Contra-Remon- 
ſtrants and Remonſtrants too, as I could make appear, if there were 
occaſion for it; And why I might not alſo complain, I want yet 
to be informed, None is charged ſave the guilty. Others who are 
free have no reaſon to,be angry. And, perhaps, they who will be 


_ offended at this, would fcarce have been pleaſed if I had let it alone. 


In the tenth chapter of this treatiſe, I have oppoſed the opinion 
that aſſerts the heathen world to be under a government of grace. 
I know it is maintained by many learned men both at home = 


abroad, from whoſe memory, if dead, or juſt reſpect, if alive, 


deſigned not to detract. Nor did I deſign to liſt them with the 
deiſts, whom I know to have been ſolidly oppoſed by ſeverals that 
were of this opinion. But yet I do think the opinion of itſelf deſtitute 
of any ſolid foundation, with all defexence to them, who think 
otherwiſe cither in ſcripture, reaſon or experience. And I am fur- 
ther of the mind, that the learned abettors of it, had never embraced 
an aſſertion, that expoſed them to ſo many ame wy. difficulties, 
and puts them upon a neceſſity of uſing ſo many, I had almoſt ſaid, 
unintelligible diſtinctions for its ſupport, if they had not been driven 
to it by ſome peculiar hypotheſis in divinity which they have ſeen 


meet to embrace. If any intend to prove what I have deaied, I 


wiſh it may be done by proper arguments, dire&tly proving it, and 
not by advancing an hypotheſis that remotely infers it,“ and which, 
in itſelf, or, at leaſt as propoſed by thoſe whom I have met with, is 
ſo darkened by a huge multitude of ſubtile, myſterious and uncouth 
diſtinctions, that I can ſcarce ever project ſo much time as to under- 
ſtand them. However this much I muſt ſay, that ſo croſs does this 
opinion ſeem to ſcripture, reaſon and experience, that it will goa very 


great way to weaken the credit of any hypotheſis on which it inevi- 
. tably follows. However, I hope this may be ſaid, and different opi- 


nions about this point, without any breach of charity, may be re. 


' tained, Diverium entire duos de rebus iiidem incolumi licuit semper 


amicitia, I know the abettors of this opinion are hearty friends in 
the main to the cauſe I here maintain. „ 

The ſcheme, I have in the cloſe of that chapter offered by way of 
digre ſſion, of God's government of the heathen world, is not deſigned 
as a full account of that matter, which as to many of its concern- 
ments is of thoſe things that are not revealed, and ſo belong not to 
us ; much leſs is it deſigned to be the ground of a peremptory judg- 
ment as to the cternal ſtate of them, who are es = church : 


"Bat only to let ſee, that any thing we certainly know as to God's 
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dealings with them, in the common courſe of his providence, may, 
upon other-ſuppoſitions and principles, beſide that rejected, be ac- 
counted for, The judicious and ſober reader may judge of it as he 
ſees cauſe, I hope I have in a matter of ſuch difficulty avoided any 
unbecoming curioſity, or affecting to be wiſe above what is written. 
If any blame me for the multitude of quotations, I anſwer, The 
ſubjeQ 1 undertook rendered this unavoidable, I have uſed the ut- 
molt candor in them. Sometimes out of a regard to brevity I have 
avoided the tranſlation of teſtimonies quoted from authors who writ 
in a different language. The learned will not complain of this: 
And if any perſon of tolerable judgement, who is not learned, will 
be at pains to peruſe the enſuing diſcourſe, he will find as much ſaid, 
without regarding thoſe quotations,” as may ſatisfy his mind upon 
this ſubject. | ; 
As to what I have, in the enſuing papers aſcribed to Mr. Gildon 
eee of the Oracles of Reazon, I had writ it before I underſtood 
is recovery from deiſm. But yet I thought it not meet to alter it, 
becauſe there are, no doubt, many others who entertain the ſame no- 
tions he then did maintain, and my oppoſition is to the principles and 
not the perſons. As for his recovery I congratulate it, and wiſh it 
k ey be ſuch as may ſecure him from an after reckoning for the hurt 
he has done. | | 
If any Deiſt ſhall ſee meet to undertake this debate, I decline it not. 
If they treat my book as they have done thoſe of others, every way 
my ſuperiors, and as rats are wont to do, gnaw only the outſide, 
divert to incident things that are not to the or g's and ſingle out 


rather what ſeems exceptionable than what is of moment, following 
him who did ſo, | 


— — & que 
Dyfperat tractata niteſcere poſſe relinguit. 


I have ſomewhat elſe to do, than to take any notice of ſuch impert» 
inency. If any ſhall offer a ſolid and rational confutation, which yet 
I am not much afraid of, and convince me not by jeſt, buffoonery and 
raillery, but by ſolid arguments of my being in a miſtake, 


Cundta recantabo maledicta, priora rependam, 
Laudibus & ugſtrum nomen in artra feram. 
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N this ſceptical age, which queſtions almoſt every thing, it is ſtill 
owned as certain, that “ all Men muſt die.” If there were 
any place for diſputing this, there are not a few, who would ſpare 
no pains to bring themſelves into the diſbelief of a truth, that gives 
them ſo much diſturbance, in the courſes they love and ſeem reſol - 
ved to follow: But the caſe is ſo clear, and the evidence of this 
principle ſo pregnant, which is every day confirmed by new experi- 
ments, that the moſl reſolved Infidel! is forced, when it comes in his 
way, tho' unwilling, to give his aſſent, and moan out an Amen. 
« grave is the houſe appointed for all living.“ Some arrive 
ſooner, ſome later ; but all come there at length. The obſcurity 
of the meaneſt cannot hide him, nor the power of the greateſt ſcreen 
him from the impartial hand of death, the executioner of fate, if I 
may be allowed the uſe of a word ſo much abuſed. As its _ 
is placed beyond doubt, ſo its aſpect is hideous beyond the reach of 
thought, the forge of expreſſion, or the utmoſt efforts of the fineſt 
ncil, in the moſt artful hand, It, in a moment, daſhes down a 
abril, which has more of curious contrivance than all the celebra- 


reed pieces put together, which the moſt refined human wits have 


invented, even when carried to the greateſt height, which the im- 
provements of ſo many ſubſequent generations, after the utmoſt of 
application and diligence, could bring them to. It puts à ſtop to 
many thouſand motions, which, tho“ ſtrangely diverb6fied, did all 
concur, with wonderful exactneſs, to maintain and carry on the 
deſign and intendment of the glorious and divine artiſicer. How 

this divine and wonderful machine was ſirſt erected, ſet a- going, and 
has, for ſo long a tract of time, regularly performed all its motions, 

could never yet be underſtood by the molt elevated underſtandings, 

« Canſt thou tell how the bones grow in the womb of her that is 
« with child,” is a challenge to all the ſons of art, to unfold the 
myſtery.? Many have accepted it, but all have been, foiled. Some» - 
thing they could ſay : But, in ſpight of it all, the thing they found 
a myſtery, they left ſo ſtill. How can one then look on the diſſolu- 
tion of ſo admirable a contrivance, a machine ſo curious, and ſo far 


ſurpaſſing human art, without 7 deepeſt and moſt ſenſible regret. 
. - 9 : 
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It untwiſts that myſterious tie, whereby ſoul and body were ſo faſt 
linked together, breaks up that intimate and cloſe correſpondence, 
that entire ſympathy which was founded thereon, diſlodges an old 
inhabitant z, and while it lingers, being unwilling to remove, death 
pulls that curious fabrick, wherein it dwelt, down about its ears, 
and fo forces it thence, to take up its lodgings, it can ſcarce tell 
where, And upon its removal, that curious fabrick, that a little 
befare was full of life, activity, vigour, order, warmth, and every 
thing elſe that's pleaſant, is now left a deadgqunattive, cold lump, 
or diſordered 'maſs of loathſome matter, fall of ſtench and corrup- 
tion. Now the body is. a ſpectacle ſo hideous, that they who 
loved, and who embraced it before, cannot abide the fight or ſmell 
of it; but ſhut it up in a coffin, and not content with that, away 
they carry it, and it among worms, and the vileſt inſets in 
the bowels of the earth, to be conſumed; devoured, torr and rent 
by the moſt abominable vermin that lodge in the grave. 


Qluntum mutatus ab illo ! 


We have all heard of the affliftions of Job. Two or three meſ- 
| ſengers arrive, each after another, and ſtill the laſt i worſt, Every 
. one tells a „ The firſt is ſad ; but it is ſtill more melanc 
that follows. The diſaſter is ſo terrible, that it fills the world with 
juſt aſtoniſhment. And yet after all, what is thi to death, which 


lone: is able to furniſh ſubjeA, more than enough, for ſome thou- 


ſands of ſuch melancholy ones One might bring the dyin 
man the melancholy — chat he is dive ſted of all his . 
pleaſant, and honourable employments: While he is yet ſpeaking, 
another might be ready to bid him.denude himſelf of all his poſſeſ- 
ſions : a third, to continue the tragedy, might aſſure him that there 
is a commiſſion iſſued out to an impartial band, to tear him from 
the embraces of his dear relations, without regarding the hideous 
out-cries of a loving wife, the meltings of tender infants, the in- 
terceſſions of dear friends: While others continuing (till the mourn» 
ful ſcene, might aſſure him that he was no more to reliſh the fra- 
2 of the Spring, or taſte the delights of the ſons of men, or 

ee the pleaſant light of the Sun, or hear the charming airs of muſic, 
or the yet more converſe of friends. And to make the mat- 
ter fadder ſtill, if it can well be fo, the ſtory might be ſhut up. with 
a runful account of 'the-parting of ſoul and body, with all the hor- 
rible difaſters that follow upon this parting. 

Thus the caſe evidently ſtands. Not a tittle of all this admits of 
debate. To every man it may be ſaid, De te fabula narratur. 
What a wonder is it, that fo grave and important a ſubject is ſo 
little in the thoughts of men? What apology can be made for the 
folly:of mankind, who are at ſo much pains to ſhelter themſelves 


other fide of time. The one fide of death affords nothing but mat · 
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ly greater conſequence ? 
Here is the light · ſide of death, which every body bee, What 
a rueful and aſtoniſhing proſpect doth it give us ? Where ſhall we 
find comfort againſt that diſmal day, whereon-all this ſhall be ve» 
riſied in us ? He is ſomething worſe than a fool or mad-man, that 
will not look to this. And he is yet more mad that thinks, chat 
rational comfort in ſuch a caſe can be maintained nne —_ 
der, and conjectural grounds. p 

It is — that which muſt ſupport, muſt be ſomething dy — 


ter of terror, if we are not enabled to look forward; and get ſuch a 
ſicht of the other, as may balance it, we may ben chat 
« it had been better for us never to have been.“ 

Undaubtedly, therefore, no queſtion is ſo uſe fal, fo . ſo 
noble, and truly-worthy of the mind of man as this. „ What thall 
become of me after death? What have. 1 140: Jogk. Loring (he 
« other {ide of that awful change f”? - 

Thoſe arts and ſciences which exerciſe the induſiry and beate b 
ration of the greater part of the thinking world, are calculated for 
hos and aim at the pleaſure or advantage of a preſent liſe. It is 

ligion alone that directly concerns iſe in the 2 
laſt mentioned, and pretends to offer comforts againſt the melan · 
choly aſpect of death, by ſecuring us in an upmaking for our loſſes 
on the other fide time. Men, who are not blind to their own 


Feit. had need thereſore to take cart of their choice of. their 


religion. If they neglect it altogether, as many now do, 
forteit all proſpect of relief. If they ohoals a wrong. one; that is 
not able to reach the end, they are no leſs unhappy- The world 
may call them wits, or what elſe they pleaſe, who either wholly 


neglecꝭ and laugh over all inquiries. after religion, or-who: ſuper- 


ficially look into matters of this nature, and paſs a haſty; jadgerdentz 
But ſober reaſon. will look on them ag ** ſomewhat below the con- 
« dition of the beaſts that periſh.” 


It is much to be regretted; that the bulk of mavkind found ty 


principles, as well as practice and hopes on no better bottom than 


education, which gives but too juſt occaſion for the ſmart e 


\of the witty, tho' profane poet. 


« By education moſt have been miſled 3' j 
« 50 they believe, becauſe were ſo bret. 
The prieſt continues what nurſe * 
« And thus the child impoſes onthe man.” 

= Hind and Panther, 


Mot pa ſeek no better reaſon for their belief and A 
A 2 . 
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cuſtom and education, Whatever thoſe offer in principle, 
greedily ſwallow down, and venture all on ſo weak a bottom. An 
this ſure is one of the great reaſons why ſo many miſcarry in 
this important matter. It is true, in this enquiring age, many ef- 
pecially of the better quality, ſcorn«his' way. But it is to be feared 
that the greater part of them flying on extremes, as it is common in 
ſuch caſes, have fallen into another and a worſe one, if not to them- 
ſelves, yet certainly of more pernicious conſequence to the publick. 


They ſet up for wits and men of ſenſe. They pretend to have 


found out great miſtakes in the principles of their education, the 
religion of their country; and thereon, without more ado, reject 
it in bulk and turn ſcepticks in religion. And yet after all this 
noiſe moſt of them neither underſtand the religion they reject, 
nor know they what to ſubſtitute in its room, which is certainly an 
error of the worſt conſequence imaginable to the publick ; fince 
men once arrived at this paſs, can never be depended on. Men 
talk what they pleaſe. A man of no religion is a man not to 
be bound, and therefore is abſolutely unmeet for any ſhare in a ſo- 
ciety which cannot ſubſiſt, if the ſacred ties of religion hold it 
Hut whatever courſe ſuch perſons, on the one hand or other, 
ſteer 3 the more conſiderate and better part of mankind, in matters 
of ſo high importance, will, with the niceſt care, try all, that they 
may * hold faft what is good.” If a man once ' underſtand the im- 
of the caſe, he will find reaſon to look ſome deeper, and 
think more ſeriouſly of this matter than either the unthinking ge- 


nerality, who receive all in bulk, without trial, as it is given them, 


or; the forward would-be wits, that oftentimes are guilty of as great, 
and much more pernicious credulity in rgjeQing all, as the other in 
receivin all. * * * * | F 646 : 1 5 1 
- But w there are ſo many different religions in the world, and 
all of them pretend to conduct us in this important enquiry : which 
of them ſhall we chooſe Ihe Deiſts, to drive us inco hal religion, 
which conſiſts ogly of five articles, agreed to, as they pretend, by alt 


the world, would bear us in hand, that a choice is impoſſible to be 


made of any particular religion, till we have gone through, with ſuch 


n particular examination of every pretender, and all things that can 


be ſaid for or againſt it as no man is able to make, Blount tells us, 
as Herbert before had done, That * « unleſs a man read all authors, 
« ſpeak with all learned men, and know all languages, it is impoſ- 
« ſible to come to a clear ſolution of all doubts.” And ſo in effect, 
it is pretended impoſſible to be ſatisfied about the truth of any particu- 
lar religion. If this reaſoning did hold, I ſhould not doubt to make 
it appear that no truth whatſoever is to be received; and in particu» 
lar, that their, ſo much boaſted of, catholic religion cannot rational. 


' » _©* Blount Religio Laici, p. 91. Herbert Religio Laici, p. 12, 
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ly be entertained by any man. If we can be ſatisfied upon rational 
ds about no truth, till we have heard and conſidered: all, that 
not only has been ſaid, but may be alledged againſt it; what truth 
can we believe? Here it ig eaſy to obſerve that ſome cannot do, 
unleſs they overdo. The intendment of ſuch reaſonings is obvious: 
Some men would caſt us loofe as to all religion, that we may be 
brought under a neceſlity tio take up with any fancy they ſhall be 
pleaſed to offer us; a man that is ſinking will take hold, of the 
moſt ſlender twig. The papiſts have vigorouſly purſued this 
courſe in oppoſition to the proteſtants, to drive them into the 
arms of their infallible guide. And indeed the learned Herbert's 
reaſonings on this point, after whom the modern deiſts do but co» 
py, ſeem to be borrowed from the Romaniſts, and are urged upon a 
deſign not unfavourable to the church of Rome, of which perhaps 
more afterwards, v. tt tw 199 en 16 ee on Eats 
But to wave this thin ſophiſtry; any one that will, with a ſuitable 
plication, engage in the conſideration of what religion he is to 
chooſe, will quickly find nimſelf caſed of this unmanageable taſk, - 
which the deiſts would ſet him, His enquiry will ſoon be brought 
to a narrow compaſs, and the pretenders, that will require any nice 
conſideration, will be found very ſe ... 440 

For, a very overly conſideration of the religions in the heathen 
world, will give any conſiderate mind ground enough to reſt fully 
aſſured, that the deſired ſatis faction as to future happineſs, and the 
means of attaining it, are not thence to be expected. Here he will 
not find what may have the leaſt appearance of ſatisfying. The wi- 
ſeſt of the heathens ſcarce ever pretended to ſatisfy themſelves, 
much leſs others, upon theſe heads. All things here are dark, vain, 
incoherent, inconſiſtent, wild, and plainly ridiculous for moſt part; 
as will further appear in our progreſs. ' Their religions were, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, calculated for other purpoſes, and look'd not fo far 
as eternity. e ee e 

Nor will it be more difficult to get over any ſtop that the reli» 
gion of Mahomet may lay in our enquirer's way. t a man ſeri- 
ouſly peruſe the Alcoran, and if he has his ſenſes about him, he can- 
not but there ſee the moſt pregnant evidences of the groſſeſt, moſt 
ſcandalous and impudent impoſture, thatever was obtruded upon the 
world. Here he muſt expeQ no other evidence for what he is to be» 
lieve, but the bare aſſertion of one, who was ſcandalouſly impious to 
that degree, that his own followers know not how to apologize for 
him. If you inquire for any other evidence, you are doom'd by the 
Alcoran “ to everlaſting ruin, and his flaves are ordered to deſtroy 
you. He forbids any enquiry into his religion, or the grounds of it, 
and therefore ye mutt either admit in bulk the entire bundle of fop- 


* Alcoran, chap. 4. 


75 After one has proceeded thus far, he ma ealily ſex, that he ie now 
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1 inconſiſtencies and ſhocking abſurdities, that are caſt together 
the Alcoran, without any trial, or reject all: And in this caſe, 

no wiſe man will find it hard to make a choice. | 


caſt upon one of four concluſions, either firſt he mult 

conclude it certain that all religion is vain, that there is nothing to 
be expected after this life, and fo commence Atheiſt. Or 2dly, he 
muſt conclude, that certainty is not attainable about theſe things; 
and ſo prove ſceptick. Or 3dly, he muſt pretend, that every one's 
reaſon unaſſiſted is able to conduct him in matters of religion, aſ- 
certain him of future happineſs, and direct as to the means of attain- 
ing it 5 and ſo ſet up for natural religion, and turn Deiſt. Or 
athly, he muſt acquieſce. in the revealed religion contiined in the 
eriptures, and ſo turn Chriſt ian, ot at leaſt Jew. - u twaah 
As to the firſt of theſe courſes, no man will go into. it, till he has 
abandoned reaſon, An Atheiſt is a monſter in nature. That there 
is nothing to be expected after this life, and that man's ſoul dies with 
his body is a deſperate concluſion, which ruins the foundation of all 
human mels *; even in the judgment: of the Deiſts themſelves. 


There are two material exceptions which are ſufficient to deter any 


thinking man from cloſing with it. | 1 4510 0 
The one is the hideouſneſs of its aſpect. Annihilation is ſo, hor- 
ible to human nature, and has ſo frightful a viſage to men who have 
a defire of perpetuity, inlaid in their very frame, that none can 


book at it ſeriouſly without the utmoſt dread. 'Tis true, guilty a- 


theiſts would fain take ſanctuary here ; yet were they brought to 
think ſeriouſly of the caſe, they would not find that relief in it 
which they project. I have been credibly informed, that a gentle- 
man of no contemptible who had lived as if indeed he were 


to fear or hope nothing after time, being in priſon and fearing death 


(tho he eſcap d it and yet lives) fell a thinking ſeriouſly, when alone, 


of annihilation : And the fears of it had ſo deep and horrible im- 


er- his mind, that he profeſſed to a gentleman, who made 
m a viſit in priſon, and found him in a grievous damp, that the 
thoughts of annihilation were ſo dreadful to him, that he had rather 
think of a thouſand years in hell. Guilty ſinners,” to caſe their 


conſciences, and ſcreen them from the diſquieting apprehenſions of 


an after-reckoning, retreat to this, as a refuge; but they think no 


more about it ſave only this and that in an overly oy that it will 


free them from the puniſhment they dread and But if 
they would ſedately view it and take under their conſideration all the 
horror of the caſe, their natures would recoil and ſhrink : It would 
create uneafineſs inſtead of quiet, and increaſe the ftrait rather than 


Letter to a Deiſt, p. 145. 
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| Beſides, which is the other exception againſt it, were there ne- 
ver ſo-much comfort in it, as there is none ; yet it is impoſhible to prove 
that there is nothing after this life. There is nothing that is tole- 
rable can be ſaid for it. None ſhall ever evince the certainty of the 


which can never be done ſo long as there is a hes. ceztainamong 
men. Further, as there is little or nothing to be ſaid for it, ſo there 
is much to be ſaid againſt it. Reaſon affords violent preſumptions, at 
leaſt, for a future ſtate. And all the arguments, which conclude 
for the truth of Chriſtianity, join their united force to ſupport the 
certainty of a ſtate after this life, Tin theſe are removed out of the 
way, there is no acceſs for any to enjoy the imaginary comfort of 
this ſuppoſition. But who will undertake ſolidly to overturn ſo many 
arguments which have ſtood the teſt of ages? They who are likely to 
be moſt forward, and favour this cauſe moſt, dare ſcarce allow theſe 
reaſonings a fair _— which plead for a future ſtate for fear of ri- 
veting the impreſſion of the truth deeper on their minds, which they 


deſire to ſhake themſelves looſe of. And how then will they oves- 


throw them ? In fine, he is a madman, who will go into a concluſion, - 
whereof he can never be certain, and wherein, were-it ſure, he car 
have no ſatisfaction. The firſt forbids the judgemem, the laſt dif-- 
ſuades the will and affections from reſting in it. | 7 Th 
As to the ſecond conclufion above mentioned, that ſets” up for 
ſcepticiſm in matters of religion, and bids us live at peradventures 
as to what is to be feared or hoped after time; it is a courſe that 
nothing can juſtify ſave abſolute neceſſity, It lies open to the worſt, 
of inconvemencies. Nothing can be imagined more melancholy: 
than its conſequences, and the pretences for it ate vain and frivo-- 
If it is really thus, that man can arrive at no certainty in matters 
of religion, and about his ſtate after time, how deplorable is man's 
condition ? His caſe is comfortlefs beyond what can be well con- 
ceived, Nor can his enjoyments afford him any ſolid ſatisfaQion, 
white ghoſtly death looks him in the face, and the ſword hangs ov rr 
his head ſupported by a hair. Will not the proſpect of this rueful 
change, of whoſe diſmal attendants we have given ſome account, im- 
bitter his ſweeteſt enjoyments; and will not the horrour of the caſe 
be much increaſed by reſolving upon a,perplexing uncertainty as to 
what may come after? In how diſmal a plight is the poor man, who 
on the one hand is certain of the ſpeedy arrival of death with all its 
frightful attendants; and on the other, is told that he muſt rove in 
uncertainty, till the event clear him, whether he ſhall be entirely an- 
mhilated, and ſo plunge into that horrible gulf where Atheiſts ſeck 
{anftuary ! Or if he ſhall not be hurried headlong into theſe endleſs 
torments, which the conſciences of guilty firners, when awakened, 


 prefage; or, if he ſhall ſoar aloft into regions of endleſs bliſs, w biek | 
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fiaful mortals have but little reaſon to expect; or, finally whether 
he is not to launch out into ſome ſtate reducible to none of theſe. 
If here we behove to fix, one would not know how to evite two 
conclufGons. that are horrible to think off; That our reaſon, 
whereby we are capable of foreſccing, and are affected with things 
at a diſtance, is a heavy curſe ; and that the profligate Atheiſt, 
who endeavours to mend this fault, in his. conſtitution, by a con- 
tinual debauch, that never allows him to think any more of what is. 
certainly to come, than if he were a brute incapable of fore-thought, 
is the wiſeſt man. | | 

Beſides, as was above inſinuated, the pretences for this courſe are 
vain *Tis true, moſt. of thoſe who ſet up for wits in this unhappy 
age, are mere ſcepticks in religion, who admit nothing as certain, 
but boldly queſtion every thing and live at peradventures. Yet we 
are not obliged to think that this ſcepticiſm is the reſult of a ſerious 
enquiry, and the want of certainty thereon ; but thoſe gentlemen's 
way of living is inconſiſtent with ſerious religion; they are there- 
fore defirous to have ſuch a ſet of principles as may, if not favour 
them in the practices they have a mind to follow, yet not incom- 
mode them ſore. This principle gives not abſolute ſecurity againſt 
impunity ; but it ſeems, and but ſeems, to juſtiſie them in a preſent 
neglect of religion, and gives them a may be for an eſcape from fear'd 
and deſerved puniſhments ; and favours that lazineſs that eannot 
ſearch for truth, where it lies not open to the eye, even of thoſe 
who care not to ſee it. Their practice and courſe of life ſhews them 
impatient of reſtraints, that they love liberty, or rather licentiouſ- 
=o; and are not willing to come under any bonds. They greedily 
graſp at any difficulty that ſeems to make never ſo little againſt reli- 
gion; and evidence that they bear it no real good will. They nei- 
ther converſe much with books, nor men that may afford them ſa- 
tisfaftion, in reference to their real ſcruples, which is proof enough 
they deſign not to be ſatisfied. They are light and jocular in their 
converſe about the moſt ſerious matters, an evidence that their de- 
ſign is not to be informed. It is a good obſervation of the wiſe 
man, Prov. 14. 6. © A ſcorner ſecketh wiſdom and findeth it not: 
« but knowledge is caſy to him that underſtandeth.” This is the 
real myſtery of the matter with thoſe gentlemen, whatever they may 

tend. | ; 

T know they want no pretences, taking enough with the unthink- 
ing, whereby they would juſtify themſelves in their infidelity. The 
principal one is, That they find it eaſy to load religion with abun» 
dance of difficulties, not eaſily, if at all, capable of ſolution. But 
- aſter all, theſe gentlemen uſe thoſe objections as the ſcepticks did 
of old, not ſo much to maintain any ſettled principle, no not their 
beloved one, whereof now we ſpeak ; as to create them work and 
make ſport with thoſe who would ſeriouſly confute them, and te 
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ward of blows from themſelves, who have neither principles nor 
practice capable of a rational defence, | | | 

It is like indeed that ſometimes they may meet with ſuch, who, 
although they own religion, are yet incapable of defending it againſt 
ſuch objections. But this is no wonder; ſince there are weak men 
of all perſuaſions. And their weakneſs is, or ought, not to be any. 
real prejudice to the truth they maintain BeGdes, every one may 
know that ignorance of any ſubje is fertile of doubts, and will ſtart 


not to every one's ſhare, 


* 


Further, if this be allowed a reaſonable exception againſt reli. 
gion, that it is liable to exceptions not eaſy to be ſolved, it will hold 


3 as well good againſt all other forts of knowledge, as againſt reli - 


gion; yea and | may add, it concludes much ſtronger ; for the 
farther any ſubject is above our reach, the leſs reaſon we have 
to expect, that we ſhall be capable of ſolving every difficulty that. 
may be ſtarted againſt it. There is no part of our knowledge, 
that is not encumbered with difficulties, as hard to be ſatisfyingly 
ſolved, as thoſe commonly urged againſt religion, If this be a 
ſufficient reaſon to queition religion, that there are arguments 
which = be urged againſt it not capable of a fair, or, at leaſt, 
an eaſy ſolution ; I doubt not, upon the ſame ground, to bring the 
gentlemen who maintain this, if may will follow out their prin- 
ciple, to reject the moſt evident truths, that we receive upon the 
credit of moral, metaphyſical, and mathematical demonſtrations z 
yea, or even upon the teſtimony of our ſenſes, For I know few 


which a perſon of a very ordinary ſpirit may not (tart difficulties, 
which perhaps no man alive can give a fair account of: And yet no 
man is ſo fooliſh to call in queſtion thoſe truths, becauſe he cannot 


5 © ſolve the difficulties which every idle head may ſtart upon thoſe _ 


WE ſubjets. I may give innumerable inſtances of the difficulties where- 
We - with other 2 of human knowledge are embarraſſed : I ſhall only 
hint at a EW, * | : 

That matter is diviſible in, or at leaſt, conſiſts of indiviſible 
points, is with ſome a truth, next to ſelf-evident ; that the quite 


certain to many others*. But if either of them ſhould pretend them» 


4 \ : 

Locke of Human Underſtanding, Edit. 5. p. 207. © 1 would fain bave ioftanced 
„ in our notion of Spirit avy thing more perplexed, or nearer a coutradidtion, than 
„the very notion of body includes in it:; the divilibility is If, of any finite e · 
6 _— iavolviog vs, whe'her we grant or deny it, in coruequences impoſſible to 
Ade enplicate, or made io our «pprebeofions corfiſtent ; conſequences, he carry 


„greater difficulty, and more apparent abſurdity than thi ha f 
« the notion of an immaterial — * N 9 
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abundance of difficulties, whereas it requires a more full and exact 
acquaintance with the nature of things to ſolve them; and this falls 


of theſe truths which we receive upon any of thoſe grounds, againſt 


contrary is true, and matter is diviſible in Infinitum, appears no leſs ' 


* 


ſelves capable of ſolving the difficulties, that lie againſt their reſpee: 


tive opinions, it were ſufficient ro make all men of ſenſe and learn- 
ing doubt of their capacity and judgment: For the difficulties on 
both hands are ſuch, that no ingenious man that 6nderſtands. them, 
will pretend himſelf capable of giving a fair ſolution of thoſe, which 
preſs that fide of the queſtion he is inclined to. 

Again, whether we will or will not, we muſt believe one fide, and 
but one fide of the queſtion is true; that either matter is diviſible 
in infinitum, or not j that it confiſts of indiviſibles or not; theſe are 
contradictions. And it is one of the moſt evident propoſitions that 
the mind of man is acquainted with, that contradiftions cannot be 
true, or that both ſides of a contradiQtion-cannot hold. And yet a- 
gainſt this troth, whereon much of our moſt certain knowledge de. 
pends, infoluble difficulties may be/gtged:; For it may be pretended, 


that here both ſid-s of the contradiction are true, and this pretence 


may be enforced by the arguments above mentioned, which confirm 


the two oppoſite opinions, Which wo mortal can anſwer. ' Shall we 


therefore believe that contradittions may be true ? 

That motion is poſſible I am not like to doubt, nor can I while I 
know that 1 can riſe and walk ; nor is he like to doubt of it, who 
ſees me walk. And yet I doubt not the moſt ingenious of our 


_ atheiſtical wits would find himfelf ſufficiently ſtraitened, were the 


arguments of Zeno El-ates againſt motion well urged, by a ſubtile 
difputant. 1 ſhall offer one argument againſt motion, which I am 
fully ſatisfied will puzzle the moſt ſubtile adverſaries of religion to 
ſolve ſatisfyingly. There are ſtronger arguments proving that mats 


"ter is diviſible i» infinitum than any mortal can ſolve or anſwer, tho' 
1 perbaps believe it untrue, And it is as certain as the ſun is in the 


firmament, that if matter is diviſible i infinitum, it conſiſts of an 


infinite number of parts (what ſome talk of indefinite is a ſhelter of 
ignorance, and if it%s uſed any other way than as a ſhield to ward 


off difficultics for a While in a public diſpute, the uſers cannot be 
excuſed cither of groſs ignorance, rooted prejudice, or diſingenuity.) 
This being laid down as proven, and proven it may be by argu- 
ments, which none living can ſatisfy, that matter is diviſible in in- 
Anitum, and that conſequently it contains an infinite number of 
rte. Nor is it leſs certain, that according to theſe concluſions 
aid down, if one body move upon the ſurtace of another, as for 


Inſtance, an inch in a minute's time, it muſt paſs by an infinite num- 


ber of parts; and it is undeniable, that it cannot paſs one of that 
infinite number of parts without ſome portion of time; now if ſo, 
what à vaſt time will it require to make that little journey, which 
we know can be performed in a moment ? Will it not evidently 
require an eternity? What difficulty can any urge more difficult to 
be ſolved againſt religion than this? And yet for all this he wers 
a fool who would doubt of motion, 
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As to mathematical certainty, though many boaſts are made of 
the firmneſs of its demonſtrations; yet theſe may, upon this ground, 
be all called in queſtion. And I nothing doubt, that if men's inte» 
reſts, real or pretended, lay as croſs to them, as they are {uppoſed to 
do to the truths of a religion, many more exceptioris might be made 
againit them, than are againſt choie, and upon full as good, if not 
better, reaſon. la juſtiſication of this aſſertion, I might proceed to 
demonſtrate how trifling even the definitions of e the 
firmeſt of all the mathematical ſciences, are. lis definitions might 
be alledged upon no inconſiderable grounds trifling, nonſenſical and 
plainly ridiculous. Its demands or poſtulates, impraQticable. Its 
axioms or ſelf evident propoſitions, controvertible, and by them» 
ſelves they ate controverted. Any one who would ſee this made 

ood in particular inilances, may conſult (bcfades others) the learned 
| Demanitratio E uangelica, where in the illuſtration of his 
definitions, axioms, and poſtulates, he compares them with thoſe of 
geometry and prefers them to thoſe, and ſhews they are incumbered 
with fewer diſſiculties than the other, though without derogating 
from the juſt worth and evidence of matbematical ſciences Be- 
fides what he has obſerved, I may add this one thing more, that 
thoſe ſcicnces deſcrve not any great regard, ſave as they are applied 
to the uſe of life, and in a ſublerviency to man's advantage. And 
when thus they ate applied to practice, the difficulty is conſiderably 
increaſed, and they may eafily be loaded with innumerable and inſo- 
luole inconveniencies. For then, their definitions ceaſe to be the 
definitions of names, and axe to be taken as the definitions of things 
that are actually in being, Their demands muſt not only be prac- 
ticable, but put in practice. And who ſces not how many inextri- 
cable difficulties the practiſer will be caſt upon? The demonſtra» 


: | + tion may proceed bravely ſo long as they hold in the theory, and 


mean by Pundtum, id cujus pars nulla eit, and the ſame may be ſaid 
of lines and ſurfaces, and all their figures, without obliging us to 
belicve that really there are any ſuch things. But when we come 
to the practice, they mult go further, and take it for granted, that 
there are ſuch points, lines, ſurfaces and figures, This turns What 
was before only an explication of a name, into the definition of a 
thing. And therefore I am now left at liberty to diſpdte, whe- 
ther there is any ſuch thing ? or, whether indeed it is poſſible that 


| there ſhould be fuch ? And who ſees not now that they are incum- 


cumbered with as many difficulties. as may perhaps be urged - 
gainſt any ſcience whativever. / g 


It were endleſs to enumerate the things we muſt believe, without 


being capable to reſolve the difficulties about them. 'The ves 
rieſt Infidel muſt luppoſe that ſomething is eternal, or all things 
arc cternal, or that they jump. into being without any cauie. 
Which ever he ſhall chooſe, he 5 led into a labyrinth of difficulties, 
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by what befals it. Which ever fide any ſhall chooſe, he is caſt 


to juſtify themſelves, they muſl attempt the proofs whereon it is 


| ſafeſt, in caſe he ſhall in experience afterward, find, that there is a 


which no mortal wit can clear. We muſt all own, that either mat- 
ter and motion are the principle of thought ; or, that there are im- 3 
material ſubſtances which affect matter, 2nd are ſtrangely affected 3 


upon inextricable difficulties. Much more might be ſaid on this 
head ; but what has been ſaid'is more than cnough to ſhew that 
if this courſe is taken, it ſaps the foundations of all human know- 
ledge, ang there is no part of it ſafe. : 

Beſides, this way of queſtioning religion upon pretence of dif. 
fieulties lying againſt it, is contrary to the common ſenſe of man- 
kind, contradicts the practice of all wiſe men, and is inconſiſtent 
with the very nature of our faculties ; For, if I have clear unexcep- 
tionable and convincing proof for any truth, it is againſt all reaſon 
to reſect it, becauſe I have not ſo full and comprehenſive knowledge 
of the nature and circumſtances of the object, as is neceſſary to en- 
able me to ſolve all difficultics that may occur about it: Yea, ſuch 
is the nature of our faculties, that to fuſtify in the opinion of the 
niceſt enquirers after truth, nay, to extort an aſſent, clear proof is 
ſufficient : Whereas to unty all knots, and ſolve all objections, per- 
ſe and comprehenſive knowledge is abſolutely needful; which man's 
condition allows him not to expect about the meaneſt things. And 
the more remote any*thing lies from common obſervation, the leſs rea- 
ſon there is ſtill to look for a fulneſs of knowledge and exemption 
from difficulties. If therefore men will turn ſcepticks in religion, 


ounded, Sampſon-like they muſt graſp the pillars that ſupport the 
abrick, and pull them down. If this is not done, nothing is done. 
And he that will undertake this, muſt have a full view of their 
force, and find where their ſtrength lies: Now a ſerious view of 
this will be ſufficient to deter any wiſe man from the undertaking. 
In a word this ſcepticiſm can yield no caſe or ſatisfaction to a 
reaſonable ſoul. For if a man ſhall think rationally, his reaſon will 
ſuggeſt to him, that though all religion at preſent ſeems . uncertain 
to him, yet upon trial perhaps he- may find the grounds of religion 
ſo evident, that he cannot withhold his aſſent ; this will at leaſt 
oblige him to a ſerious enquiry into the truth, Next, in uncertain- 
ties (ſuppobng after ſerious enquiry he ſtill thinks the truths of reli- 
ion ſuch) a prudent man will incline to what is moſt probable. 
Finally, he. will chooſe and ſteer ſuch a courſe of life as will be 


God, and a future ſtate, all which ſhew the folly of our ſcepticks. 
and, were it, ſeriouſly conſidered, would much mar their deſign which 
is thereby 4o juſtify a licentious life. | 

Now we haye confidered, and ſufficiently expoſed the two firſt 
branches of the above mentioned choice; and conſequently every 
man muſt find himſelf caſt upon a neceſſity of one of two. He 
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muſt either betake himſelf to a natural religion, and fo turn deiſt z 
or he muſt embrace the ſcriptures, and turn chriſtian : For as to 
the Jewiſh religion, it is not likely to gain many converts, 
If therefore we are able to demonſtrate the utter inſufficiency of 
natural religion, in oppoſition to the deiſts who ſet up for it, we 
reduce every man to this choice, that he muſt be a chriſtian or an 
atheiſt ; or which is the ſame upon the matter, a man of no reli» 
gion ; for an inſufficient religion is in effeft none. And to demon- 
ſtrate this, that natural Religion is utterly inſufficient, that unaſſiſted 
reaſon is not able co guide us to happineſs, and ſatisfy us as to the 
great concerns of religion, is the deſign of the ſubſequent ſheets, In 
them we have clearly ſtated and endeavoured with cloſeneſs to argue 
W this point, We have brought the pleadings of the learned Lord Her- 
bert, and the modern deiſts, who do but copy after him, to the bar of 


A W reaſon, examined their utmoſt force, and, if I miſtake not, found 


them weak and inconcludent, | 

As for the occaſion of my engagement in this controverſy, it was 
not ſuch as commonly gives riſe to writings of this nature. I under» 
took it with no deſign of publication. I was provoked by no adver- 
ſary in particular: But . man being obliged to underſtand upon 
what grounds he receives his religion, I ſtudied the point for my 
own ſatisfaction and in compliance with my duty. | 

As for the reaſons of my undertaking this part of the controverſy 
I ſhall not ſay much. The only wiſe God, who has determined the 
times before appointed, and made of one blood all nations of men 
that dwell upon the earth, has appointed them the bounds of their 
habitation, cut out different pieces of work for them, caſt them into 
different circumſtances and hereby expoſed them to trials and temp» 
tations that are not of the ſame kind. As every man is obliged to 
cultivate in the beſt manner he can the bounds of land aſſigned to 
him, and defend his poſſeſſions ; ſo every one is concerned to improve 
and defend after the beſt form he may thoſe truths, which his circum» 
ſtances have obliged him to take peculiar notice of, and his tempta- 
tions, of whatever ſort, have endeavoured, or may attempt to wreſt 
out of his hands. : 

Beſides, we live in a warlike age, wherein every one muſt be. 
of a wy in matters of religion. And religion is a cauſe, which 
when diſputed, no man is allowed to ſtand neutral. As all are 
concerned to chooſe the right fide, ſo every one is obliged to provide 
himſelf with the beſt armour his arſenal can afford, both for de- 
fending himſelf and others that own the ſame cauſe, and to annoy 
the common enemy. Nor is this work peculiarly confined unto 
thoſe, who by office are obliged to it ; For, in 1 dizcrimine et 
emnis homo miles. + | | 

Beſides, it is well known, that the moſt bold attempt that ever 
was made upon revealed religion, ſince the entrance of chriſtianity 
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into the world, has been made, in our day, by men, who ſet up 
for natural religion, and who have gone over from chriſtianity un- 
to a refined paganiſm, under the name of deiſm. Two things they 
have attempted, to overthrow revelation, and to advance natural 
religion The laſt work has been undertaken, I may without 
breach of charity boldly ſay it, not ſo much out of any real affection 
to the principles or duties of natural religion, as to avoid the odium 
inevitably following upon a renunciation of all religion; and be- 
cauſe they ſaw that men would not cafily quit chriſtianity without 
ſomething were ſubſtituted in its room, that might at leaſt have the 
name of religion. Revealed religion has been worthily defended 
by many, of old and of late, at home and abroad: But the inſuſſi- 

y of natural religion has been leſs inſiſted on, at leaſt in that 
way, that is neceſſary to ſtraiten an obſtinate adverſary. And ſe- 
veral things incline me to think an attempt of this nature, ſeaſon» 
able, if not neceſſary, at this time. 

The times are infectious; and deiſm is the contagion that ſpreads. 
And that which has taken many, particularly of our unwary youth, 
of the better quality, off their feet, and engaged them to eſpouſe this 
cauſe, is the high 'pretence that this way makes to reaſon. They 
tell us that therr religion is entirely reaſonable, and that they ad- 
mit nothing, ſave what this dictates to them, and they endeavour to 
xepreſent others as eaſy and credulous men. Now I thought it 
meet to demonitrate, for undeeciving of ſuch, that none are more 
crednlous, none have leſs reaſon upon their fide, than they who ſet 
up for rational religion. | 
Again we have ſtood ſufficiently long upon the defenſive part, 
we have repulſed their efforts againſt revelation. It ſeems now 
ſeaſonable, that we ſhould act offenſively, and try how they can 
defend their own religion, and whether they can give as good 
account of it, as has been given of chriſtianity. To ſtand always 
upon. the defenſive part, is to make the enemy doubt ours, turn and 
be proud of their own (ſtrength. | 

e reaſonableneſs of this will further —_ if we conſider the 
quality of the adverſaries we have to do with, and their manner of 
management. The enemies who have engaged revealed religion, 
ſenſible of their own weakneſs, to defend themſelves at home, and 
endure cloſe fight, do commonly make inroads, where they expect 
none, or a faint refiltance, They deſign not ſo much to conquer, 
as to diſturb. Jeſt, buffoonery, or at beſt ſophiſms and ſuch little 
artifices are the arguments they uſe, and the weapons of their 
warfare. The belt way to make ſuch rovers keep at home is, to 
carry the. war, into their own country and to ruin [thoſe retreats 
they betake themſelves to when attacked. They have ſeen what 
chriſtians can ſay in defence of revealed religion. It is now high 


time to ſec how they can acquit themſelves on behalf of natural 


d 


engage wit 
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* It is eaſy to impugn. It is a defence that gives a belt 
proof of the defender's (kill, and ſays moſt for the cauſe he main · 
tains. | bank oa 
I own indeed that moſt, who. have evinced the truth of revealed 
religion, have ſaid ſomething of the weakneſs of natural religion. 
But this has only been by the by, and in a way too looſe to ſtraiten 
obſtinate oppoſers, not to ſpeak of the too large conceſſions that have 
been made them by ſome. f A e IMS 
Finally, natural religion being the only retreat, to which the apo 
ſtates from chriſtianity, betake themſelves, and whereby they think 
themſelves ſecur'd from the imputarion of plain atheiſm; it is hop'd 
that a full and convincing diſcovery of its weakneſy may incline ſuch; 
as are not quite debauched, to look how they ge" cht iſtianity, a 
h that which, if this attempt is ſucceſsful, maſt hencefor- 
ward paſs for diſguiſed atheiſm. 1 
It now only remains, that I offer ſome account of the reaſons that 
have induced me to manage this controverſy in a method fo far diffe- 
rent from that which is commonly uſed, The reaſons of this have 
been above infinuated, and I ſhall not inſiſt much further on them, 
leſt I ſhould ſeem to detract from performances to which I pay a 
very great regard, The method ſome have choſen, in managing this 
controverſy with the deiſts, to me appears inconvenient, "They be 
gin with an endeavour to eſtabliſh the grounds of natural religion, 
and by the help of light borrowed from revelation, they carry the 
matter ſo far and extend natural religion to ſuch a compaſs, that it 
looks pretty like compleat : which has too evident à tendeney to leſ- 
ſen its real defects, and make them appear inconfiderable, ; 
Again, I am afraid that ſome have gone near to gire up the whole 
= cauſe, This fault I would be very loth to charge upon all, Man 
= 1 know have dealt faithfully in it, and deſerve praiſe. But how to 
=_— excuſe ſome in this caſe I know not. One tells us that, “ It is true 
« indeed, that natural religion, declares and comprizes all the parts 
« of religion, that are generally and in all times either neceſſary or re. 
% quifite “ And much more to the ſame purpoſe. This is much ſuch 
another aſſertion of the weakneſs of natural religion againſt the 
Deiſts, as the ſame author gives us of the perfection of the scriptures, 
in oppoſition to the ſame perſons in another place of his book. „1 
« could,” ſays he, © prove I think by undeniable, uttayoidable inſtances 
* what Mr Gregory ot Oxford ſays in his preface to ſomecritical notes 
*« on the ſcriptures that he publiſhed, there is no author whatſoever, 
* ſaith this learned critick, that has ſuffered ſo much by the hand of 
« time, asthe Bible has.” + Is this the way to overthrow the ſufficiency 
of natural religion and to defend the ſcriptures ? This is not the on- 
ly remark I could make upon this author, were it my deſign. But 


* Diſcourſe concerning natural and Revealed Religion, by Stephen Nye, part 2 chop. 
1. p. 97. # ubi ſupra, p. 199 | £8 
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| this may let us ſee how neceſſary it is to deal a Little more plainly 


with the aſſerters of natural religion. | 

Further, to adorn natural religion with the improvements borrow» 
ed from revelation, is the ready way to furniſh thoſe who ſct up for 
its ſuſliciency, with pretences to ſerve their deſign, and to ſtraiten 
themſelves, when they come to ſhew its defects. And perhaps I 
ſhould not miſtake it far, if I aſſerted, that the (trongeit arguments 
urged by deiſte, have been drawn from unwary conceſſions, made 
them by their adverſaries. 

Aud this is the more conſiderable, that the perſons, with whom 
we have to do in this controverſy, are, generally ſpeaking, cither of 
no great diſcerning, or ſmall application; who have no great mind 
to wait upon the buſineſs, or look to the bottom of it: Now when 
ſuch perſons find many things granted, they are ready to thiok all 
is yielded, and ſo run away with it, as the cauſe were their own, 
That ſuch conceſhons have done no good ſervice, there is too much 
reaſon to believe. This I am ſure of, it would have been long before 
the deiſts could have trimm'd up natural religion ſo handiomely and 
made it appear ſo like a ſullicicnt religion, as ſome have done, who 
meaned no ſuch thing. | | 2 | 

Finally, the apoſtle Paul's method is doubtleſs moſt worthy of 


force an acceptance of it ſtrongly convinces of fin, and the utter in- 
ſutficiency of works for that purpoſe, The beſt way, in my opi- 
nion, to engage men to cloſe with revealed religion, is ſtrongly to 
argue the inſufhciency of natural religion. 


cauſe, I have not the vanity to expect that it ſhould pleaſe every 
body. The vaſt n goa of the ſubject, the variety of the purpoles, 
the uncommonneſs of many, if not moſt of them, with reſpect to 
which I was left to walk in untrodden paths, and other difficulties 
of a like nature, with candid and judicious readers will go a great 
way toward my excuſe in leſſer eſcapes. As for the ſubſtance of 
the enſuing diicourſe, I am bold to hope, that upon the ſtricteſt 
NN be found true, and pleaded for in words of truth and 
vcr 1 42.4 


imitation, who, when he is to prove Juſtification by Faith, ar.d en- 
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As to the performance itſelf, and what I have therein attained, 
I am not the judge competent. Every reader muſt judge as he ſees 
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Doſſm, especially in England, rhe opinions of the Deilts, and 
' the different zorts of iben . 


© 


* 
LE - 1 
; I 


HERE is no man, who makes it his concern to underſtand 
What the ſtate of religion has, of late years, been, aud 
now is, particularly in thoſe nations, but knows that 
&1 Deiſm has made a conſiderable progety Since therefore 
ic is againſt thoſe, who go under this name, that this undertaking is 
= deſigned, it is highly expedient, if not plainly neceſſary, that in 
me entry, we give ſome account of the occaſions, and riſe of Deiſm, 
== the principal opinions of the Deiſts, and ſome other things that 
4 ay tend to clear the matter diſcourſed in the ſubſequent ſheets, 
t is not neceffary that we enquire more largely into the cauſes 


= of that general defeQtion in principle and practice from the doctrine 


of the Goſpel,” which now every where obtains z this has been ju- 
= diciouſly done by others. | e e Ep 
Nor will it de needful to write at length the hiſtory of Deiſm. 
This I think jt par becauſe the growth of this ſect has been 
wy ſecret,” and they have generally diſguiſed their opinions: and 
perhaps till. of late, they ſcarce had any ſettled opinion, in matters 
of religion, if yet they have: But though it were prafticable, as 
it is not, yet it is not neceſſary to our preſent undertaking ; and if it 
| were attempted, would requirg more helps, and more ſeiſure, be. 
ſides other things, than Lan, maſter of. | 1 
One has of late writtert'a pamphlet bearing this title, An Ac. 

chunt of the Growth of Deiſm of Ic *, The Author if be ig 


 * Growth Daus printed A, B. 1696 


” 


"W 
not 2 deiſt 4 yet has done what in him lies to promote their cauſe, 


. — 


againſt 


of a deſign to brand the Church of England, with being acceſſary 


* 172 degree had a conſiderable influence, which are overlooked 
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. 


7 ering + With all the art and addreſs he is maſter of, thoſe 

ings, which, be ſays, have tempted many to turn deiſts, without 

any attempt to provide an anfidote againſt the poiſon of them. 
Another has written refleQtions upon this pamphlet “, wherein he 


| has ſufficiently ſhown, that thoſe reaſons alledged by the former 


author, are not ſufficient to juſtify any man in turning deiſt: But I 
conceive that is not the main queſtion, If he Had a mind to diſ- 
prove the other author, he (ſhould have made it appear, that the parti- 
culars, condeſcended upon by his ahtagotiiſt, had no real influence 
in this apoſtacy. Whether they gave à juſt cauſe for it, is another 
queſtion. I am ſatisfied they did not. But neither do thoſe reaſons 
of this defeQtion, condeſcended on by the refleftor, give a ſuffici- 
ent ground for it, Nor are there any reaſons that can juſtify any 
in relinquiſhing chriſtianity, The inquiry in this caſe is not what 
juſt grounds have the deiſts to warrant them in, or engage them to 
this deſection: For all chriſtians own it impoſſible they ſhould have 
6 But the queſtion is, what has given occaſion to any, thus to 
fall off from our religion. Now 1 conceive both theſe writers have 
hit upon ſeveral of the true reaſons of this; though the firſt is 
22 guilty of deep imprudence, I wiſh I might not ſay, malice 
wriſtianity, in propoſmg thoſe temptations, with all = 
vantage he could give them, and that without any antidote : F 
which and other faults he has been juſtly, though modeſtly cen- 
ſured by the reſlector. 1 1 
| 4 both of them have given ſome account of this matter 5 
yet, conceive ſo much has not ſaid, as may ſuperſede a fur- 
inquiry, or make us deſpair of obſerving many things that have 


* 
bo 


| herefore we ſhall in few words propoſe our opinion 
of this matter. And in delivering it, we ſhall not purſue the de- 
fign of any party, but make it evident that all parties have be&n 
acceſſary to the growth of this evil; though I am ſenſible that this 
account will fall heavy upon a ſet of men in particular, who have of 
late years claimed the name of the Church of England, though un- 
juſtly, if we take her Homilies, Articles, and the conſentient judg- 
ment of her renowned biſhops 4 from the time of the Reformation 
to biſhop Laud's time, for the ſtandard of her doctrine: I ſee no 
reaſon why we ought not. I premiſed this to avoid any ſuſpicion 


to the growth of deiſm. And even in ſpeaking of that ſet of men, 
. take to be n guilty, I would not be underſtood 
to ſpeak ſo much of the deſign of the men, as of the native ten- 
dency of their doctrine and practices. | 12 LE 


* Refleions on a pamphlet iotit An Vecount of the growth of Deifm 1696, 
+ Gee Biſhop of Sarum'sexplonation of the 39 Articles on Art. 17 page 168. 
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The many groundleſs, nay ridiculous pretences to revelation, and 
bold impoſtues of — 2 my gd wn D 
ſupported that intereſt ; their imp in obtruding upon t 
world, doctrines contrary to reaſon and senſe, and principles of 
morality ſubyerſive of the whole law of nature ; Their ſcandalous 
endeavours to degrade the scriptures, and weaken their authority, 
on purpoſe to bring them into diſcredit 3 to make way for the de- 
Ggned advancement of their wild traditions into an equality with 
them; and to bring the world under à neceſſity of throwing them- 
ſelves upon the care and conduct of their pretended infallible guide ; 
though they cannot yet tell us which is he; their groſs and diſceru- 
ible hypocriſy in carrying on ſecular, nay impious and unjuſt de- 
Ggns, under the ſpecious pretences of holineſs and religion® : their 
zeal for a form and ſhew of religion, a worſhip plainly theatrical; 
while the lives of their Popes, Cardinals, Monks, Nuns, f and all 
their higheſt pretenders to devotion have. been ſcandalouſly lewd, 
even to 2 proverb: The immoral morality, atheiſtical divinity, and 
abominable practices of the Jeſuits, thoſe zealous ſupporters and 
fſtrongeſt props of the Popiſh intereſt, but in very deed the worſt 

enemies of mankind, the ſubverters of all true piety, morality and 
government in the world; theſe, I ſay, together with many other 
evils of a like nature, every where obſeryable in that church, have | 
been, for a very time too evident and groſs to be denied, or 
hid from perſons of any. tolerable ſagacity, living among them. 
And, by the obſervation of thoſe and the like evils, continued in, 
2 juſtißed and adhered untoz and the cruelty of that 

reh, in deſtroying all thoſe who would not receive, by. whole- 
ſale, all thoſe incredible abſurdities, not a few who lived 


chem, and were unacquainted with the power of religion, that was 


hoeceſſary to engage them cordially to eſpouſe the reformed intereſt, 
EE got their minds leavened with 2 and furniſhed with ſpe- 
== cious pretences againſt all Revealed Religion ; Which they the 
= more boldly entertained, becauſe they knew it was leſs criminal to 
turn — than Proteſtant, in places where the Popiſh intereſt 
preva ed. „ 1 Wet 4 
_ . Thoſe prejudices once taken up, daily grew ſtronger, by the ob- 
ſervation of new inſtances of this fant, awd the p00. ny thoſe 
of that communion in acting the ſame part. And men of wit and 
learning, who ſooneſt ſaw. into this myſtery, and had no inward 
bonds on them, failed not to hand about and cultivate thoſe pre- 
tences to that degree, that many begun to own their apoſtacy, if not 
openly, yet more covertly. 1 | 
Not long after the beginning of the laſt elapſed century, ſo far as 
I can learn, nnn Italy began to form a ſort of a new 
: | 


* Growth of Deiſm, p. 3. Refle&ions on it, p. 8. see Jeſuits Morals, 
t Clarkſons Practical Droinicy of Papiſts, y 22 1 
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and zealouſly propagated this new divinity, 
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vaunted that they had 
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party. They called themſelves Theis, or Deirts, unjuſtly pretend - 


ing that they were the only perſons who owned the one true God. 
And hereby they plainly intimated that they had rejected the name 
of Chriſt, They rejected all revelation as cheat, prieſt-craft and 
impoſture, pretending that there was nothing fincere in religion, 
fave what nature's light taught. However, being generally per- 
ſons too ſond of a preſent life, and too uncertain about a' future, 
they thought it not meet to put too much to the hazard, for this 

r pretended religion, It was a refined fort of Paganiſm which 


they embraced, and they were pleaſed to imitate the heathen phi- 


loſophers, who, whatever their peculiar ſentiments were-in matters 
of religion; yet for peace-ſake, they looked on it as ſafe to follow 
the mode, and comply with the religious uſages that prevailed in 
the places where they lived, That which made this party the more 
conliderable was, that it was made up of men, who pretended to 
learning, ingenuity, and poliſhed manners, and who ſet up for wits, 
They pretended to write after the of the new philoſophers, 
who (corned that philoſophical ſlavery, which former ages had been 
under to Ariſtotle, They inculcated that credulity was no leſs 
dangerous in matters of religion, than in matters of philoſophy. 
And herein certainly they were not miſtaken. But one may juſt! 

ſuſpect, that at the ſame, while they pretended to guard again 


ealineſs in believing, they have fallen into the worſt credulity, 'as 


well as into the moſt ruinous incredulity. For none is ſo credulous 
as an Atheiſt. | | 
Much about the ſame time, ſome novel opinions began to be 


much entertained in Holland, in matters of religion. The broach- 


ers of them, being men learned and diligent, carefully cultivated 


them, till they were ripened into ſomething very near-akin to plain 
Socinianiſm, which is but one remove from Deiſm. It was not 
long after this when thoſe new-fangled notions took footing in Eng- 


| "land, and began to be embraced and countenanced by ſome topping 


church-men, who, forgetful of their own Articles, Homilies, Subſcrip- 
tions, and the conduct of their predeceſſors, carefully maintained, 
715 ' 

I ſhall not make bold to judge what the deſigns of thoſe were, 

who appeared moſt- zealous for thoſe new. notions'; This is to be 


left to the judgment of him, who e ſearches the heart of / the chil- 


« dren of men,” and will bring forth things that ate now hid, But 


there were not a few reaſons to ſuſpect that the Jeſuits had a con- 
| ſiderable hand in diſſeminating 
tools, though it is likely they did not ſuſpect this. The Jeſuits . 
planted the ſovereign drug of Arminianiſm 
in England, which in time would purge out the Northern Hereſy “. 


them, and that others were their 


+ * Ruſhworth's Collect. Part 1 p. 4735. Letter by a J. ſuit to the Rector at Bruſſels 
ſee p. 62. ibid, ECC 
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This it could not otherwiſe do, than by ſhaking men as to all princi- 
ples of religion. And it is a known maxim, that make men once 
athieſts, it will be eaſy to turn them papiſts. © The jealouſies many 
diſcerning people had of this, were conſiderably increafed, when it 
was ſcen with what violence the abettors of this new divinity ap- 
peared againſt the more moderate part of the church of England, as 
well as the diſſenters, upon the account of ſome ceremonies own'd 
by themſelves as indifferent in their own nature: While at the ſame, 
time, they expreſſed a great deal of tenderneſs, if not reſpect to the 
church of Rome, and made propoſals for union with her. :S 
But whatever there is as to this, it is certain that this divinity o- 
pens a door, and has given encouragement to that apoſtacy from 
chriltianity, that has ſince followed, and till increaſes, under the 
name of deim. | | 
This divinity teaches us, that no more is neceſſary to be believed, 
in order to ſalvation, ſave what is confeſſed and owned by all that are 
W called chriſtians. Dicunt ſe non videre unde, aut quo modo; prater 
| pauca ita, que apud omnes in con ſeſſo 1unt, alia plura adhuc neceſſaria 
. ftendi aut ehici poſſit *; that is, They ſee not how it can be 
made appear, that beſides these few things, which are by all owned, 
* any others are neceſſary to ſalvation.” - Conſonantly hereto, they 
exprefly deny any thing to be fundamental, which has been contro- 
verted, or afterwards may be ſo. Inu word, they teach that we are 
not neceflarily to believe any thing, ſave what is evident to us. And 
that only is to be reckoned evident, which is confeſſed by all, and to 
which nothing that has any, appearance of truth can be oppoſed. 
Now after this, what is left in chriſtianity ? The . & pu- 
rity, the perfection and ſufficiency of the ſeriptures ; the trinity, 
== deity of Chriſt, his ſatisfaction, the whole diſpenſation of the ſpirit, 
8 je essay faith alone, and all the articles of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, have been and are controverted, None of them therefore is 


1 neceſſary to ſalvation, Are not men left at liberty, without hazard 


of their ſalvation, to renounce all, ſave what is common to chriſtia- 
nity, with natural religion ? And ſince even ſome of its moſt con- 
fiderable articles about the attributes of God and his providence, fu» 
ture rewards and puniſhments have been, or may be controverted, 
why may we not reckon them unneceſſary too 7 The deiſts have 
= borrowed their doctrine of evidence, and oppoſed it to the chriſtian 
W religion. One of them tells us 4 « If our happineſs depends upon 
our belief, we cannot firmly believe, till our reaſon be convinced 
« of a ſupernatural religion.“ And if the reaſons of it were evident, 
there could be no longer any contention about religion. How little 
does this differ from that divinity, which tells us, that God is obliged 
to offer us ſuch arguments to which nothing that has an appearance 


Remonſtr. Apol. Fol. x2. 4+ 1bi Cap. 24. Fol. 276, and Cap. 25, Fo), 28 
} Oracles of reaſon, p. 206. Lanes by ANG. to C, Benet N 
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of truth can be oppoſed ! And if this be wanting, they are not to be 
received as articles of faith, Now if after this, the deiſts can but 
offer any thing that has an appearance of truth againſt chriſtianity, 
are free to reject it in cumulo. 
is divinity reduces chriſtianity to mere morality. Nothing elſe 
is univerſally agree to, if even that be ſo, „ The ſuppoſition of 
" fin,” * — that wore a mitre 4 does not bring in any new 
« religion, but only makes new circumſtances and names of old 
« things, and requires new helps and advantages to improve our 
« powers, and to encourage our endeayours : And thus the law of 
1 grace is nothing but a reſtitution of the law of nature. 
And further, leſt we ſhould think this morality, wherein they 
— the whole of chriſtianity, owes its being to the agency of the 
anctifying ſpirit, we are told, “ That the ſpirit of God, and the 
« grace of Chriſt, when uſed as diſtinct from moral abilities and 
« performances, ſigniſy nothing 4.” And a complaint is made of 
' Come, who fill the world « with a buz and noiſe of the divine ſpi- 
« rith.” Hence many ſermons were rather ſuch as became the 
the chair of a philoſ teaching ethicks, than that of one, who 
by office is bound to know and preach nothing ſave Chriſt and bim 
crucihed, Heathen 2 been ſubſtituted in the room of 
Goſpel holineſs. And ethieks by ſome have been preached inſtead 
of the 4 of Chriſt, And if — complaints were made of this 
conduct, tho' by men who preached the neceſſuy of holineſs, urged 
ie by all the goſpel motives, and careſully practised what they preach- 
* ed in their lives, they were expoſed and rejected, and the perſons, 
who offered them, were reflected on, as enemies to morality z 
whereas the plain truth of the caſe was, they did not complain of 
_ being taught to be moral ; but that they were not taught ſome- 
what more. ' | 
After men once were taught that the controverted doctrines of 
— not neceſſary to ſalvation, and that all that was neceſſa- 
ry t was to be referred to and comprehended under morality, 
and that there was no need of regeneration, or the ſanctifying influ- 
ences of the ſpirit of Chriſt in order to the performance of our duty, 
it is eaſy to (ce how light the difference was to be accounted betwixt 
a chriſtian and an honeſt moral heathen. And if any ſmall tempta- 
tion offered, how natural was it for men to judge that the hazard was 
not great, to ſtep over from Chriftianity to Deiſm, which is paga- 
niſm-a /a mode. And to encourage them to it, it is well known bow 
favourably many used to expreſs themſelves of the ſtate of the Hea- 
_ hens: Little minding that the Chriſtian religion repreſents them as 
„without God and without Chriſt, and without 
« wrath, and dead in treſpaſſes and fins. 


8. Park's defence of Reclef, Poli. page 324. Idem ibid. 
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I need not ſtand to prove that this divinity is nearly allied to Soci- 
nianiſm. It is well known that they reckon the Socinians ſound in 
the fundamentals, and therefore think them in no hazard, provided 
they live morally, Hence men have been emboldened to turn Soci- 
mans. And every body = ſee, by what eaſy removes, one — 
from Socinianiſm arrive at Deiſm. For my part, I can ſee little di 

| ference betwixt the two. The Deiſt indeed ſeems the honeſter mat 
of the two: He rejects the goſpel, and owns that he does ſo: The 
other, I mean, the Socinian pretends to retain it, but really rejects 
it. But I ſhall not inſiſt any further in diſcovering the N 
this new divinity to libertinifin and Deiſm, ſince others have fully 
and judiciouſly done it from the moſt unqueſtionable arguments and 
documents. And more efpecially, ſince in fact, it is evident, that 
| wherever this new divinity has obtained, Socintans and Deiſts as 


WE bound, and many who embrace it, daily go over to them; which I 


take to be the ſureſt evidenoe, if it be duly circumſtantiated, of the 
W cendency of this doctrine, to encourage thoſe 'opmione, and leaſt 
W liable to any juſt exception, And perhaps, I might adds that few; 


© cotnparatively very few, who own the contrary doctrine, have gone 


But to return, whener we Have for a little digreſsced, to the ſtate 
of religion in England. No ſobner were they adviincee to power, 
= who had drunk in thoſe opinions, but prefently the dodriney that 
tre purely evangelical, by which the apoſtles converted the world, 
W the reformers promoted and carried on our reformation from Popery, 
and the pious preachers of the church of England did keep ſome- 
what of the liſe and power of religion amongſt their people; theſe - 
doctrines, I ſay, began to be decryed, Juſtification by the righteouſ- 
neſs of Chriſt, which Luther called Articulus rtantis aut ts er- 
ilefix, that redemption that is in him, even the forgivenefs of Bun 
= through faith in his blood ; the myſtery of the grace, mercy und 
bre of God manifeſted in Chriſt ; the great myſtery of godlineſs; 
WE the diſpenſation of the ſpirit for conviction, renovation, fanckifica - 
tion, conſolation and edification of the church by a ſupply o. fpirit- 
ual gifts and other doctrines of alike tendency, were, upon all occa- 
ſong, boldly expoſed, diſcredited in the preſs and pulpit. The mi- 
niſters who dared to avow, and from a conyiction of the truth, the 
ſenſe of the obligation of their promiſes and fubſcriprions to the at- 
ticles, were ſure to have no preferment, nay to be bratided wirh rhe 
* names of Calvinifts, Puritans, fanaticks, and I know not 
at, 4, | | | 

The doQtrines of faith were not regarded as belonging to the foun- 
dation of religion. The morality of the bible was pretended the on- 
ly thing that was neceſſary, and as. much of the doctrine, as all, e- 
ven Socinians, Quakers, and all the reſt were agreed in, ſufficient: 
Aud if any oppoſed this, though in civil language and by fair argu- 


— 
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ments, they were ſure to be expoſed ag enemies to morality, although 
their adverſaries durſt not put the conteſt with them on this ifſve ; 
that he ſhould be reckoned the greateſt friend to morality, who was 
moſt blameleſs in his walk, and ſhewed it the greateſt practical re- 
d. They could exerciſe charity, forbearance and love to a Socinian 
that has regounced all the fundamental truths of religion; hut none 
to a poor diſle nter, who ſincerely believed all the doctrinal articles; 
nay, even a ſober churchman, ho could not conſent! to new unau- 
thorized ceremonies, was become intolerable. 80 that men, at this 
time, wigs with much more credit and, leſs hazard, turn Soeinian 
or any thing, thaa diſcover the leaſt regard to truths, contained ia, 
the articles, owned by the moſt of the. reformed, churches, and 
taught by our own reformers. This is tov well known to be deny- 
ed by any one who knows how things were carried on at that time 
e my Wire bas un 
Further, whereas preachers formerly, in order to engage men to a 
compliance, with the yo! I, were wont to preſs much upon them 
their guilt, the, impoſſibility of ſtanding before, God, in. their own 
tghteouſneſa, ele, impotency, their milery by the fall, the neceſſity 
of regeneration, illumination, the power of grace to make them wil- 
ling to comply, and that na man could ſincerely call Chriſt, Lord, 
oa be ſubje&t to him practically, ſave by the Holy Ghoſt : Care was Wi 
now taken to unteach them all this, and to ſhew them how very lit- 
tle they had loſt by the fall, if any thing was loſt by. it, either 
in point of light to diſcern, or power and inclination to pracliſe du- 
ty. They were told how pox leng:h their own right&ouſneſs would 
g, and that it would do their buſineſs ; they might, ſafcly e- 
nough ſtand be fore God in it; or if there was any room for 
Chriſt's righteouſneſe, it was only to piece out theit own, where 
it was wanting. In a word, the people were told what fine perſons 
many of the Heathens were, who knew nothing of illumination, 
regeneration, orwhat the bible was, and how little odds, if any 
taall, there was betwixt grace and morality, ,. 
And, whereas a yeneration for the Lord's day. was a mean to 
keep people under ſome concern about religion, pod that day Ways 
ſpent by faithful miniſters, in preſſing upon the conſcicnces of their 
people, thoſe new contemned goſpel truths, to. the ſpoiling of the 
whole plot ; care was taken to diſcredit and bring it into contempt, 
Miniſters, inſtead of telling them on that day, that they were natus- 
pu} inclined to ſin, levity, folly and vanity, were, commanded to 
cal with them as perſons too much inclined to be ſerious, and in- 
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Any one that would be ſatiefied io the truth of this, muſt pcrvſe the ſermons and 
writin bliſhed by that party of old and of late, and the biſtories of thoſe times, 
—＋ arly Ruſhworth's collection, the ſpet ches of the long parliament, and later wri- 
ings, and they will fiad documents mote than enough, And they may conſult the com 
ment of, F Toner Beggit de flatu ecckſiz Agar a 
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ſtead of preaching the goſpel, they were required, under the higheſt 
W pains, to entertain them with a profane book of ſports . And for 
W diſobedience many were ejected. And that they might be taught 
W by cxample as well as precept, a Sunday's Evening Mark was pub- 
lickly acted, where were preſent perſons of no mean note. 
oreover, a ſtate game being now to he played, the pulpit, preſs, 
and religion and all were made baſely to truckle to ſtate deſigns f, 
and to the inflaving of the nations, by adFancing the doctrines of 
paſſive obedience, non reſiſtance and Jure divino-/bip of kings; 
whereby men of 3 were wounded to ſee the ordinances of 
Chriſt proſtituted to ſuch projects, as were entirely foreign, to ſay 
no worſe, to the deſign of their inſtitution : And men of no religion, 
or who were not fixed about it, were drawn over to think it a mere 
cheat; and that the deſign of it was only to carry on ſecular inte» 
reits under ſpecious pretences. | 

1 At length by thoſe means and ſome other things, which are not 
of our preſent conſideration concurring confuſions ripened into a 
civil war, whereby every one was left to ſpeak, write and live as 
he pleaſed. | | 
Many who intended no hurt, while they upon honeſt deſigns, en- 
quired into, and laid open the faults of the eminent clergy, did un- 
aware furniſh looſe and atheiſtical men with pretences againſt the 
miniſtry : And what in truth gave only ground for a diſlike of the 
faulty perſons, was received by many as a juſt ground of prejudice 
againſt the very paſtoral office as prieſt-craft, and all who are clothed 
with it, as a ſet of ſelf-dehgning men, | 
The body of the people, who had been debauched by the exam- 
ple of a ſcandalous clergy, and hardened in fin by the intermiſſion 
of all diſcipline, which of late had only been exerciſed againſt the 
ſober and pious, who could not go into the meatures that were then 
taken, the neglect of painful preaching, the Book of Sports and Paſ- 
Limes and who had thefr heads filled with the airy and ſelf-elating 

== notions of man's ability to „ free- will, univerſal grace, and the 
like, and who now, when 4. much needed the inſpection of their 
faithful paſtors were deprived of it, many of them, by the iniquity 
of the times, being forced to take ſanctuaty in foreign nations. 
The people, I ſay, by theſe things turned quite giddy, and broke 
into numberleſs ſets and parties. Every one who had entertained 
thoſe giddy notions was zealous, even to fnadneſs, for propagating 
them, and . himſelf authorized to plead for them, print for 
them and preach them. The office of the miniſtry, that had be- 
fore been rendered contemptible, by the, ſuppreſhon of the beſt 
preachers, and the ſcandalous lives of thoſe who were mainly en- 


* Ruſhworth's Colle, part, ad. Vol, I. page. 449. Biſhop of Sarum — 
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couraged, was now made more ſo, by the intruſion of every bold, 
ignorant and aſſuming enthuſiaſt. "The land was filled with books 

controverſy ſtuffed with unſound, offenſve and ſcandalous te- 
nets, which were ſo multiplied, as they never have been in any nation 
of the world in ſo ſmall a compaſs of time, The generality of the 
people being, by the neglect of a fcandalous miniſtry, and the diſ- 
couragement of thoſe, who were laborions, drenched in ignorance, 
were eaſily ſhaken by thoſe controverſial writings that were diſſe- 
minated every where, and became an eaſy prey to every bold 
ſeftarian, 3 | 

Many of the better ſort ſet themſelves to oppoſe theſe extremes, 
and from a deteſtation of them, were carried, ſome into one evil, 
ſome into another. Whereby the common enemy reaped advan- 
tage, and truth ſuffered even by its defenders Miniſters who de- 
fired to be faithful, by the abounding of thoſe errors, were forced 
to oppoſe them in publick : Whereby preaching beeame leſs edi · 
fying, and diſputes increaſed to the great detriment of religion. 


nation was thus crumbled into parties, in matters both civil 


and religious, the times turned cloudy and dark : Pretences of reli» 
ion were dreadfully abufcd on all hands to ſubſerve other 2 
nd even the beſt both of miniſters and people wanted not their 
own ſad failings, which evil men made the worſt uſe of. The 
word and providence were uſcd in favour of ſo many croſs opinions 
and practices, that not a few begun to run into that ſame extreme, 
which ſome in France and Italy had before gone into, And about 
this time it was that the learned Herbert began to write in favour 
of deiſm: Of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak afterwards, 

After the reſtoration, things were ſo far from being mended, 
that they grew worſe Lewdneſs and atheiſm were encouraged at 
the court, which now looked like a little Sodom. The clergy 
turned no leſs ſcandalous, if not more than before. Impiety was, 
as it were, publickly and with applauſe aQed. and taught on the 

and all ſerious religion was there expoſed and ridiculed. Yea t 
pulpits of many became theatres, whereupon men aſſumed the bold- 
nels to ridicule ſerious godlineſs, and the graveſt matters of religion, 
ſuch as communion with God, confeſhon of fin, prayer by the 
ſpirit, and the whole work of converfion. Controverſial writings were 
multiplied, and in them grave and ſerious truths were handled in a jo- 
cular way. The ſcriptures were burleſqued, and the moſt impor- 
, tany truths, under pretence of expoling the diflenters, to the | 
grief of all good men among them, and in the Church of England, 


were treated with contempt and ſcorn. The pulpits were again 


N to ſtate deſigus and doctrines; and the great truths of the 
ſpel, in reference to man's miſery, and his recovery by Jeſus 
Chriſt, entirely neglected by many: And diſcourſes of morality came 


1 
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in their place, I mean a morality that has no reſpect to Chriſt as its 
end, author and the ground of its acceptance with God, which 
is plain heatheniſm. The more ſober and better part were traduced 
as enthuſiaſtical, diſloyal hypocrites, and I know not what. And 
ſometimes, they on the other hand, in their own defence were con- 
ſtrained to lay open the impiety, atheiſm and blaſphemous boldneſs 
of their traducers in their way of management of divine thin 


And while matters were thus carried betwixt them, - careleſs and in- 


different men, eſpecially of the better and moſt conſiderable quality, 
being debauched in the practice, by the licentiouſneſs of the 
court, the immorality and looſeneſs of the ſtage, were willing to 


8 conform their principles to their practice, for which this ſtate of 
things gave them a favourable occaſion and plauſible pretence. Men 
XX whole walk and way looked like any thing of a real regard to reli- 
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E they aſſumed in practice, convinced theſe 


ion, they heard ſo often traduced as hypocrites, fanaticks, and I 
now not what, that they were eaſily induced to believe them to be 
ſuch. They who taught them ſo, on the other hand, by the liberty 
entlemen, that whatever 


{3 | their profeſſion was, yet they believed 4 — about religion them- 
== ſclves: And therefore it was eaſy to infer that all was but a cheat, 


Beſides, the popiſh party who were ſufficiently encouraged, while 
the ſober diſſenters of the proteſtant perſuaſion were cruelly perſe- 


I | cuted, made it their buſineſs to promote this unſettledneſs in mat- 


ff they were once brought there, they would ſoon 
XX believe any thing in matters of religion, 


ters of religion. They found themſelves unable to ſtand their 
$a in the way of fair debate, and therefore they craftily ſet 

emſelves, rather to ſhake others in their faith, than direaly to 
_X preſs them to a compliance with their own ſentiments. And it is 
= well known they wrote many books full of ee level. 


ling at this, to bring men to believe nothing; as well knowing that 
brought to 


F On theſe and the like occaſions and pretences, aroſe this defec- 
== tion from the Goſpel, which has been nouriſhed by many of the 
= ſame things which firſt gave it birth, till it is grown to ſuch ſtrength, 
as fills all the well-wiſhers to the jntereſt of religion, with juſt 
fears, as to the iſſue, 

Nor was it any wonder that theſe pretences ſhould take, eſpecially 
with perſons of liberal education and parts, who only were capable 
of obſerving thoſe faults, which gave occaſion for them: Since the 
prac were prepared for, and inclined to ſuch a defection by a 

ng continuance under the external diſpenſation of the Goſpel, 
without any experience of its power, the prevalent love of luſt, that 
makes men impatient of any thing that may have the leaſt tende! 
to reſtrain them from purſuing the gratification thereof ; to whic 


we may add the the natural enmity of the mind of man againſt the 
myſtery of the goſpel, | 
| . D 2 
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There was another thing, which at this time had no ſmall influ. 
ence ; the philoſophical writings of Mr. Hobbs, Spinoza, and ſome o- 
thers of the ſame tribe, got, one way or other, a great vogue amongſt 
our young gentry. and ſtudents, whereby many were poisoned with 
principles deſtructive of all true religion and morality, 

By thoſe and the like means, things are now come to that paſs, that 
not a few have boldly avowed their apoſtacy from the chriſtian reli- 
gion, not only in converſation, but in print. They diſown the name 
of Chriſt, call themſelves deiſts, and glory in that name. "They have 
publiſhed many writings reflecting on the ſcriptures, and juſtifying 
the mlelves in rejecting them. = 

And we bave juſt reaſon to ſuſpect that, befides thoſe, who do a- 
yow their principles, who are perhaps as numerovs in theſe lands, 
as any where elſe, there are many, who yet are aſhamed to ſpeak it 


out, who bear them good - will, and who want only a little more time 


to harden themſelves againſt the odium that this way goes under, 
and a fair occaſion of throwing off the maſk, which they yet think 
meet to retain. Of this we have many indications, ; 
Many have aſſumed an unaccountable boldneſs, in treating things 
ſacred and ſerious too freely in writing and converſation. They 
make bold to jeſt upon the ſcriptures, and upon every occaſion to 


traverſe them. When once men have gone this length, the venera - 


ow due to that bleſſed book is gone, and they arg in a fair way to re- 
it. 
b Others have made great advances to this defeftion, by diſſeminat - 
ing and entertaining reproaches againſt a ſtanding miniſtry, It is 
known what contempt has been caſt upon this order of men, whom 
God hath iptruſted with the goſpel difenſation, and who, by office, 
are obliged to maintain its honour, If this order of men fall under 
that general contempt, which ſome do their utmoſt to bring them to, 
religion cannot long maintain its ſtation amongſt us, when the prin- 
gipal means of the Lord's appointment are laid aſide, or rendered 
uſeleſs, no other means will avail. 

And hereon further there follows a neglect of attendance on the 
- miniſtry of the word, which the Lord has appointed for the edifica- 
tion of the church, and cſtabliſhing people in the faith of the truth, 
he has revealed to us therein. When this once begins to be neglec- 
ted, men will ſoon turn ſceptical and unconcerned about religion. 

And further, It is very obſervable, that many are ſtrengthened in 
this neglect, by principles calculated for this purpoſe, while the 
whole eſſicacy of preaching is made to depend, not on the ble ſſin 
of Chriſt, whoſe inſtitution it is, or the influences of his ſpirit, whic 
he has promiſed for ſetting it home on the hearers for their convic- 
tion, converſion and edification z but on the abilities and addreſs of 
the preachers. It is natural to conclude, that it is better to ſtay at 
home and read ſome book, than to go to ſermon, if the preacher is 
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and growt 


; ll pretences to revelation are vain, chest and impoſture. 


; cerned ; ye iI ſhall in the ſubſequent chapter offer a few things 
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not of uncommon abilities Which is a principle ayowed by many, 
W 2nd their practice ſuits their principles. : % 
Beſides, which is the true ſpring of the former, I am afraid igno- 


nnce of the nature of revealed religion, the deſign of its inſtitutions, 


and all its principal concerns, is become more common than is uſu» 
ally obſerved, even amongſt men of liberal education and the beſt. 
quality. And hence many of them entertain notions in conſiſtent 
with their own religion, at firſt out of ignorance, and afterwards 
BW think themſelves in honour engaged to defend them, although 
W deſtruQtive ta the religion they profeſs, TI 

| Add to all this, that profanity in practice has, like a deluge, over- 


0 | ſpread thoſe lands: And where this once takes place love to fin ne- 


Ver fails to engage men to thoſe principles, which may countenance 


wem in the courſes they love, and deſign to cleave to. 


This ſeems plainly to be the ſtate of matters with us at preſent : And 


| I E we ſee but little appearance of any redrels. The infection ſpreads, 


aud many are daily carried off by it both in England and Scotland. 
== Though A muſt be owned that Scotland, as yet, is leſs tainted with 
chat poiſon ; But thoſc of this nation have no reaſon to be ſecure, 
ſince many are infected, and more are in a forwardneſs to it, than is 


commonly thought 


Having given this ſhort, but I conceive, true account of the riſe 
« 5 of deiſm, it now remains that we conſider, what theſe 
principles are which they maintain. The Deiſts, although they are 


Y not perfectly one amongſt themſelves, yet do agree in two things. 


1. They all reject revealed religion, and plainly maintain that all 


WE maintain that natural religion is ſufficient to anſwer all the great 


ends of religion, and the only rule whereby all our religious prac- 
ices are to be ſquared. The firſt of theſe aſſertions only tells what 
==#thcir religion is not, and expreſſes their oppoſition to all revelation, 
particularly to chriſtianity, which has of late been worthily defended 


nnd aſſerted by many againſt all their objections; and I ſhall not much 


4s inſiſt in adding to what they have written to ſuch excellent purpoſe. 


The ſecond tells us what their religion is, and it is this chiefly we 
deſign in the following pages to debate with them. They have 
long been upon the offenſive part, which is more eaſy, We deſign 


now ta put them on the defenſive. | 


They who call themſclres deiſts, although they thus far agree, yet 
are not all of one ſort. I find them by one af] their e 


2 claſsed into two ſorts mortal and immortal®, | 


The immortal are they, who maintain a futute ſtate, The mor- 
tal, they who deny one. It is with the firſt we are principally con- 


* Oragles of Reaſon, p. 99 


2. They all 
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with reſpect to the mortal deiſts. And in what I have to ſay of them, 
I ſhall be very ſhort ; becauſe, I conceive, what has already been 
offered, in the introduction, againſt this ſort of men, might almoſt 
ſuperſede any further diſcourſe about them. | 


CHAP. II, 


| 


M ortal Deitts who, and what judgement to be made of them and their 


Bentiments. 


HE mortal deiſts, who alſo are called nominal deiſts, den ing 
a future ſtate, are, in effect, mere athieſts. This perhaps ſome 


may think a harſh judgement; but yet it is ſuch as the deiſts the m- 


ſelves, who are on the other fide, will allow. 


One who owns himſelf a Deiſt, thus expreſſes his mind. We do 
s believe, that there is an infinitely powerful wiſe aud good God, 
« who ſuperintends the actions of mankind, in order to retribute to 
« every one according to their deſerts ; Neither are we to boggle 


e at this creed ; for if we do not ſtick to it, we ruin the founda- 1 


% tion of all human happineſs, and are, in effect, no better than 
„ mere atheiſts*,” | 

A further account of this ſort of men we have given us by one, 
whom any may judge capable enough for it, who conſiders his way 


+ of writing, and the account he gives of himſelf, „I have obſerved 4 


« ſome,” ſays he, „ who pretend themſelves deiſts, that they are 


« men of looſe and ſenſual lives; and I make no wonder that they 8 
« diflike the chriſtian doctrine of ſelf-denial, and the ſevere threat= 
« nings againſt wilful ſinners. * You may be ſure they will not al- 


„ ledge thisreaſon : But having read Spinoza and Hobbs, and being 
taught to laugh at the ſtory of Balaam's aſs, and Sampſon's locks, 
40 hey proceed to ridicule the reality of all miracle and revelation. 
% J have converſed with ſeveral of this temper, but could never get 
« any of them ſerious enough to debate the reality of revelation ; 
* But a witty jeſt, and Yother glaſs puts an end to all further con- 
« fideration.” Theſe are mere Scepticks and practical athicſts, ra- 
ther than real deiſts. * | 

Now it is to no purpoſe to debate with men of this temper. If 
they will liſten to arguments, many have ſaid enough, if not to con- 
vince them, for I know it is not an eaſy matter to convince ſome 
men; yet to ſtop their mouths ; and thereſore I ſhall not offer any 
arguments: Only I ſhall lay down a few clear principles, and from 


Letter to the deity, p. 125, f Growth ofdeilm, p. 5. 
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them draw an inference or two, which will make it evident, 
judgement we are to make of this ſort of men. "” 4 
The principles I take for incontrovertible are theſe which follow, 
1. He deſerves not the name of a man, who adde not rationally, 
knowing what he does, and to what end. 2. No action which con- 
tributes not, at leaſt, in appearance, to man's happineſs is worthy of 
him. 4. The happineſs of a preſent life, which is all that theſe 
gentlemen allow, conliſts in the enjoyment of things. agreeable 
to our nature; and freedom from thoſe which, are repugnant to 
TE it. 4 Man's nature is ſuch, that his felicity depends not only on 
cheſe things, which at preſent he has, or wants ; but likewiſe, on 
== what is paſt, and what is future, a profpe of the one, and ire- 
fiction on the other, N as they are more or leſs agreeable, 
exceedingly increaſing his pleaſu 
ing hereafier the good we at preſent want, and of being ſreed from 
4% ls we ſuffer by, mightily enhances the pleaſure of what we poſſeſo, 
and always the trouble that ariſes from incumbent. evils. - 6. 80 
Narong is the defire every one finds in himſelf of a continuation in 
being, that the thoughts of annihilation are rendered very terrible 
and irkſom. 7. The practice of virtue, as it is the moſt pro- 
bable mean of attaining future happineſs, if any ſuch ſte be, ſo 
it is that which tends moſt to perfect and advance man's nature ; and 
ſo mult give the moſt ſolid and durable pleaſure, even here in this 
life. 8. It is malicious to do what tends to the obſtructing another 
= happineſs, when it cannot further one's own. Few men, will queſ- 
tion any of thoſe, and if any do, it is not worth while to debate with 
im. Now from thcſe we may ſee, - A 041: nate ul 
= 2- It would contribute —— the preſent ſelicity.of thoſe gentle» 


= 


men to believe, be it true or falſe, that there is a future Rate of happi» 
Meſs; ſince the hopes of immutable and endleſs bliſs would be a not- 
Plc antidote 2 the uncaſineſs of mind, that ariſes not only from 
incumbent evils, but allo from thoſe we fear, and the inconſtancy of 
our ſhort lived enjoyments. } : f bet 


tains, being already poſſeſſed of the proſpect of future happineſs, 
which ſupports them under preſent evils, arms them againſt the trou- 
bleſome reflections on paſt troubles, and fears of the future: And 
moreover animates them in the practice of theſe actions 
not only their own good, but that of the ſocieties wherein they live, _ 
is ſignally promoted. All attempts to rob them of this hope are 
highly malicious, and import no leſs than a conſpiracy againſt the 
| happineſs of mankind, ahd the good of the ſociety, wherein they 

lire: And therefore we may ſay aſſuredly, that as thoſe mortal deiſts 
are much incommoded by their own opinion; ſo their attempts for 
| its propagation, muſt be d on, as proceeding from no good de- 
| fign to the reſt of mankind, ; he 
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re or pain 5. The hopes of obtain- 


2. The generality of mankind, eſpecially where chriſtianity ob- 
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Here perhaps ſome of them may ſay, that this opinion tends to li- 
berate a great part of mankind, from the diſquieting fears of future 


1 - þ | | 
- To this 1 anſwer, 1. I believe it true, that their fears of foture 
miſery are uneaſy to them, as they have but little hope of future 
felicity, Their way of living allows them none. But theſe fears 
from conſcience of guilt, and are the genuine reſults of ac- 
tions, equally deſtructive to the actors, and the intereſt of the 
veſt of mankind. 2. Theſe fears have their uſe, and ſerve to deter 
from ſuch evils as are ruining to the perſons, who commit them, 
and human ſociety. 3. While this opinion liberates a few of 
the worſt of men, from theſe fears, which are a part of the 
ſt puniſhment of their villanies ; it emboldens them to run on 
in theſe evils, which ruin themſelves and others; and difpirits 
und diſcourages the only uſeful part ot mankind, by filling them 
with diſmal thoughts of annihilation, 4. Nor can all that the 
gdeilts are able to do, liberate themſelves or mankind from thoſe fears. 
The utmoſt that the; can pretend, with any ſhew of reaſon, is, that 
we have not ground 10 believe ſuch a ſtate Will this make us 
ſure that there is none ? But of this we have ſaid enough in the 
introduction.  — n dad 
By What has been ſaid, it is evident, what judgement we are to 
make of this ſort of deiſts. heir lives, writings and death ſhew 
them to be mere athieſts. CLIT BY n 
Vaninus, when firſt he appeared and wrote his amphitheatrum 
dentie divine, ſet out for ſuch a one that believed a God, 
at length ſpoke out plainly chat he believed none, and was dea, 
gedly burnt tor atheiſm at Tholouſe, April 9. 1619. He confeſ- 
ere were twelve of them that parted in company from Naples 
to teach their doctrine in all the provinces of Europe. | 
.- Uriel Accoſta wrote tor this opinion, as himſelf tells us in his c- 
' emplar vita humane, which is ſubjoined to Limburg's conference with 
Orobius the Jew. His laſt action tells us, what man he was. After he 
had made a vain attempt to ſhoot his brother, he diſcharged a piſtol 
in his own breaſt. This fell out about the twentieth or thirtieth 
year of the laſt century. 80 they live, and fo they die. 5 
Were this our deſign, or if we ſaw any need of it, we might give 
ſuch an account of the principles, practices and tragical exits of not 
_ a few of this ſort of perſons, as would be ſufficient to deter the ſober © 
from following them. But what has been ſaid is ſufficient to diſcover 
the deſtructive tendency of their prime opinion. And further we 


ſhall not concern ourſelves with them, but go on to that which is 
mainly intended in this diſcourſe. 0: A — 


* Great geographical difionary, + Limburgi prafatio & reſponſor Vriel 
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"HE ene! Deiſts, who own a PA "as are the only 7 
ſons with whom it is worth while to diſpute this point about 

the ſufficiency of natural religion. © Before we offer any . 
on this head, it is neceſſary we ſtate the queſtion clearly: and it 
the more neceſſary that none of the Deiſts have had the courage or- 

honeſty to do it. And here in the entry we ſhall lay down ee * 


things, which we think are not to be controverted on this occafion 
And we ſhall, after theſe conceſſions are made, 9 50 7 7 ſtill 610 11 
mains in debate. ” , 
1. We look on it as certain, that all the world; in al ages, hath hath * 


been poſſeſs'dof a God of ſome notion, of ſome power above them, on 2 5 | 
whom in more or leſs, they did depend; and to whom, on this account, * | 
ſome reſpect is due. This heathens have obſerved, Cicero, amongſt x, 
others, hath long ſince told us, „ that there is no nation ſo barba- 11 
«© rous that owns not ſome god, that has not ſome anticipations-or 

“ impreſſions from the nature of a godꝰ. Nor is this any more, than 

what we ate told, Rom. 1. 19. 20. &c. That the Gentiles have ſome "7. 
notions of truth concerning god, which they hold in ls ger” 3 © 


that god, partly by erecting 3 tribunal in their own. breaſts,. which" 2 
they cannot decline, tho they never ſo much would, and partly plus 
preſenting to their eyes thoſe viſible works that bear a . im 

of his invißble power and god-head, hath, as ip were, forced upon 7 4. Ak, 


them the 8 of ſome part of that, which the Apoſtle calls 5 
mri e, or that which may be known of god. Whence they wk bit. 
all in ſome meaſure knew god, tho they glorified him not as god. 1.4 j h- 
Ihe ſtories ſome have told us of nations that have no notion of a 
god, „upon ſearch are found falſe. And for ſome lewd perſons, who un 1 10 

e pretended to a ſetiled perſuaſion, they are not to be credited. - _- / | 
We have ſufficient reaſon to look on them as liars, or at leaſt, not * 754 1 i 
admit them as witneſſes in this caſe, | 

II. I do think that the knowledge of ſome of the 8 by 

laws of nature, and their obligation, hath univerſally obtainedf,” The 
gentiles, all of them, do by nature thoſe things, that is, . 25 
part of thoſe duties, which the law of nature injoins; which ſhews 
the work of the law, or ſome part 904 it, at leaſt, to be written in their. 1.51 


e natura Deorum Lib. 1. Lenquire not whether they wer N N 
dene wt the proper and [true grounds at he bree of thoſe laws3they o- Koa 
ed obligatory. 
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judicious intend by that expreſſionꝰ. Others think * Mr. Locke's 


hearts, ſince they do ſome things it enjoins. I do not think that this 


writing of the law imports innate ideas, or innate actual knowledge, 


which "Mr Locke hath been at ſo much pains to diſprove, with what 
ſucceſs I enquire not now. Some do think, = LON he grants 


the ſeli · evidence of a natural pr (1/8997 — Ane toward 
ſome notions, which others call innate, he grants 21 that the more 


arguments conclude only the improbability of innate ideas, and that 
they ate to be rejected, rather for want of evidence for them, than 
for the ſtrength of what is ſaid 2 them: but whatever there is 
as to this, neither the Apoſtle's ſcope, nor words oblige us to main - 
tain them. What is intended may be reduced to two aſſertions, viz» 
That men are born with ſuch faculties, which cannot, after they are 
capable of exerciſing them, but admit the obligation and binding 
force of ſome, at leaſt, of the laws of nature, — they ate fairly 
offered to their thoughts: and that man is ſo ſtated, that he cannot 
wiſs occaſions of thinking of, or coming to the knowledge of thoſe 
laws. of nature. Homines natei cognitione aligua dei instrucies, haud 
dicimus : Nullam omnino habent, 4d vi cognoscends dicimus ;, neque 
ita naturaliter cognoceunt atque tentiunt, insitam potentiam deum cognosr- 
cendi, ad cultum cjus aligus modo prevtandum, ſtimulantem, ponte re in 
adultis rationis cumpotibus, non minus certo & necestaris quam ipium ra- 
tiacinari, enerturam, unumquemque retinere, ratio nulla ert cur q_m_ 
mur, cum ſentiamus, ſays the learned Dr. 

III. It is unqueſtionable, and has been ſufficiently atteſted by the 
nations, and even by ſome of the worſt of them, that man has a con- 
ſcience, that ſometimes drags the — teateſt and moſt obſtinate oſfen- 
ders to its tribunal, in their own breaſts, accuſes them, condemns 
them, and in ſome fort executes the fentenoe againſt them, for their. 
ene _ how. me —_— they ws a heathen 


udice nemo necens —.— improba een 
-atia e e eee urnam. 


IV. We own thas r of Wend; which are of bine ne- 
ceſſity to the ſu ge of government, and order in the world, and the 
maintenance of human ſociety, are, in à good rr by 
the light of nature, and have been generally known. | 

V. We. willingly: admit that, hens tradition, what bes 
provement of nature's light, many of il wiſer heathens have come 
to know,and expreſs many * to the nature of god, 


* Locke's 


„bock 1. Ch 4. $ 1 T Becconſall of 
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or another: for it is uſcful to ſeveral purpoſes, and has 4 reſpect to 
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man's duty, the corruption of nature, a future ſtate, &c. and ſome of 
them have lid nearer up to the knowledge they had than others : 
for which they are highly to be commended, and I don't grudge 
them their due praiſG. 1 85 | | 
VI. I look on it as certain, that the light of nature, had it been du» 
ly improven, might have carried them in theſe things, and others of 
the like nature, further than ever any went. 21 
But after all theſe things are granted, the queſtion concerning the 
ſufficiency of natural religion, remains untouched. y! | 
For clearing this, it is further to be obſerved; that, when we ſpeak 
of the ſufficiency of natural religion; or thoſe notices of god, and the 
way of worſhipping him, which are attainable by the mere light of 
nature, without revelation, weconfider it as a mean in order to ſome - 
end. For by ſufficiency is mean'd, that aptitude» of a mean for eom- 
paſling ſome end, that infers a neceſſary connetftion betwixt the due 
uſe, = be is, ſuch an uſe of the mean, as the perſon to whom it is ſaid 
_ ſufficient, js capable to 'make of it; and the attainment of the 
ant = i" # 444% a fr cf ts 5 op 
Now natural religion under this confideration may be afferted 
ſufficient or not, according as it is looked at with reſpett to one end, 


ſeveral ends. -a — e Wa * It, 1 27 
1. It ma con ſidered to human ſociety, 
which religion has a conſiderable influence, There could 2 
ſibly be any government ſettled amongſt atheiſts, or thoſe who pay 
no reſpett to a deity. 4 Remove god once out of heaven, and there 
« will never be any gods upon earth, If man's nature had not ſome- 
« thing of ſubſection in it to a ſupreme! being above him, and inhe- 
tc rent _ s obliging him how to behave himſelf coward god, 
« and toward the reſt of the world, government could have: never 
* been introduced, nor thought of. Nor can there be the leaſt mu- 
«© tual ſecurity between governors and governed, where nb god is 
« admitted. For it is an acknowledging of god, in his: fupreme 
„ judgment over the world, that is the ground of an oath j and u- 
« pon which the —_ all human engagements do depend” ſays 
an excellent perſon. And the famed Cicero. expreſſes himſelf very 
fully to the ſame purpoſe, ſpeaking of religion and piety; he ſays, — 
QAuibus gublatis, perturbatio vite requitur, & magna configſio, atgus haud 
icio, an pietate adverrus deos rublata, fides etiam, & rocietar humuni 


nerit, & una excellentiſſitaa virtus, juctitia tollatar . If the queſtion 


coucerned this end, we might own natural religion ſome way ſuſſi - 
cient to be a foundation for human ſociety; and ſome order and go- 
vernment in the world ; for it is — fact evident, that where tevela- 
aan ' 1 | 2 5 | 1 41171 
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tion has been wanting, there have been ſeveral well formed govern- 
ments. Though ſtill it muſt be ſaid; that they were obliged to tra - 
dition for many things that were of pſe; and to have recourſe to 
tended revelation, where the real was wanting, Which ſhews re- 
velation neceſſary, if not to the being, yet to the well-being of hu- 
man ſociety®, p 97 0 pv #6 
II. Natural religion may be conſidered in its ſubſerviency to god's 
moral government of the world; and with reſpect to this, it has ſeve- 
ral conſiderable uſes, that I cannot enter upon the detail of. Ir is the 
meaſure of god's judicial proceedings, with reſpect to thoſe of man- 
kind, who want revelation ; and as to this, there is one thing that is 
uſually obſerved, that it is ſufficient to juſtify god in puniſhing ſin- 
ners, that god ſometimes; even here in time, puniſhes offenders, and, 
by the 1 their conſciences, gives them dreadful preſages 
of a progreſs in his ſeverity, againſt them, after this life, cannot well 
be denied. Now certainly there muſt be ſome meaſure, 3 
ds in this matter. Where there is no law there is no tranſ - 
greſſion. Poniſhments cannot be inflifted, but for the tranſ, 
eſſion, and according to the tenor of a law. And this law, it it is, 
y, juſt and good, in its precepts, and equal in its ſanction, is not 
only the meaſure whereby the governor proceeds in puniſhing. offen · 
ders ; but that which juſtifies him in the puniſhment of them. It is 
needleſs to ſpeak of the grant of rewards in this caſe, becauſe with 
reſpect to them, not only juſtice, but grace and bounty have place, 
which are not aſtricted to any ſuch nice meaſures in the diſpenſation 
of favours, as juſtice is in execution of puniſhments. Now if na- 
tural religion is conſidered with reſpe& to this end, we ſay it is ſuf» 
ficient to juſtify god, and ſully clear him from any imputation of in- 
_ Juſtice or cruelty; whatever - puniſhments he may, either in time or 
after time, inflict upon mankind, who want revelation. There are 
none of them come to age 1. Who have not fallen ſhort of knowing 
many duties, which they might have known. 2; Who have not 
omitted many duties, which they knew themſelyves obliged to, And 
3. who have not done what they knew they ought not to have done 
and might have forborn. If theſe three are made out, as no doubt 
may be againſt all men, I do not ſee. what reaſon any will have 
to implead god either of hardſhip or injuſtice. 4 . 
There are, I know, who think it very hard, that thoſe natural noti- 
ces of god and religion, ſhould be ſuſſicient to juſtify god in adjudg - 
ing thoſe, who counteract them, to future and eternal puniſhments, 
while yet ſuch an attendance to, and compliance with them as men 
are vapable of, in their preſent circumſtances, is not ſufficient to in- 
title us to eternal rewards. / - N 54 hrs %. en 
But if, in this matter, any _— is charged upon god, who ſhall 
manage the plea ? Shall they who tranſgreſs and contraveen thoſe po- 
* See Amyrall of Relig. part. 2, Cap. SS. 
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tices do it? But what injuſtice meet they with, if they are 'condemn« 
ed for not knowing what they might have known ? Not doing what 
they were obliged to do, and were able to do? And for doing what 
they might and ſhould have forborn? If all theſe may be laid to their 
charge, though there were no more, what. have they to ſay for them» 
ſelves or againſt god ? They ſure have no reaſon to complain. If 
any have reaſon to complain, it muſt be they who have walked-up to 
the natural notices of god. But where is there any ſuch ? We may 
ſpare our vindication till ſuch a one be found. Nor is it eaſy to 
prove that man's obedience, though perfect, muſt neceſſarily intitle 
to eternal felicity. And he who ſhall undertake to implead god of 
injuſtice upon the account of ſuch a ſentence, as that we now ſpeak 
of, will not find it eaſy to make good his charge. 
Were the difficulty thus moulded, that it is hard to d that 
thoſe natural notices of god are ſuffieient to 723 condema- 
ing the tranſgreſſors of them to future puniſhments, while punctual 
compliance with them is not ſufficient to ſave thoſe, who yield this 
obedience, from thoſe puniſhments, which the contraveeners are li- 
able to for their tranſgreſſion. Though it were thus moulded, it 
would be a hard taſk to make good ſuch a charge. But Lam not 
concerned in it: nor are any, who judge the p who have gone 
furtheſt in this compliance, liable upon other accounts, becauſe they 
— own their — ſo — N —— as tq ſave them 
om thoſe degrees of wrath, whi - guilt would have 
inferred. WS 36 | 1 | $ 22 Of 007 * 
3. Other ends there are, with reſpect to which natural gies may 
be conſidered, which I ſhall paſs without naming, and {hall only 
make mention of that which we are concerned in, and is aimed at 
in the preſent controverſy, and that is, the future happineſs of man 
in the enjoyment of god. This certainly is the ſupreme and ultimate 
end of religion with reſpe& to man himſelf. For that the glory of 
god is the chief end abſolutely, and mult, in all reſpeQs, have the 
preference, I place beyond debate. | b 
Nov it is as to this end, that the queſtion about the fafficiency of 
natural religion is principally moyed, And the queſtion, in ſhort, 
amounts to this, whether the notices of god and religion, which all 
men by the light of nature have, or at leaſt by the mere improvement 
of their natural abilities without revelation, may have, are ſufficient 


» 


to direct them in the way to eternal blefledneſs, ſatisfy them that 


ſuch a ſtate is attainable, and point out-the way how it is to be at- 
tained; and whether by that practical compliance with thoſe no- 
tices, which man in his preſent ſtate is gapable of, he may certainly 
attain to acceptance with god, pleaſe him, and obtain this eternal 
happineſs in the enjoyment of him ? The deiſts are for the affirma- 


tive: As we ſhall afterwards make appear, when we conſider their 


opinions more particularly. | 


. 
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- But before we proceed to offer arguments, it will be needful to 
branch this queſtion into ſeveral particulars that are included in it, 
| that we may the better conceive of, and take up the 1 of it, and 
how much is included and wrapt up in this aſſertion. ueſtion, 
which we n be turned into thoſe five 
ſubordinate queries. „ 9486 EF boy 72 

I. 4 Whether by the mere light of nature we can difcover an e- 
« ternal ſtace'of and know that this is attainable,” Un- 
leſs this is done, nothing in matters of religion is done. It is impoſ- 
fible that nature's light can give any directions as to the means of 
1 future happineſs, if it cannot ſatisfy us, that there is ſuch a 

is . | | | i 


II. Whether men left to the conduct of the mere lightof nature, 
% can diſcover and find out the way of attaining it.“ That 
is, whether by the light of nature we can know-and find out all that 
is required of us, in way of duty, in order to our eternal felicity ? If 
the affirmative is choſen, it muſt be made appear . light, 
what duties are 419 this purpoſe, that thoſe which 
are preſcribed are i duties, that they are al} that are nece 
in order to the attainment of the end, if they are complied withal. 
Although we ſhould have it never fo clearly made out that there 
is'n future ſtate of happineſs, yet if we are left at an utter loſs as 
the means f attaining it, we are no better for the diſcovery, . 
- Hl, „Whether nature's light gives ſuch a full a certain diſcovery 
« of both theſe as the caſe ſeems to require?“ Conſidering what à 
eaſe man at preſerit is in, to hope for an eternity of happineſs, is to 
look very high: and any man, who in his preſent circumſtances, 
ſhall entertain ſuch an expectation, on mere ſurmiſes and ſuſpicions, 
ed by the world, and his own heart asa fool. To 
up in the ſteady impreſſion and expectation of fo great 
things, conjectures, ſuppoſitions, probabilities and confuſed general 
hints are not ſufficient, Again there are great difficulties to be ſur- 
mounted in the way to this bleſſedneſs, which are obvious and cer- 
tain Serifible loſſes are ſometimes to be ſuſtained, ſenfible pains 
to be undergone, and ſenfible dangers to be looked in the face. Now 
the queſtion is, whether is there ſuch a clear and certain knowledge 
of theſe attainable as the importance of the caſe, the ſtreſs that is to 
be laid on them, and the dangers that are to be encountered for them 
requires? Certain it is, it will not be ſach notices as” moſt pleaſe 
themſelves with, that will be able to anſwer this end. 9 
IV. M Whether the evidence of the atfainableneſs of a future ſtate 
« of happineſs, and of the way to it, is ſych as ſuits the capacities 
« of all concerned?“ Every man has à concernment in this matter. 
The deifts enquire after a religion that is able to ſave all, whereof 
every man, if he but pleaſe, — the eternal advantage. Now 
then the queſtion is, Whether the caſe is ſo ſtated, as that every man, 
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thoughts ſo cloſely to the ſubject, as is requiſite, in 
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who is in earneſt; if he has but the uſe of reaſon, however ſhallow , 


his capacity is, how great ſoever his inevitable intanglements and 
hinderances from cloſe application are, may attain to this certainty, 
about this end and the way to it? For it muſt be allowed that there 
is a vaſt difference among men as to capacity. Men are no more of 
one meaſure in point of intellectual abilities, than in ſtature. That 
may be out Gn of one, which another may eaſily attain, to, 
Now, may as much be certainly known: by the meaneſt capacity as 
is neceſſary for him to know ? Again, all men have not alike leiſure. 
That may be impoſſible to me, if I am a poor man, obliged to work 
hard to earn my own and family's bread, which would not be ſo if I 
had leiſure and opportunity to follow my ſtudies; Now, M | thefe 
diſcoveries, both as to their truth, certainty and ſuitableneſs are not 
ſuch as the meaneſt, nowithſtanding of any inevitable hinderances be 
may be under, may reach, they will not anſwer the end. 
V. « Whether”, ſuppoſing all the former, “ every; man, however 
« ſurrounded with temptations, and enveigled with corrupt inelina - 
« tions, or other hinderances, which he cannot avoid, is yet able, 
„% without any ſupply of ſupernatural ſtrength, to comply ſo far with 
« all thoſe duties, as is abſolutely needful in order to obtain this e- 


% ternal bappineſs ?” Whatever our knowledge in, wer ate not the 


better for it, unleſs we are able to yield a practical compliance. 

The deiſts have the affirmative of all theſe queſtions:to make good. 
How. they acquit themſelves in this, we: ſhall ſee afterwards, The 
know, that any one of them who has yet wrote hath given avy evi 
dence that they underſtood the ſtate of the queſt ion in its full extent. 


They huddleiit — the dark, that the weakneſs of their proofs may: 
not 


ps they are not willing to apply their 


* 
” 
* 


the true ſtate of the controver y.. | 
The more remiſs and-careleſs. they have been this way, we had ſo 
much the more to do to ſtate the queſtion truly betwixt us and them. 
And having this, we ſhall next proceed to make: good our 


part of it. | 


A negative is not eaGly proven, which-puts-usat ſome. loſs, 1. bas 
been denied that it can in ſome caſes be proven. But we hope, in 


this caſe, we are able to offer ſuch reaſons as will juſtify us in hold 


ing the negative in this debate. And we ſhallſee next whether they 
are able to demonſtrate the afirmative, and offer as good reaſons for: 
it, ad we ſhall give againſt it. And it is but reaſon that they ſhould; 
offer better in a matterof ſo great concern. WIT: Rey 
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Proving the inruffciency of natural religion from the incafficiency of ite 


' | dizcoveries of a deity. 


HOUGH it belongs to the aſſerters of the ſufficiency of na- 

1 tural religion, to Jan by argument their aſſertion, aud we 
are upon the negative, might ſuperſede any further debate, un- 

til ſuch time, as we ſee how they can acquit themſelves here ; yet 
truth not triumph, being the deſign of our engaging in the conteſt, 


that none may think we are without reaſon in our denial, and that 


we put them upon the proof, only to difficult them, we ſhall now 
by ſome arguments endeavour to evince the inſufficiency of natural 


religion. 2 ar ei oy 

The firſt argument I ſhall improve to this purpoſe is deduced from 
the inſufficiency of thoſe diſcoveries, which the light of nature is 
able to make of god. Nothing is more plain than this, that reli- 
gion is founded upon the knowledge of the deity; and that our re- 

rd for him will be anſwerable to the knowledge we have of him. 
hat religion therefore which is defective here, is lame with a wit-. 
neſs: and if nature's light cannot afford ſuch notices of the deity, g 
are ſufficient or ary to beget and, maintain religion amongſt 
men, then, it can never with any rational man be allowed ſufficient 
to direct men in religion. 1 „ $37 an ie Ver 

Now, for clearing this argument, ſeveral things are to be diſcours- 
ed, And firſt of all; it is requiſite, that we ſtate ſuch a notion of 
religion in, general, as may be allowed, to paſs with all, who are, or 
can r be ſuppoſed, competent judges in ſuch matters. Re- 


ligion then, in general may be juſtly ſaid to import that veneration, 


reſpe& or regard, which is due from the rational creature, in his 
whole courſe or life, to the ſupreme ſupereminently excellent being, 
his creator; preſerver, lord or governor and benefactor, rg l 
The actions of the rational creature, which may come under the 


notion of religion, are of two ſorts: Some of them, do directly, 


properly and immediately import a regard or reſpect to god as 

end : which they are immediately and properly de6gned to expreſs: 
Such acts are called acts of worſhip. And religion is more emi. 
nently thought to conſiſt in theſe, and that not without reaſon. Yea, 
by ſome it is wholly, and againſt all reaſon, confined to them, and 
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circumſcribed within thoſe bounds. Again, there are other ac- 
tions which though! they have other more proper, direct and 
immediate ends, on account whereof they undergo various de- 
nominations z yet they alſo are, or may be, and certainly ſhould 
be ſubordinate to that: Which, though it is not the proper, 
moſt immediate, and diſtinguiſhing end of theſe actions, = is the 
common and ultimate end, at which all a man's actions ſhould be 
levelled. Now all the actions of a rational creature, which are of 
this laſt ſort, as referred to a deity, and importing ſomewhat of reli- 
gion, may be termed acts of moral obedience, In ſo far they are 
religious, and come within the compaſs of our conſideration, as they 
expreſs any reſpect to God: And they expreſs and import regard to 
God, in as far as they quadrate with the moral law, which is the in- 
ftrument of God's moral government of the world: and therefore 
if they are right and agreeable to this rule, they may be termed acts 
of moral obedience, to diſtinguiſh them from theſe acts, which are 
ſolely and more ſtrictly religious, and are called acts of worſhip. 

But to ſpeak ſomewhat more particularly of th s regard that is due 
to God, it is as evident as any thing can, that it mult be, 

1. In its formal nature different from that reſpect, which we may 
allowably pay to any creature, that is, it muſt be given on accounts 
no way common:y0 him with any of the creatures; but on account 
of thoſe diſtinguiſhing excellencies, which are his incommunicable 
glory. None can reaſonably deny this, ſince it muſt be allowed by 
all, that religious reſpect due to G „and civil teſpect due to crea» . 
tures are different by the grounds, whereon the reſpe& to the one 
or other is paid. Now the grounds whereon this homage is due un- 
to the deity, are, the ſupereminent, nay infinite excellency of his na- 
ture and perfections, and his indiſputable, ſupreme, abſolute and 
independent ſovereignty over all his creatures, which ſtands eternal- 
ly firm and unſhaken, as being ſupported by that ſupereminency of 
his excellency, his creation, preſervation, and benefits. Now none of . 
theſe — are in any degree communicable to the ereature: 
And ſo to talk of a religious worſhip due to the creature, is to ſpeak 
nonſenſe with a witneſs. 

II. This veneration we give to God muſt be intenſively, or as to 
degree, not only ſuperior to that which we give to any creature, but 
even ſupreme. It is not enough, that we love God on accounts 
culiar to him ; but we muſt love him with a love ſuperior to | 
which we give any creature, and anſwerable to thoſe accounts, 
E whereon we do love him: And the like may be ſaid as to other inſ- 
| tances. There is no need of inſiſting in the proof of this. Would 

our king be pleafed, if we paid him no more reſpect, than we do his 

ſervant ? Is the li Range betwixt God and the higheſt creature leſs 
. conſiderable, than that which is betwixt a king and his meaneſt ſub- 
jet ? Nay, is it not infinitely more ? How can it then reaſonably be 
expected that the fame degree OR we pay to the creatures, 
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will find acceptance, or anſwer the duty we owe to the glorious and 
ever bleſſed Lo Gop? _ f 

III. This veneration myſt be extenſwely ſuperior to that payed to 
any of the creatures. Our regard to the deity, muſt not be confined 
to one ſort of our actions; thoſe, for inſtance, which are religious in 
a ſtrict ſenſe, or more plainly, acts of worſhip, But it muſt run 
through every action of our liſe, inward and outward, Every ac- 
tion is a dependent of God's, and owes him homage. It is other- 
wiſe with men; for to one fort of men, we may owe reſpect, in one 
ſort of our aftions, and owe them none in another. A child, in fili- 
al duties, owes his father reſpect ; as a ſubje he owes his govern» 
or reverence ; and ſo of other inſtances of a like nature: But to 
no one creature is he, in all reſpects ſubject, or obliged by every ac- 
tion to expreſs any regard : And the reaſon is plain, he is ſubject to 
none of them in all reſpects, wherein he is capable of acting. But, 
with reſpect to God, the matter is quite otherwiſe : Whatever he 
he has, is from God, and to him he is in all reſpects ſubject ; on him 
he every way depends. The power your father has over you, he de- 
rives from God, and it is God that binds the duties you are to pay 
your father on you: and therefore God is to be owned as ſu- 

me, even in every act of duty, you perform to your father, your 
ing, your neighbour or yourſelves ; For you are in all reſpects his, 
while ye are ſubordinate on various accounts to others; yet till 
God is in every regard fupreme and ſovereign lord and diſpoſer of 
you and your actions, and therefore a regard you owe him, in every 
thing you think, ſpeak or do. I think this plain enough. 

I hope this account of the nature of religion in general, will not 
be found liable to any confiderable exceptions, it being no other, 
than ſuch as the firſt view of the nature of the thing offers to any 
that ſeriouſly conſiders it. And from this account it is evident, 
« that religion is founded on the knowledge of a deity.” A blind 
devotion that is begot and maintained either by profound ignorance 
of God, or confuſed notions of him, anſwers neither man's nature, 
which is rational, and requires that he proceed in all his ad ions, eſ- 
pecially thoſe of molt moment, rationally, that is, with knowledge, 
- and willingneſs ; nor will it obtain acceptance, as that which an- 
ſwers his duty, whereby he is obliged io ſerve God with the beſt 
and in the higheſt way his faculties admit him. The contrary ſup- 
poſition of papiſts is a ſcandalous reproach to the nature, both of 
God and man: and an engine ſuited only unto the+ſelfiſh de- 
ſign of the villainous prieſts, who, that they may have the conduct 

men's ſouls, and ſo the management of their eſtates, have endea- 
voured to hood. wink man, and make him brutiſh, where he ſhould be 
moſt rational ; and that they may have the beſt, they make him pre- 
ſent God with the blind and the lame, which his ſoul abhors. 

This being in general, clear, “ that the knowledge of God is the 


& 
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& foundation of all acceptable religion,” it is now proper to enquire 
what diſcoveties of God are requiſite to bring man to ſuch a reli- 
gion, as has been above deſcribed, and to keep him up in the practice 
of it. Now if we look ſeriouſly into this matter, I think we 
may lay down the following: poſitions, as clear beyond rational 
contradiction, 

I. That a particular knowledge of God is requiſite to this pur- 

ſe, to beget and maintain this reverence for the deity, which is 
2 undoubted due. It is not enough that we have ſome general 
not ions, however extenſive. To conceive of God in the general 
that he is the beſt and greateſt of beings, you maximus, is not 
enough. The reaſon is obvious: We muſt have in every fort of 
actions, nay, in each particular action, that knowledge, which may 
influence and guide us to that reſpect, which is due to him, in that 
ſort of actions, or that particular one; but this general notion ha- 


ving no more reſpect to one than another, will not do. It directe 


us no more in one than another, unleſs the particulars that are 
comprehended under that general be explained to, and underſtood 
by the actor. - . 

II That knowledge, which will anſwer the end, muſt be large 
and comprehenſive. This religion 4% not to be confined to one par- 
ticular ſort of actions, but to run through all, and therefore there 
muſt be a knowledge, not merely of one or two perfections of the 
divine nature, but of all: Not ſimply, as if God were to be com- 
prehended, but of all thoſe perfections and prerogatives of God, 
which require our regard in our particular actions, in ſo far as they 
are the ground of aur veneration. As for inſtance, to engage to 
truſt God, I muſt know his power, his care and knowledge : To 
engage me to pray to him, I muſt be perſuaded of his knowledge, 
of his willingneſs and power to aſſiſt me in the ſuit I put up: To 
engage me to love him, I myſt know the amiableneſs of his perfec- 
tions ; to engage me fo pay him obedience, I muſt know his au- 
thority, the laws he has ſtampt it on, and that he has fixed a law to 
theſe particular actions, either more general or more ſpecial, 


Whence it being evident, that different actions require different 


views of God in order to their regulations; and all a man's actions 
being under rule, there muſt be a large and comprehenſive knows 
ledge of God to guide him in his whole courſe. ? 
III. It being no leſs than an univerſal religion that is to be ſought 
after, the diſcoveries of God wherein it muſt be founded, muſt be 
plain to the capacities of all mankind z and that has both as to the 
truth of their diſcoveries and their uſe. It is certain that all men 
are no more of the ſame meaſure of underſtanding, than they are in 
ſtature, Howeyer important the diſcovery is, if it is above my 
reach, it is all one to me as if it were not diſcovered at all, To tell 
me of ſuch 2 amuſe and not to 
2 ; 
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inſtruct me. There may indeed, ſuppoſing an univerſal religion be 
ſomewhat of difference as to knowledge allowed, as to ſome of the 
concernments of this religion, to perſons of more capacity and in- 
duſtry, and who have more time; but if it is calculated for the good 
of all mankind, the diſcoveries muſt be ſuch, as all who are concern» 
ed may reach, as to all its eſſentials ; for the meaneſt have as much 
concernment in them as the greateſt. ES 8 ä 
IV. It is moſt evident, that theſe diſcoveries muſt be certajn, or 
come recommended by ſuch evidence as may be convineing and ſa- 
tisfying to every mind. Conjectural diſcoveries, or ſurmiſes of the fe 
things built upon airy and ſubtile ſpeculations, are not ſirm enough 
to eſtabliſh ſuch a perſuaſion of truth in the ſoul, as may be able to 
influence to this univerſal regard, over the belly of the ſtrongeſt 


in ward bias and outward rubs. 


V. The evidence of theſe things muſt be abiding; ſuch as may be 
able to keep up the foul in a — adherence to duty. It is not 
one day that man is to obey, but always z and therefore theſe dif» 
coveries muſt lie ſo open to the mind at all times, as that the ſoul 
may by them be conſtantly kept up in its adherence to duty. If 
from any external or internal cauſe, there may ariſe ſuch obſtruc- 
tions as may for one day keep man from thoſe diſcoveries, or the 
2 of them ; he may ruin, nay, muſt ruin himſelf by fail- 
ing in his duty; or at leaſt, if he is not ruined, he is laid open 
to it. TE 

VI. Upon the whole it appears, that to found natural religion, or 
to introduce and maintain among men that regard which is due to 
the deity, there is requiſite ſuch a large, comprehenſive, certain, 
plain, and abiding diſcovery, as may have ſufficient force to influence 


to a compliance with his duty in all inſtances. 


* Thus far matters ſeem to be carried on with ſufficient evidence. 
We are now come to that which ſeems to be the principal 
hinge, whereon the whole controverſy, about the ſuſſiciency of na- 
tural religion turns; in ſo far at leaſt, as it is to be determined b 
this argument. Now this is, whether nature's light can Indeed af- + 
ford ſuch diſcoveries of God, as are evinced neceſſary for the fup- 
port of religion? If it cannot, then it is found inſufficient ; if it can, 
then natural religion is thus far acquitted from the charge laid againſt 
it, Now to attempt the deciſion of this queſtion ſucceſsfully, it is 


_ neceſſary that we ſtate it right, It is not then the queſtion, whether 


in nature their is ſufficient objective light, as the ſchools barbarouſly 
ſpeak, that is, whether in the works of creation and providence, 
which lie open to our view, or are the objects of our contemplation, 
there are ſuch prints of God, which if they were all fully underſtood 
by us, are ſufhcient to this purpoſe ? For the queſtion is not con- 
cerning the works of God without us, but concerning us. The 
plain queſtion is this, (Whether man can from thoſe works of God 
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« alone, without help of revelation, obtain ſuch a knowledge of God, 


« as is ſufficient to the purpoſe mentioned?“ 

Now the queſtion being concerning our power, or rather the ex- 
tent of our power, I know but four ways that can be thought upon 
to come to a point about it: either, 


1. By divine revelation we may be informed what nature's light 


unaſſiſted can do. We would willingly put the matter on this iſſue: 


Our adverſaries will not; ſo we ſhall leave it. Or, | 
2. Some apprehend that the way to decide this, is, to take our 


meaſures from the nature of God; and to enquire, when God was 


to make or did frame man, with what powers it was proper for 
him to endue him ? Or, with what extent of power, conſidering the 
infinite wiſdom, goodneſs, and power of the creator. This way the 
deiſts would go. But 1. It ſeems a little preſumptuous for us to 
preſcribe or meaſure what was fit for God.to.do, by what appears to 
us fit to have been done. For when we have ſoared as high as we 
can, yet we mult fall down again; For God's counſels are too deep 


for us, and if we ſhould think this or that fit for God, yet he having 


a more full view of things, may think quite the contrary ; and thus 


all that we can come to here in this way, is but a weak and pre- 


ſumptuous conjeQure. - 2. If in fact, what we think fit, or conjec- 


ture fit for God to have done, it be evident that God has not done, 


that he has given no ſuch power or extent of it, as we judge neceſ- 
ſary, our judgement js not'only weakly founded, but plainly falſe 
yea, and impious likewiſe ; for if God has done otherwiſe, it is cer- 
tain the way we preſcribed was not beſt, nor can we hold by our 
own apprehenſion, whatever ſhews it is built on, without an impli- 
cit charge of folly againſt God. 3. Whatever we may pretend the 


wiſdom of God requires to be done for, or given to man, if by no 


divine act, there is any evidence that he has ſo done, though there 
be no proof of his having done the contrary, yet it weakens the evi- 
dence of all we can ſay, if the thing is ſuch in its nature, as would 
be known by experience, if exiſtent ; becauſe, in that caſe, the 


* 


whole ſtreſs of our argument leans upon a ſuppoſition that we are 


capable of judging of the wiſdom of God, while it is certain, we have 
not all thoſe circumſtances under our view which, may make it real- 
ly fit to act this way, rather than that, or that way rather thay this, 
which on the other hand he certainly has. This way then we catt- 
not decide the caſe. 2.4 


- 4+ We may immediately perhaps judge of the extent of man's a- 


bility in this ſort, by a direct enquiry into the nature of the powers. 


But this way is as uncertain as the former: For there is no agrees 


ment amongſt themoſt judicious about the nature of thoſe powers; 


without endleſs controverſies. And all that e really judicious 
own ſuch darkneſs in this matter, that will not allow them to pretend 
themſelves capable to decide the queſtion this way, It is little we 
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know of the nature or powers or actings of ſpirits ; Nor do I be- 
lieve that ever any perſon that underſtands will pretend to decide 
the controverſy this way. Wherefore, 
4+ We muſt upon the whole give over the buſineſs, or enquire in- 
to the extent of our ability by experience; and judge what man can 
do by what he has done. If not one has made ſuikcient diſcoverics 
of God, it is raſh to ſay that any one can by the mere light of 
nature make them: More eſpecially it will appear ſo, if we conſider, 
that all mankind muſt be pretended equally capable of theſe difco- 
veries, which concern their own practice. It is ſtrange to pretend 
that all are capable of doing that which none has done, Further, 
theſe diſcoveries are not of that ſort that may be ſufficient to anſwer 
their end, if one in one age ſhall make ſome ſteps toward them, and 
another afterwards improve them: But it is neceſſary that every one 
in every age and at every period of his life, have exact acquain- 
tance with them, in ſo far as is needful to regulate his praQtice 
in that period of his life, When I am in one ſtation I muſt ei- 
ther fail in the reſpect due to God, and ſo lay myſelf open to 
juſtice, or | muſt know as much of God, as is requiſite to in- 
fluence a due regard in that ſtation, or that part of my life that 
now tuns; and therefore an univerſal defect as to thoſe diſcoveries, 
mult inevitably overthrow the pretended ability of man to make thoſe 
- diſcoveries, and conſequently the ſufficiency of nature's light, to be- 
get or maintain religion, which cannot be ſupported without them. 
No for clearing this matter, it is to be conſidered, that what 
we are upon is a negative, and it belongs to thoſe who affirm man 
able to make ſuch matte of God, to ſhow by whom, and where 
theſe diſcoveries have been made, or to produce thoſe notices of 
God that are built on the mere light of nature, that are ſufficient to 
this purpoſe. Now none of them dare pretend this has been done, 
or, at leaſt, ſhew who has done it, or make the attempt themſelves ; 
J and therefore we might take it as confeſt, that it is not to be done. 
| But if it is ſtill pretended, that this has been done, tho' without 
\ _ us by whom, or pointing to theſe diſcoveries where we may 
them. f 
q I anſwer, how ſhall we know this? May we know it by the ef- 
fefts of it, in the lives of thoſe, who either have had no other light, 
fave that of nature, as it was with the philoſophers of old before 
Chriſt, or who own none other ſave that of nature, as the deiſts agd 
others who. rejected chriſtianity ? Truly if we judge by this rule, 
'we are ſure the negative will be much confirmed ; for it is plain 
” that thoſe notions of a God, which were entertained by the philo- 
ſophers of old, influenced none of them to glorify him as God. 
The vulgar heathens were void of any reſpect to the true God; nay, 
by the whole of their praQtice betrayed the profoundeſt ignorance, 
and moſt contemptuous diſregard of him. The philoſophers, not 
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one of them excepted, whatever notions they had of a deity, and 


whatever length ſome of them went in morality, upon other indu- 
cements, yet ſhewed nothing like to that peculiar, high and exten- 
fire reſpect to the one true God, which we now enquire after. We 
may bid a defiance to the deiſts, to ſhew us any thing like it in the 
practice even of a Socrates, a Plato, a Seneca, or any others of them. 
Their virtue was plainly built upon another bottom. It has been 
judiciouſly obſerved by one of late, that there was little notice taken 
of God in their ethicks ; and I may add, as hitle regard in their 
practice. Nor are the lives of our deiſts, or others ſince, any better 
proof of the ſufficiency of the natural notices of God, to beget and 
ſupport a due veneration for him, | 

If the deiſts decline this trial of the ſufficiency of thoſe diſcover- 
ies of a God, by their influence upon practice, then we mult look at 
them in themſelves. And here we muſt have recourſe, cither to 
thoſe who had no acquaintance with the ſcripture revelation ; or to 
thoſe who have given us accounts of God amongſt ourſelves ; who 
though they own not the ſcriptures to be from God, yet have had 
. to them, for the improvement of their own notions about 
God. The laſt fort might be caſt, as incompetent witneſſes in this 
caſe, upon very relevant grounds. But we ſhall give our enemies 
all that they can defire, even as to the advantage they may have this 
way, that they may ſee our cauſe is not wanting in evidence and 
certainty. L bY 

We begin then with thoſe who have been left to the mere light 
of nature, to ſpell out the letters of God's name, from the works 
of creation and providence, without any acquaintance with the more 
plain ſcripture account of God. Now what we have to ſay as to 
them, we ſhall comprize in a few obſervations. 

I. As for the attainments of the vulgar heathens, there is no place 
for judging of them otherwiſe than by their practice. They bave 
conſigned nothing to writing, and ſo we have no other way to gueſs 
at their opinions in matters of religion, but either by their practice, 
or by aſcribing to them the principles of thoſe, who in their reſpec» 
tive countries, bad the diſpoſal of theſe matters, Which ever way 
we conſider the matter, it muſt be owned that the vulgar heathens 
were ſtupidly ignorant as to the truths of religion, If we make 
their praQtice the meaſure of judging, which in this caſe is neceſ- 


. fary, none can heſitate about it. If we make the principles and 


knowledge of their leaders the standard, whereby we are to-judge 
of their attainments, and make a ſuitable abatement, becauſe ſchol- 
ars muſt always be ſupposed to know leſs than their maſters, I am 
ſure the matter will not be much mended, as the enſuing remarks 
will in part elear. | | 

II. As to the philoſophers, if I had time and opportunity to pre- 
ſent in a body or ſyſtem, all that has been ſaid, not by one of them, 
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but by all the beſt of them put together, it would put any one that 


reads, to wonder, that they, © who were ſuch giants,” as an excellent 
1 « jn all other kinds of literature, ſhould prove ſuch 
« dwarfs in divinity, that they might go to ſchool to get. a leſſon 
« from the molt ignorant of chriſtians that know any thing at all“.“ 
Any one that will but give himſelf the trouble to peruſe their opini- 
ons about God, as they lie ſcattered in their writings, or even where 
they are propoſed to more advantage by thoſe, who have collected 
and put them together, will ſoon be convinced of how low a ſtature 
their divinity was, and how juſtly the apoſtle Paul ſaid, that by their 
wiſdom the knew not God, All their knowledge of God was no 
more than plain and groſs ignorance z of which the beſt of them 
were not ignorant, and therefore 'Thales, Solon, Socrates, and many 
others ſpoke either nothing of God at all, or that which was next to 
nothing. And it had been well for others, if they had done ſo too: 
what they ſpoke, not only falling ſhort of a ſufficient account; but 
preſenting moſt abominable and miſ-ſhapen notions about God; of 
which we have a large account in Cicero de natura deorum f. 

III. Beſides that endleſs variety amongſt different perſons, in their 
opinions about a deity, which is no mean evidence of their darkneſs, 
even the very ſame perſons, who ſeem to give the befl, accounts, are 
wavering and uncertain, ſay and unſay, | poſitive in one place; 
and immediately in the very next ſentence ſeem to be uncertain and 
fluQuuating, Thus it is with thera all, and thus it uſually is with 
perſons who are but groping in the dark, and know not well how 
to extricate themſelves, 

- IV. They who go furtheſt, have never adventured to give any 

di gunt. They wanted materials for this; and therefore 

give but dark hints here and there, Cicero, who would make one 

expect ſuch an account, while he inſcribes his book De natura de- 

_ orum, yet eſtabliſhes ſcarce any thing; but ſpends his time in refut- 
ing the opinion of others, without daring to advance his own g. 

V. They who have gone fartheſt, are too narrow in their accounts, 
they are maniſeſtix defective in the molt material things. The 
are all reſerved about the number of the gods. It is true the be 
do own that there is one ſupreme ;z but then there is ſcarce any of 
them politive that there are no more gods ſave one. No not Socrates 
himſelf, who is 8 to die a martyr for this truth, durſt own 
this plainly. And while this is undetermined, all religion is left looſe 
and uncertain ; and mankind cannot know how to diſtribute their 


* 8, Char. W-lſcley's Reafonableneſs of ſcripture belieſ. 
+ Cure, Lil. 1. P. 4. © ni vero deat +ffe dixerunt, tanta ſunt in varictate as diſſentione con» 
Pitati, wi corum moleflum fit annumerare rententias, Nam te figuris deorum & de locis atque 
redibus & attione vite, multa dicuntur, & e 
$ De nature drorum, Lib. 2. An, inquit, oblitus er quod initis dixerim, facilius me talibur di 


robus, guod non ſentirem quam quid [entirem dicere poſſe, 
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regard to. ſhe ſeveral deities. , Hence another defect ariſes, and that 
is about the ſupereminency of the divine excellencies. Although the 
ſupreme being may be owned ſuperior in order z. yet the inferior 
deities being Rappaled more immediate in their influence, this will 
ſubſtract ſrom the ſvpreme deity much of his reſpect and beſtow it 
elſewhere. Moreover, about God's creating power their accounts 
are very uncertain, few of them owning it plainly. Nor are any 
of them plain enough about the ſpecial providence of God, without 
which it is impoſſible to ſupport religion in the world. 1 
VI. As their accounts are too narrow; ſo in what hrs on, 
they are too general But will this maintain religion ? No, by no 
means. But there muſt be a particular diſcovery of theſe things. 
Well, do they afford this? Nay, ſo far are they fromexplainingthem- 
ſelves to any purpoſe here, that induſtriouſly they keep in dark gene- 
rals. The divine excellencies, unleſs it be a few negative ones, they 
do ſeldom. attempt any explication of: his providence they dare not 
attempt any particular account of. The extent of it to all N ra 
actions is denied by many of their ſchools, owned diſtinctly by few, 
if any ; but particularly cleared up by none of them. The laws 
whereby he rules men are no where declared. When ſome of them 
are inſiſted on in their Ethicks, the authority of god in them, which 
is the only ſupreme ground of obedience, and that which alone can 
lay an 8 or our acceptance in that obedience at God's 
hand, is no where taken notice of “. The holineſs of the divine na- 
ture, which is the great reſtraint from (in, is little noticed, if not 
where ſome of the more abominable evils are ſpoke of. The gogd- 
neſs of god as a rewarder is not by "wy of them cleared ug. And 
yet upon theſe things the whole of religion hangs ; which by, them 
are either wholly paſsed over, or mentioned in generals, or darkened 
by explications that give no light to the generals; at leaſt, and for - 
moſt part are ſo far — explyining, that they obſcure, nay Tags 
2 by blending pernicious. falſhoods, with the moſt valuable 
truths. _. | 3 

VII. The. diſcoveries. they offer are not for moſt part proven, 
but merely. aſſerted. Notions they are, moſt of them learned;from 
tradition, and they were, it would ſeem, at a loſs about arguments 
x r them. Where the greateſt certainty is required, leaſt is 
9 J | | 


: 


VIII. Where they do produce arguments, as they do ſometimes 
- . : | . 

for the being and providence of God in general, they are too dark and 

nice, both in matter and manner, to be of any uſe to the generality 

of mankind, . (Hen WWW 
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of theſe obſervations, would have been too tedious. Any one that 
would deſire to be ſatisfied about them, may be fully furniſhed with 
inſtances, if he will give himſelf the trouble to peruſe Cicero de na. 
| fura Drorum, the lives of the philoſophers by Diogenes Laertius or 
Stanley's lives ; but eſpecially the writings of the ſeveral philoſo. 
phers themſelves concerning this ſubject. Nor will this taſk be 
tedious, if he is but directed to the places where they treat of God; 
for they inſiſt not long on this ſubje, and the better and wiſer ſort 
of them are moſt ſparing. ; 
When 1 review theſe obſervations, which occurred by reading the 
works of the heathens, and their opinions concerning God, I could 
not but admire the groſs inadvertency, to give it no worſe word, of 
the deiſts, (and more eſpecially of the learned Herbert, who was a 
man of learning and application) who pretend that the knowled 
of thoſe general attributes of God, his greatneſs and his goodneſsvu 

rly exprefſed by Optimus Maximus, are fufficient : ſince it is plain 
— what has been ſaid, that this general — is of no figni- 
ficancy to influence ſueh a peculiar, high and extenfve, practical re- 
gard to the deity, as the notion of religion neceffarily imports. Of 
which even Blount was, it ſeems, aware, when he confeſſes in his 
Religis Laici, that there is a neceſſity that his articles muſt be well 
explained. 2. It is plain that the philoſophers, and 8 the 
common people, did not underſtand well the meaning of thoſe ar · 
tieleß or of thoſe general notions concerning god, at leaſt, in any 
degike anſwerable to the end we now have in view. | 
I dare ſubmit theſe obſervations, as to their truth, to any imparti- 
al perſon, who will be at pains to try them, upon the granting of a 
twofold reaſonable demand. 1. That he will conſult either the 
authors themſelves, or thoſe, who cannot be ſuſpected of any bias, 
by their being chriſtians, which I hope deifts will think Juſt ; ſuch 
are Cicero, Diogenes Laertius, &c. or thoſe who have made! 
collections, not merely of their general ſentences concerning Joe 
but of their explications. In which ſort Stanley excells. 2.1 re- 
quire that, in reading the authors, they do not lay hold on a general 
- afſertion, and fo run away, without confidering the whole of what 
the authors ſpeak on that head. The reafons why I make theſe de- 
mand, are, firft, ſome perſons deſigning, for one end or other, to 
illuſtrate points in chriſtianity with quotations from heathen authors, 
take up general expreſſions, which ſeem congruous with, or may be 
the ſame which the ſcripture uſes, without conſidering how far they 
differ, when they both deſcend toa particular explication of thoſe ge- 
neral words. ain, ſome chriſtians, writing the lives of philoſo- 
phers and collecting their opinions, are miſled by favour to ſome 
particular perſons, of whom they have conceived a vaſt idea, and 
therefore either ſuppreſs or wreft what may detract from the perſon 
they deſign to magnify. M. Dacier, for inſtance, has written the 
life of Plato: but that account is the iſſue of a peculiar fayour for that 
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| s notions in and it is evidently the aim of the 
a Lars pode his - to the chriſtian a Door -A work 
__ that ſome others have attempted before, To this purpoſe Plato's 
Na words are wreſted, and ſuch conſtructions put on them, as can no o- 
N ther way be juſtifyed, but by ſuppoſing that no material points of 
45 the chriſtian religion could be hid from Plato or his maſter Socrates. 
BY And yet after all, Plato's groſs miſtakes, and that in matters of the 
yy higheſt import, yea and ſuch of them, as are ſuppoſed, generally, to 
"a lie within the reach of nature's light, are ſo obvious and diſcernible, 
Id that the evidence of the thing exorts an acknowledgement“. To 
; give but one inſtance, after the writer has made a great deal ado 
15 about Plato's knowledge of the · rinity ; a ſtory which has been oſt 


told, but never yet proven, it is plainly acknowledged, that he = 
of the three ore of the Deity as of three gods, and three different 
inciples, which is, in plain terms, to throw down all that was built 
fore, and prove that Plato knew neither the Trinity, nor the one 
true God. Finally, general ſentences occur in thoſe authors, which | 
ſeem to import much mote knowledge of God, than a further ſearch . 
into their writings will allow us . they had: For any one 
will quickly ſee, that in thoſe general expreſſions, they ſpoke as 
children that underſtand not what they ſay, or at leaſt, have but a 
very imperſect notion of it. And though this may ſeem a ſevere 
reflection on theſe great men; yet I am ſure none ſhall impartially 
read them, who will not own it juſt, 8 
But now, to return to our ſubject, this ſuſicient Ne of God 
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not being found amongſt thoſe, who were ſtrangers to the ſcriptures 

and chriſtianity, let us next proceed to conſider thoſe, who have had 

acceſs to the ſcriptures and lived ſince the chriſtian religion obtained 
5, in the world. And here it muſt be owned, that ſince that time, 
ch philoſophers have much improven -natural theology, and poem a far 
* better account of god and demonſtrated many of his attributes from 

5 reaſon, that were little known before, to the confuſion of atheiſts, 

* From the excellent performances of this kind, which are many, I de- 
al ſign not to detract. I am content a due value be put on them: But 
a ſtill I am for putting them only in their own place, and aſcribing no 
* more to them, than js really their due. Wherefore notwithſtanding- 
0 what has been now readily granted, I think I may confidently offer 
55 the few following remarks on them. 8 
0 I. We might juſtly refuſe them, as no proper meaſure of the a- 
2 bility of unaſſiſted reaſon, in as much as it cannot be denied, that : 


the light, whereby thcſe diſcoveries have been made, was borrowed 
from the ſcriptures : of which none needs any other proof, than 
merely to conſider the vaſt improvement of knowledge, as to thoſe 
niatters, immediately atter the * of chriſtianity, which can- 
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not, with any ſhew of reaſon be otherwiſe accounted for, than by 
owning that this light was derived from the ſcriptures, and the ob- 
ſervation and writings of chriſtians, which made even thę heathens 
aſhamed of their former notions of God. But not to inſiſt on this. 
II. Who have made thoſe improvements of natural theology? Not 
the heathens or deiſts. It is little any of them have done this way. 
The accurate ſyſtems of natural theology have come from chriſtian 
philoſophers, who do readily own that the ſcripture points them, not 
only to the notions of god they therein deliver, but alſo to man 
of the proofs likewiſe, and that their reaſons, if not thus affiſted, 
yours ve failed them as much, as that of the old philoſophers did 
em. ; | 6 
BY It is worthy our obſervation, that ſuch of the chriſtans, who 
favour the deiſts moſt, ſuch as the Socinians and ſome others, do 
give moſt lame and defective accounts of God. They who lean 
much to reaſon, their reaſon leads them into thoſe miſtakes about 
the nature and knowledge of God, which tend exceedingly to weaken 
the practical influence of the notion of a God, And we have reaſon 
to believe that the deiſts will be found to join with them, in their 
groſs notions of God, as ignorant of the free actions of men, before 
they are done, as not ſo particularly concerned about them in his 
providence, as many ſuch like notions, which ſap the foundations of 
all the practical regard to God. 4 5 
IV. But let the beſt of theſe ſyſtems be condeſcended on, they can- 
not be allowed to contain ſufficient diſcoveries of God : for, it is 
evident beyond contradiction, that they are neither full enough in 
explaining what they, in the general own ; nor, do they extend to 
ſome of thoſe things which are of moſt neceſſity and influence to 
ſupport practical religion. They prove a providence, but cannot 
| 8 to give any ſuch account of it, as can either encourage or 
lire to any dependence on, truſt in, or practical improvement of 
it, And the like might be made appear of other perfections. Again 
they cannot pretend to any tolerable account of the remunerative 
bounty, the pardoning mercy and grace of God, on which the whole 
of religion, as things now ſtand, intirely hangs. Can they open 
theſe things ſo far as is neceſſary to hold up religion in the world ? 
They who know what religion is, and what they have done, or may 
do, will not ſay it, ; 1 ; 
Se V. In their proofs of theſe truths, there muſt be owned a want of 
that evidence, which is requiſite to compoſe the mind in the perſua- 
fion of them, and effabliſh it againſt objections. Let ſcripture light 
be laid afide, which removes objections; and let a man have no more 
to confirm him of thoſe truths, ſave theſe arguments, the difficulties 
daily occurring from obvious providences will jumble the obſerver ſo, 
that he will find theſe proofs ſcarce ſufficient to keep him firm in-his 
aſſent to the truths z and if ſo, far leſs will they be able to inſſuence 
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his practice ſuitably againſt temptations to ſin. Now this ma ariſe, 


not ſo much from the real weakneſs of the arguments, which may 
be concludent, as from this, that moſt of them are rather drawn ab 


obrurdo, than from any clear light about the nature of the object 


known ; and hence there comes not that light along, as to difficul- 
ties, which is neceſſary to remove them. And though theſe argu- 
ments ſilence in diſpute, and cloſe the adverſaries mouth ; yet they 
do not ſatisfy the mind. Moreover, ſome, of no mean conhderation, 
have pretended, that many of theſe demonſtrations, even. as to ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable attributes of God, are inconcludent ; par- 


ticularly they have aſſerted, that the unity of God was not to be 


proven by the light of nature, nor ſpecial providence ; but not to 


carry the matter thus far, it is certain that the force of theſe de- 


monſtrations muſt lie very ſecret, that ſuch perſons, who owned the 
truths and bore them good will z yet could not ſind it. 7 

Much more might be ſaid on this head, but I am not willing to in · 
validate theſe arguments, or even to ſne all that might, perhaps, not 
only he ſaid, but made appear againſt them. But whatever there ig 
as to this, iteis certain that the diſcoyeries of God by nature's light 
being ſmall, are eaſily clouded, by intangling difficulties ariſing from 


the dark occurrences of providence, and the natural weakneſs and 


unſteadineſs of our minds, which are always to be found in matters 
ſublime, and not attended with ſtrong evidence, And attention in 
this caſe will increaſe the darkneſs, and force on ſuch an acknow- 
ledgment as Simonides made to Hiero the tyrant of Syracuſe, that 
« the longer he thought about God, the more difficult he found ts 
t give any account of him.“ | . 
VI. They muſt, whatever be allowed as to their validity in them- 
ſelves, he owned of no uſe to the generality, nay, the far greater 
part of mankind. No man who knows them and knows the world, 
will pretend that one half of mankind is able to comprehend the force 
of them. And ſo they are till in the dark about God; which quite 
_— the whole ſtory about the ſufficiency of the natural diſcoveries 
of a Deity, - 5 ; 
VII, It is plain, that there is no ſerying God, walking with or 
worſhipping of him without thoughts, and ſerious ones too, of him. 
Now his nature and excellencies are infinite, how then ſhall we con- 
ceive of them? Our darkneſs and weakneſs will not allow us to think 
of him as he is, and conceive thoſe perfections as they are in him, 
And to conceive otherwiſe is dangerous, We may miſtake in other 
things without fin ; but to frame wrong, and other conceptions of 
God and his excellencies, than the truth of the thing requires, is 
dangerous and finful ; for it frames an idol. Now though this dif- 
ficulty may be eaſy to leſs attentive minds; yet it will quite con- 
found perſons who are in earneſt, and underſtand what they are do- 
ing, in. their approaches to God, Nor can ever the minds of ſuch 


, 
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be ſatisfied in our preſent ſtate, 4 otherwiſe than by God's telling us, 
« how we are to conceive of him, and authorizing us to do it in a- 
40 — condeſcenſion to our preſent dark and infirm ſtate.” 

VIII 1 cannot forbear to notice, as what wants not its own weight 
in this caſe, though in condeſcenſion we did a little wave arguments 
drawn from the practical influence of truths, that however great 
the improvements, as to notions of truths, concerning the nature 
of the Deity mayof late have been ; yet the effects of theſe notices 
in their higheſt improvement, have been far from recommendin 
them, as ſufficient to the end we have now in view This natural 
theology has rather made men more learned than more pious. 
Where ſcripture truth has not been received in its love and power, 
men have ſeldom been bettered by their improvements in natural 
theology. But we ſee in experience, that they who gan prove moſt 
and beſt in theſe matters, evidence leaſt regard to the Deity in their 
practice. 

I ſhall add one obſervation more, which at once inforces the ar- 
gument we are upon, againſt the ſufficiency of natural religion, and 
cuts off a pretended retortion of it, againſt the chriſtian religion; and 
iis this: the religion the Deiſts plead for, and are obliged to main- 
tain, is a religion that pleads acceptance upon its own account, 
which has no proviſion againſt guilt and eſcapes, as ſhall be demon- 
ſttrated hereafter ; a religion which conſequently muſt be more per- 

feft, and ſo requires a more exact knowledge of the Deity in order 
to its ſupport : whereas, the chriſtian religion is one which is calcu- 
lated for man in his fallen ſtate : and the fall is every wherein it ſup- 
poſed, and a gracious proviſion made againſt defects in knowledge, 
and unallowed praQical eſcapes. 


» 


CHAP. V. 


Proving the intuſſiciency of natural religion, from its defeftiveneſt as to 
'  theworihip of 3 5 * 


TME argument we are to improve againſt the ſufficiency of na- 
5 tural religion in this chapter, might have been conſidered as a 
branch of the foregoing : But, that we may be the more diſtinct, and 
to ſhew a regard unto the importance of the matter, we ſhall con- 
ſider it as a diſtinct argument by itſelf. | | 
Now therefore, when we are to ſpeak of the worſhip of God, it is 
not of that inward veneration that conſiſts in acts of the mind, ſuch 
as eſleem, fear, love, truſt, and the like ; but of the outward, ſtated 
and ſolemn way of expreſſing this inward veneration. That there 
ſhould not only be an inward regard to the Deity in our minds, in- 
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fluencing the whole of our outward deportment : But that beſides, 
there ſhould be fixed, outward and ſolemn ways of exerciſing and 
expreſſing theſe inward actings, ſeems evident beyond any reaſonable 


exception. 


1. From the general agreement of the world in this point. All 
the world has owned ſome worſhip neceſſary. Every nation and 
people had their peculiar way of worſhip. It is true, moſt of them 
were ridiculous, many of them plainly wicked, and all of them vain : 
but this makes not againſt the thing in general z only it beſpeaks the 
darkneſs of nature's light, as to the way of managing in particulars, . 
that which in the general it directs to“. © 124 Wh 

2. The Deiſts themſelves own this much. Herbert in his treatiſe, 
de Religione Gentilium, confeſſes it a ſecond branch of the general 
received religion, for which he pleads, that God is to be worſhipped, 
It is true, in his next, while he tells us that virtue and piety were 
owned to be the principal means of worſhipping him, he would ſeem 
to preclude us from the benefit of the former acknowledgment. But 
yet he dares not aſſert, that this which he condeſcends on was the 
only way, and ſo pretend the worſhip, we ſpeak of, unneceflary : But 
being to hold forth the ſufficiency of this natural religion he was 
loth to ſpeak any more of that which would lead hiny if he had con- 
ſidered it, unto a difcovery of its nakedneſs. But others of the 
Deiſts do own the neceſſity of ſuch a worſhip, and pretend prajer | 
and praiſe ſufficient to this purpoſe, as he alſo doth in his oth 
treatiſes, particularly de Veritate 7. 40 4 of 

3. The ſame reaſons which plead for inward acts, peculiarly direc» 
ted to this end, plead for outward veneration likewiſe, If we have 
minds capable of this inward veneration, ſo are we capable of out- 
ward expreſſions; and are under the ſame obligations to- employ 
thoſe latter ſort of powers to the honour of God, that binds us to the 
former, Nor is there more reaſon why, beſides that tranſient regard 
we ought to pay him in all our actions, there ſhould be inward 
acts peculiarly deſigned to expreſs our inward veneration, than that 
there * be outward ſtated acts, peculiarly defigned for the ſame 
purpo E. 3 | 5 F 

4- The nature of ſociety pleads loudly for this. Mankind as unit- 
ed in ſocictics, whether leſſer, as families ; or greater, as other ſo- 
cieties, depend intirely on God ; and therefore owe him reverence 
and the expreſſion of it, in ſome joint and fixed way, Publick be- 
nefits require publick acknowledgements : and this ſort of depen- 
dence on and ſubjection to the Deity ſhould certainly have ſuitable 
returns. | 


* Herbert de Feritate, p. 271, 27%. + Herbert P veritate, ali. 27%. 
* cullum (11h aliqua religionis pecit) as ami! pity 
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g- It is incontrolably evident, that many in the world, do ſhake 
off all regard to the Deity, and walk in an open defiance to him, and 
thoſe laws which he has eſtabliſhed, Cettainly therefore, it is the 
duty of ſuch-as keep firm, openly to teſtify their dependance on and 
regard to the Deity, which is not ſuſſicicntly done by the perform. 
ance of thoſe things, which are materially according to the appoint. 
ment of God. For what regard to God hers is, influencing to thoſe 
outward acts, cannot be clearly diſcerned by onlookers, who know 
not but ſomewhat, beſide any regard to the authority of the law- 
giver, may be at the bottom of a!l. It is therefore neceflary that 
there be publick, ſolemn actions, directly and plainly. importing our 
ayouchment of a regard to him, in oppoſition to theſe affronts that 
are publickly offered to him, 7 AS OE. 
6. This worſhip is neceſſary in order to maintain and cheriſh tha 
inward veneration. It is well known, however much we are mY | 
to it j yet the Aae of this obligation, and that veneration itſelf to 
which we are obliged, is not ſo deeply riveted upon our minds, but 
- it needs to be cheriſhed, and the habits ſtrengthened by actings. It 
is not ſo eaſy ſor men to do this by inward meditation, who for moſt 
part are little accuſtomed. to this way, and can indeed ſcarce fix their 
minds in this inward exerciſe at all, eſpecially if they have no fixed 
way of exerciſing it, but are left at liberty to chooſe their own way, 
Religion therefore muſt go out of the world, or there muſt be ſtat · 
ed and fixed ways of exerciling it. This is eafily juſtifiable from ex · 
perience, which ſhews, that where once publick worſhip is diſre. 
—— any other ſort of reſpect to the Deity quickly fails of its own 
ACCOT ! i 4 £4 v5 BY 
7. It is neceſſary for the benefit of human ſociety. The founda» 
tions of human ſociety are laid upon the notion of a God, and the 
 ſacredneſs of oaths, and the fixed notions of right and wrong, 
which all ſtand and fall together. Nor is there any way of keeps 
ing up that regard to thoſe things, which are the props of human 
ſociety, without ſuch a worſhip of God, as that we plead for. This 
all the law-givers were of old ſatisficd about, and took meaſures ac- 
— „ 72 
g. I religion has any valuable end, then certainly this muſt be one 
win part of it, to lead man to future happineſs; which cannot 
With any ſhew of reaſon be alledged to conſiſt in any thing beſides 
the enjoyment, of God. And it is plainly ridiculous to ſuppoſe, * 
that mankind can be kept up in any fixed expectation of, or cloſe 
2 this, if not animated and encouraged by ſome, nay 
requent experiences of commerce betwixt him and the deity here. 
And it is fooliſh to pretend, that this is otherwiſe to be had in any 
degree, anſwerable to this end, in any other way, than in the way of 
deligned, fixed, ſolemn and ſtated worſhip. _—_ X 
Now this much being ſaid in the general for clearing the neceſ- 
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rf of ſuch a worſhip and the impoftanee of it in religion; it re- 
mains that we prove the light of nature inſuſſieient to direct us s 
to the way of it. And this we conceive may be eaſily made appear 

from the few enſuing grounlss . 
- 1, The manifeſt miſtakes all the world fell into, who were left 
in this matter to the conduct of the mere light of nature, abundant] 

evince the incompetency of nature's light for man's direction, with 
reſpect to the worſhip of God. Every nation had their own way of 
worſhip, and that ſtuffed with blaſphe mous, Oy ridiculous; 
ungrounded, impious and horrid rites and uſages ;' of which there 
are unnumerable accounts, every where to be met' with. We can 
no where in the heathen world find any worſhip that is not mani- 
feſtly unworthy of and injurious to the glorious God. Surely that 
light that ſuffered the world to loſe their way fo evidently; muſt be 
ſadly defective. Their worſhip was every where ſuch, even where 
wiſe men were the inſtituters of it, that it could not ſatisfy iny' per- 

ſon who had auy true notion of God, and was the ſcorn of the wiſe 
and diſcerning. Nor can it with any ſhew of reaſon be pleaded, 

that theſe defects and enormities are to be charged, not on the de- 
fectiveneſs of Nature's light, but the negligence of thoſe who did 
not uſe it to that advantage it might have been uſed: Since it has 
been above proven, that the only way we can judge what nature's 
light can do, is by conſidering what it has done ſome were or other; 
and theſe enormities did every where obtain. They were not pecu- 
liar to ſome places; but wherever men were left to the mere ligt 
of nature there they fell into the om. 

2. Theſe ways of worſhip; ſuch as prayer and praiſe, which arg 
condeſcended upon by the deiſts, and ſeem in general to haye the 
countenance of reaſon ; yet, as they are diſcovered by nature's light 
can no way ſatisfy, Be it granted that nature's light ditects to 
them in general, and binds them on us as duty; yet it muſt be al- 
lowed, that this is not enough; for the difficulty is, how we ſhall 
in particular manage them to the glory of God and our owt ad- 


vantage. The duty is ſtated in general, and when we _ to 
think of compliance with it, we find the light of nature like the 


Egyptian taſk maſters, ſet us our work, and demand rick, While 
yet it allows. us no ſtraw. What endleſs difficulties ate we 
caſt in, about the matter of our prayers and praiſes ? What 
things ſhall we pray to God, and praife him fer? How ſhalÞwe 
be furniſhed with ſuch diſcoveries of the nature, excellencies; works 
of God, and what things are proper for. us, as may be ſuſficient to 
y”um us in our prayer and praiſes; and keep us up in à cloſe atten. 

on theſe duties, in the whole tract of our lives, without weary- 
ing or fainting ? Are we, becauſe we know not what is good or ill 
for us, to hold in mere generals, as the beſt of the philoſophers 
thought ?:If ſs, will the A man, for ſo long a tract of time 
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be able to continue in this way without —_— $ 
ſhall we defcend to particulars ? If ſo, how ſhall materials 
niſned to us for ſuch particular addrefſes, who know fo li 
God's works, or our own wants? Again, who ſhall teach 
way and manner of praying and praiſing, which will be acc 
to God ? Shall every one's fancy be the rule ? If there be 
rule, which, and where is it? Again, what ſeeurity have 
the mere light of nature, as to the fucceſs and acceptance 
duties ? It will be to no advantage to except, that God requi 
us no more than he has directed us in for this is to beg 
queſtion : were it once granted, that no more is required than what 
nature's light directs to, there might be ſome countenance for this 
ea, That what it gives no directions in, will not be infiſted upon 
God ; but this is plainly refuſed and ſo the difhculties remain. 
or is it to more advantage to pretend, that the ſubſtance weng, as 
greed to, God will not inſiſt upon circumſtances of worſhip : For, 
the difficulties objected reſpe& not merely the circumitances, but 
the very ſubſtantial parts of theſe duties. As to what may be pre» 
tended of the influence of the hopes of eternal life, toward the 
err 
manner of the performance of which, and the s of accep«/ 
tance, they are entirely in the dark: This plea be fully con» 
fidered afterwards. And as it is obvious, that no general ſuppoſal of 
r 
manecc of actions, about the nature and acceptance of which they 
are in doubt; ſo it ſhall be made ar there is no from the 
mere light of nature for any ſuch hope of future feſicity, as can re- 
lieve in this caſe. 
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3: The plain (confection of the more , wiſe and dif 
cerni the heathen world plainly prove this“. The fob 
lowers of the famed Confucius in China,” though they own that 


there is one ſupreme God; yet profeſs themſelves 1 of 
the way he is to be worſhipped, and therefore think it ſafer to ab- 
Rain from worſhipping, than err in the aſſignation of improper ho- 
nour to him, Plato in his ſecond Alcibiades, which he inſcribes, of 
| prayer makes it his buſineſs to prove, that we know not how to ma- 
nage prayer, and therefore concludes it ſafer to abſtain altogether, 
than err in the manner, Alkciviades is going to the temple to pray, 
| Socrates meets him, diſſuades him, and proves his inability to ma- 
nage the duty, of which he is at length convinced: whereupon 8o- 
crates concludes, © You ſee,” ſays he, © that it is not at all ſafe 
« for you to go and pray in the temple—I am therefore of the 
« mind, it is much better for you to be filent.— And it is neceſſary 
« you ſhould wait for ſome perſon to teach you how you ought to 


* Hornbeck de converſions gentilium, lib. g. cap. 4 Pp. 47. 
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# behave yourſelves, both towards the Gods and men. To which 
* Alci ſaid, and when will that time come, Socrates ? and 
« who is he that will inftru& me ? With what pleaſure ſhould I look 
« on him ? To which he replies, he will do it who takes a true care 
« of you. But methinks as we read in Homer, that Minerva diſſi- 
4 pated the miſt that covered Diomedes, and hindered him from 
« diſtinguiſhing God from man; ſo it is neceſſary, that he ſhould 
« in the firſt place ſcatter the darkneſs that covers your ſoul, and 
« afterwards give you theſe remedies that are neceſſary to put you 
jn a condition of diſcerning good and evil; for at preſent 1 
« know not how to make a difference. Alcibiades ſays, I think I 
« muſt defer my ſacrifice to that time . Socrates approves ; you 
4 have reaſon, ſays he, it is more ſafe ſo to do, than run ſo great 3 
« riſk.” The famed Epictetus was ſo much of the ſame mind, that 
he knew no way but to adviſe every one to follow the cuſtom of 
their country in worſhip jy. Upon the ſame account Seneca re- 
eis all this worſhip f. And memorable is the confeſſion of Jam- 
icus a Platonick philoſopher, who lived in the fourth century 5. 
„It is not eaſy to know what God will be pleaſed with, unleſs we 
be either immediately inſtructed by God ourſelves, or taught by 
« fome perſon whom God hath converſed with, or arrive at the 
« knowledge of it by ſome divine means or other,” Thus you ſee 
how much theſe great men were bemiſted in this matter, and may 
eaſily conclude what the eaſe of the reſt of mankind was. 1 
The very nature of the thing ſeems to plead againſt the fuſfi» 
ciency of reaſon in this point: For it ſeems — to de founded 
on the cleareſt notions of nature's light, that the worſhip of God is 
to be regulated by the will and pleaſure of Cod; which if he re- 
veal not, how can we know it ? Hence it was that the heathens ne» 
ver pretended reaſon, but always revelation for their worſhip. The 
governors all of them did this. And Plato tells us, „“ that laws 
46 concerning divine matters muſt be bad from the Delphick 
4% oracles . ä ella 
Much more then might be ſaid on this head, were it needful: but 
I am apprehenfive this 1s a point that the deiſts will not be fond to 
diſpute with us z not only becauſe they are no great friends to this 
worſhip, but becauſe they can ſay ſo little on this head, which hat 
any ſhew of reaſon : of which their famed leader Herbert was wy 
ciently aware, when he tells us in his third article, „That virtue 
*« is the principal part of the worſhip of God ;” whereby he owns, 
that there is indeed another part ot it, which he dare not name, be- 
cauſe he knows not what to ſay about it. "49 
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* We have the fore 2ccount of Socrates and Konoyhen, of whichifee Nias 5. 7. 
Epi chirid, 1. 94. 
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Proving the infufficiency-of natural religion, from its defetiverieſs as to 
Ihe diſcovery, wherein man's happineſi lies. 
$14 38 35 Is 164) £33 ws $3943 4 . IR ; 

N EXT to the glory of God, the indiſputable ſupreme end of 
4 man, and of the whole creation, oſ which Fam not now to 
diſcourſe ; the happineſs of man, is paſt all perad venture, his chief 
nd.. Lea, perhaps if we ſpeak properly, except as above ſaid, it is 

is only end. For whatever man is capable of defigning, is compre» 
hended voder this, being either what doth, or at leaſt, is judged to 
Contain ſomewhat of happineſs in it, or what is ſuppoſed to contri 
bute to that wherein ſatis faction is underſtood to confift, Every 
thing a man aims at, is either aimed at as good in itſelf, or contri- 
buting to our good. The firſt is a part of our happineſs ;'the laſt is 
not in proper ſpeech deſigned, but the good to which it contributes, 
and that (till is as before a part of our happineſs. If religion is 
therefore any way uſeful or ſufficient, it muſt be ſo with reſpect 
to this end. And fince religion not only claims ſome regard 
from man, but — the preference to all other things, and de- 
mands his chief concern, and bis being employed about it as the 
main buſineſs of his life, it muſt either contribute more toward this 
eng, than any thing elſe, nay be able to lead man to this end, o- 
therwiſe it deſeryes not that regard which it claims, and is indeed 
of little, if any uſe to mankind. If then we are able to evince that 
natural religion is not ſuſſicient to lead man to that happineſs, 

hich all men ſeek, and is indeed the chief end of man, there will 
be no place left for the pretence of its ſufficiency, in ſo far as it is 
the ſubje of this controverſy, betwixt the deiſts and us. And 
this we conceive may be made appear many ways. But in this 
cher we ſhall\confine ourſelves to one of them. cet 74: 4 
| 10 nature's light is not able to give any tolerable diſcovery of that 
the 


ercin man's happineſs lies, and that it may by him be obtained, 
conduct him to it. This cannot with any ſhew of reaſon be deny- 


n furely it can never furniſh us with a religion that is able to 


ed. It remains therefore that I make appear what I am now to ſu 
ſume, that nature's light is not able to diſcover wherein man's hap- 
pinels lies, and its attainableneſs. Now this I think is fully made 
out by the following conſiderations. | 

1. They who being leſt to the conduct of the mere light of na- 
ture, have ſought after that good wherein man's happineſs is to be 
had, could not come to any agreement or conſiſtency among them- 


— p 
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ſelres. - This is a point of the firſt importance, as being the hinge 
whereon the whole of a#man's life muſt turn ; the ſpring which 
muſt ſet man a going, and give life to all his actions, and to this 
they muſt all be directed. This, if any other thing ought to be ea- 
fily knowable, and if-nature's light is a ſufficient guide, it muſt give 
evident diſcoveries of it. But, methinks, here is a great Ggn of a 
want of this evidence: Great men, learned men, wiſe philoſophers 
and induſtrious ſearchers of truth have ſplit upon this point, unto - 
an endleſs variety of opinions; in ſo much, that Varro pretends to 
reckon up no leſs than 288 different opinions. May I not now uſe 
the argument of one of the deiſtsꝰ, in a caſe which he falſly ſuppo- 
ſes to be alike; and thus in his on words argue upon this point (on- 
ly putting in, 4 The diſcoveries of nature's light about happineſs, or 
„the evidence of thoſe diſcoveries” in place of the « evidenee of 
4. the reaſons of the chriſtian religion,” againſt which he argues) 
* if the diſcoveries of it were evident, there could be no longer a- 
ny contention or difference about the chief good: all men would 
* embrace the ſame and acquieſce in it: No prejudice would pre- 
« vail againſt the certainty of ſuch a good. It is every man's great- 
Fs eſt buſineſs here to labour for his happineſs, and conſequently 
„ none would be backward to know it. And, if all do not agree 
4 init, theſe marks of truth in it are not viſible, which are — 
* to draw an aſſent +, But whatever there be of this, it is a mo 
certain argument of darkneſs; that there is ſo great a differen 
where the ſearchers are many; it is every one's intereſt to find, 

the buſineſs and ſearch is plyed with great application.: 


2. The greateſt of the philoſophers have been plainly miſtaken in 


it. They eſpouſed opinions in this matter, which are not capable of 
any tolerable defence. Solon the Athenian law-giver defined them 
% happy, who are competently furniſhed with outward things, act 
6 — and live temperately f.“ | Socrates held, that there was 
but one chief good, which was knowledge, if we may believe Dis- 
genes Laertius in his life. Ariſtotle, if we may take the ſame au- 
thor's words for it, places it in virtue, health and outward conve- 
mency g, which no doubt was his opinion, ſince he appoved Solon's 
definition of the chief good; and herein he was followed by his nu- 
merous ſchool, Pythagoras tells us that the . knowledge of the per- 
4+ fections of the ſoul is the chief good. It is true, he ſeems, at o- 
ther times, to ſpeak ſomewhat differently ; of which we may ſpeak 
afterwards. Zeno tells us that it lies in « living according to nature.“ 
Cloanthes adds, that « according to nature is according to virtue.” 
Chryſippus tells us, that it is . to live according to expert knowled 

of things which happen naturally ||.” It is needleſs to ſpend time in 


* Oracles of reaſon, p. 206, + Ibid, 1 201. Stad le 46. Lite of Solon 
ge. 5 Ibid. P. $40. | Ibid. p 46. e | 
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, purifyed, are allowed after the diſſolution of their bodies, to 
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reckoning up innumerable others, who all run the ſame way, placing 
happineſs in that which is not able to afford it, as being finite, of 
ſhort continuance, fickle and uncertain. is not my deſign to con» 
fute thoſe ſeveral opinions. It is evident to any one, that they are 
all confined to time, and upon this very account, fail of what can 
make us happy- | 
3. They who ſcem to come ſome nearer the matter, and talk 
ſome times ofconformity to God, its being the chief good, that it 
is our end to be like God, and the like, as Pythagoras and ſome o- 
thers, but eſpecially Plato “, who goes further that any of the reſt ; 
— juſtly be alledged to have made the diſcovery, becauſe we 
not any account of their opinions cleasly delivered by them» 
ſelyes, but hints here and there gathered up from their writings, 
which are very far from ſatisfying us as to their mind: Beſides. 
are ſo variable, and expreſs themſelves ſo differently, in different pla- 


ces, that it is hard to find their mind Nay, I may add, they are in- 


duſtriouſly and of deſign obſcure. This Alcinous, the Platonick phi- 
loſopher tells us plainly enough in his doctrine of Plato, which is 
inſerted at length in Stanley's lives 1, Plato ſays, „ That he 


% thought the diſcovery of the chief good was not eaſy, and if it 


« were ſound out, it was not ſafe to be declared.“ And that for 
this reaſon, he did communicate his thoughts about it to very few, 
and thoſe. of his moſt intimate acquaintance, Now the plain 
meaning of all this, in my opinion is, that he could not tell wherein 
happineſs conſiſts, or what that is, which is able to afford it: Or, 
at moſt, that though one mn other in bis travels ; by his ſtu- 
dies or converſe, he had got ſome notions about it ; yet he did not 
ſufficiently underſtand them, and was not able to ſatisfy himſelf or 
others about them, and that therefore, he either entirely ſuppreſsed, 
or would not plaiply ſpeak out his thoughts, leſt the World ſhould 
ſee his ignorance, and that though his words differed, yet in ve 
deed he knew no more of the matter than others. For to ſay, that, 
upon ſuppoſition, his diſcoveries bad been ſatisfying, as to truth 
and clearneſs, and that he was capable to prove and explain 
them, they were not fit to be made known to the yorld is to 
ſpeak the groſſeſt of nonſenſe ; for nothing was ſo 

to be known, and known univerſally, as the chief good, whi 


the- diſcovery is the moſt malicious and inyidious thing that can 
be thought of. And rather than charge this on Plato, I think it 
fafer to charge ignorance_on him, He ſpeaks ſomewhat liker truth 
than others, while he tells us, (That happineſs conſiſts in the know» 
« ledge of the chief good, that philoſophers, who are — 


* Stanley, p. 341. þ Ibid . 192. cap. 37, 


eyery one is obliged to ſeek after. To know this and conceal- 
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e at the table of /the Gods and view the field of truth ; that to be 
« made like God is the chief good, that to follow God is the chief 
« good,” Some ſuch other expreſſions we find. But what does all 
this ſay ? Does it inform us that Plato underſtood our happineſs to 
conſiſt in the eternal enjoyment of God ? Some, who are loth to 
think that Plato miſsed any truth of importance which is contained 
in the ſcripture, think ſo: But for my part, I ſee no reaſon to con- 
firm me from all this that Plato underſtood any thing tolerably a- 
bout the enjoyment of God, either in time or after time, or that he 
was fixed and determined wherein the happineſs of man confifts, or 
that really any ſuch ſtate of future felicity is certainly attainable. 
All this was only a heaven of his own framing and fancy fitted for 
philoſophers, for the being of which, he could give no tolerab 
arguments. And all this account ſatisfies me no more thit Plato 
underſtood wherein happineſs conſiſts, than 'the following does, 
that he knew the way of reaching it, which I ſhall tranſcribe from 
the ſame chapter of Alcinous's doctrine of Plato. 4% Beatitude 
« is a good habit of the genius, and this ſimilitude to God we ſhal 
« obtain, if we enjoy convenient nature in our manner, education 
« and ſenſe, according to law, and chiefly by reaſon and diſciplme 
« and inſtitution of wiſdom, with drawing ourſelves as much as is 
« poſſible from human affairs, and being converſant in theſe things 
« only, which are underſtood by contemplation : The way to pro- 
46 , and as it were, to cleanſe the demon that is in us, is to in- 
% itiate ourſelves into higher diſciplines, which is done by muſick, 
« arithmetick, aſtronomy and geometry, not without ſome reſpect 
« of the body, by gymnaſtick, whereby it is made more ready for 
« the actions both of war and peace”. I pretend mot to underſtand 
him here: But this I underſtand from him, that one of three in 
certain, either he underſtood not himſelf, or had no mind others 
ould underſtand, or that he was the moſt unmeet man in the 
world to inſtru mankind, about this important point, and to ex- 
plain — about which the world was at a loſs. When men 
3 this rate, we may put what meaning we pleaſe upon their 
wor y , . . | ; 


4. It is plain that none of them have clearly come to know them- 
ſelves, or inform others that happineſs is not to be had here, that it 
conſiſts in the eternal enjoyment of God after time, that this is at- 
tainable, Theſe are things whereabout there is a deep filence, not 
fo much as a word, of them, far leſs any proof. If ever we were 
to expect ſuch a thing, we might look for it from "thoſe, who havs 
not merely touched at this ſubject by the by, and in dark hints but 
have difcourſed of moral ends bn ſet purpoſe, ſuch as Cicero and 
Seneca, Cicero frequently tells us that he deſigned to enrich his 
native country with a tranſlation of all that was valuable in the 
Greek philoſophers, he had perus'd them for this end, and thus ac- 
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compliſhed, he ſets himſelf to write of moral ends, which he does 
in 2 books, Here we may expect ſomewhat to the purpoſe: 
But if we do, we are diſappointed. The firſt book ſets off Epicu- 
rus's opinion about happineſs with a great deal of rhetorick. The 
ſecond overthrows it. The third repreſents the Stoicks opinion, 
And the fourth confutes it. The fifth repreſents and aſſerts the Pe. 
ripateticks opinion, which had been as cafily overthrown as any of 
them. And this is all you are to expect here, without one word of 
God, the enjoyment of him, or any thing of that kind, which ſavours 
of a life after this. Seneca writes again a book de Vita Beata con- 
6ſting of 32 chapters. Here we may find ſomewhat poſſibly. And 
indeed if one ſhould hear him ſtate the Queſtion, as he does in his 
ſecond chapter, he would expect ſome great matters from him. 
«. 2Aromus quid optime fattum fit, non quid iſitatiſſimum : Et quid 
« , in poſſeſſrone felicitatis æternæ consdituat, non quid wulgo, 
« Veritatis peſſi mo Interpreti, probatum fit. Vulgus autem tam chlamy- 
% datos, quam coronam voco; What may we not now expect? But, 
after this, I aſſure you, you are to look for no more words about 
eternity, nor any thing more, but a jejune diſcourſe in pretty ſent- 
ences, about the Stoicks opinion, repreſenting that a man would 
be happy, if his paſſions were extinct, and he were perfectly pleased 
with the condition he is in, be it what it will. Now after this, 
who can dream that nature's light is ſufficient to ſatisfy here? Is 
every man able to diſcover that which philoſophers, the greateſt of 
them, after the greateſt application, failed ſo, ſignally about, that 
ſcarce any of them came near it, none of them reached it? 
5. Nor will it appear ſtrange, that the heathen, philoſophers of 
old ſhould be ſo much at a loſs about future happineſs, to any one 
who conſiders how difficult, if not impoſſible it mult be for any, 
who rejects revelation, and betakes himſelf to the mere light of 
nature to arrive at the wiſhed for, and neceſſary aſſurance of eternal 
ſelicity, after this life, even at this preſent time, after all the great 
improvements, which the rational proofs of a future state have ob- 
tained, ſince chriſtianity prevailed in the world. - If nature's light, 
now under its higheſt improvements, proves unable to afford full 
aſſurance, and ſtill leaves us to fluctuate in uncertainty about future 
happineſs; no wonder they ſhould be in the dark, who were 
ſtrangers to theſe improvements, bod” e 06 5 bar 
That the arguments for a future ſtate, ſince chriſtianity obtained, 
have received a vaſt improvement from chriſtian divines and philoſo- 
-phers, cannot modeltly be denyed. The performances of Plato 
and Cicero, on this point, which were the beſt among the ancients, 
are, when compared with our late chriſtian, writers, but like the 
trifles of a boy at school, or the rude eſſays of a novice, in compar» 
iſon to the most elaborate and compleat performances of the greateſt 
malte rs, if they bear even the ſame proportion. He who knows not 
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this, knows nothing in theſe matters. Yea, to that degree have 
they improven thoſe arguments, that it is utterly impoſſible for any 
man, who gives all their reaſons for the continuance of the ſoul after 
death with their anſwers to the trifling pretences of the oppoſers 
this concluſion, a fair hearing and duc conſidetation, to acquieſee 
rationally in the contrary aſſertion of atheiſts and moral deiſts; or, 
not to favour, at leaſt, this opinion, as what is highly probable, if 
not abſolutely certain. bi 5 
But after all, if we are left to ſeek aſſurance of this from unaſſiſted 
light of nature, that certainly God has provided for, and will act- 
ually beſtow upon man, and more eſpecially man who is now a 
ſinner, future and eternal felicity ; we will find ourſelves plunged 
amidſt inextricable difficulties, out of which the light of nature 
will find it very difficult, if not impoſſible, to extricate us. Tie 
one thing to be perſuaded of the future ſeparate ſubſiſtence of our 
ſouls after death, and another to know in what condition they, ſhall 
bez and yet more to be aſſured that after death our ſouls ſhall be 
poſſeſſed of eternal happineſs. It is preciſely about this laſt point 
we ate now to ſpeak. The arguments drawn from nature's: light 
will ſcarce fix us in the ſteady perſuaſion of future and eternal feli- 
city. There is a great odds betwixt our knowledge of future 
puniſhments, and the grounds whereby we are led to it, and our 
perſuaſion of future and eternal rewards. Upon enquiry the like 
reaſons will not be found for both Our notices about eternal re- 
wards, when the promiſes of it contained in the ſcriptures are laid 
aſide, will be found liable to many objections, hardly to be ſolved by 
the mere light of nature, which do not ſo much affect the proofs 
advanced for future puniſhments, Beſides, the entrarice of ſin, if 
univerſal prevalence in the world and the conſequences following 
upon it, have ſo benighted man, as to any knowledge, he otherwiſ 
might have had about eternal happineſs, that now it will be found a 
matter of the utmoſt difficulty, if not a plain impoſſibility for him to, 
reach aſſurance of eternal felicit by the mere light of nature, how= 
ever improven. | ie Aa Daet ta 
The pleas drawn from the holineſs and juſtice of God ſay much 
for the certain puniſhment, after this life, of many notorious offends 
ers, who have wholly eſcaped puniſhment here ; eſpecially, as they 
are ſtrengthened by other collateral conſiderations clearing and en- 
forcing them. | in an 
But, where the pleas for ſuture and eternal rewards, from the 
juſtice and goodneſs of God, on the one hand; and the ſufferings 
of perſons really guilty of fin, but in compariſon of others virtuous, 
on the other; will with equal firmneſs conclude, that God is obliged. 
to, or certainly will reward their imperfect . virtue, and com- 
penſate their ſufferings, may, and perhaps not without Reaſon, be 
queſtioned, ns 3 „ 0 
1 
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That it is congruous, virtue ſhould be rewarded, may perhaps eaſi- 
ly be granted, But what that reward is, which it may from divine 
: — or bounty claim, it will not be eaſy for us to determine, if we 
e no ot her guide than the mere light of nature. The man who 
perfectly performs his duty is ſecured againſt the fears of puniſh. 
ment, and has reaſon to reſt fully aſſured of God's acceptance and 
a ion of what is every way agrecable to his will. He has a 
felt, inward calm in his own conſcience, is diſturbed with no e 
lenges, and has the ſatisfaction and inward complacency, reſulting 
from his having acquitted himſelf according tg his duty: His 
_ conſcience aſſures him he has done nothing to provoke God to with- 
draw favours already given, or to withold further favours. And tho' 
he cannot eaſily ſee reaſon to think God obliged, either to continue 
what he freely gave, or accumulate further effects of bounty upon 
him, or to protract his happineſs to eternity; yet he has the ſatisfac- 
tion of knowing, that he had not rendered himſelf unworthy of 
any favour. This reward is the neceſſary unavoidable conſequence 
of perfect obedience. | | 
ut this comes not up to the point. That which the light of na- 
ture muſt aſſure us of, is, that virtuous men, on account of their vir- 
tue, may claim and expect, beſides this, a further reward, and that 
of no leſs conſequence, than eternal felicity. Now if I miſtake it 
not, when the promiſe of God, which cannot be known without 
revelation, is laid aſide, the mere light of nature will find it difficult 
to fix upon ſolid _ for any aſſurance as to this. Many thorny 
' difficulties muſt t through. Not a few perplexing queſtions 
muſt be ſolved. If it is ſaid, That the juſtice of God neceflarily ob- 
liges him, beſides that reward neceſſarily reſulting from perfect obe- 
dience, of which above, further to recompence, even themoſt exact 
and perfect performance of our duty, antecedently to any promiſe 
given to that effect with future and eternal felicity z it may be en- 
; ay how it ſhall be made appear that virtue, ſuppoſe it as per- 
Ct as you will, can be ſaid to merit, and to merit ſo great a reward. 
May not God, without injuſtice, turn to nothing an innocent crea« 
ture? Sure I am, no mean nor incompetent judges have thought ſo. 
| Where is the injuſtice of removing or taking away what he freely 
gave, and promiſed not to continue? Is it — or ſafe for us, 
without the moſt convincing evidences of the inconſiſtency of the 
thing, to limit the power of God, or put a cannot on the almighty ? 
And does not the very poſlibility of the annihilation of an innocent 
creature, in a conſiſteney with juſtice, tho' God, for other reaſons, 
ould never think fit to do it, intirely enervate this plea ? If God 
without injuſtice may take away the being of an innocent creature, 
how is it poſſible to evince, that, in juſtice, he muſt reward it with 
See the Exec of Theology, Ke. by T. H. R. Boil E. P. 25, 26, 27, Ac. 
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eternal happineſs ? Again, if we may, for our virtue, claim eternal 
felicity, as due in juſtice, may it not be enquired what exerciſe of vir- 
tue, for how long a time continued, is ſufficient to give us this title to 
eternal rewards ? If the bounty and goodneſs of God is inſiſted on, 
as the ground of this claim, the plea from juſtice ſeems deſerted. 
And here again it may be enquired whether the s of God is 
neceſſary in its egreſs? Whether the bounty of God ought not to 
be underſtood, to reſpe& thoſe things which are abſolutely at the 
giver's pleaſure to grant or withold ? Whether, in ſuch matters, we 
can be affured, that bounty will give us this or that, which et w- 
want, is not in juſtice due, nor ſecured to us by any promiſe ? Furs 
ther it may be enquired how far muſt g s extend itſelf as to 
reward ? Is it not ſuppoſable, that it may ſtop ſhort of eternal felici 
and think a leſs reward ſufficient ? Of ſo great weight have theſe, 
and the like difficulties appeared to not a few, and thoſe not of the 
more ſtupid ſort of mankind, that they have not doubted to aſſert 
boldly, that even innocent man, without revelation and a poſitive 
promiſe, could never be aſſured of eternal rewards. And how the 
light of nature can diſengage us from theſe difficulties, were man 
perfectly innocent, I do not well underſtand. a.. 
But whatever there is of this, the entrance of fin and the conſide- 
ration of man's caſe as involved in guilt, has caſt us upon new and 
yet greater difficulties. From this preſent condition, wherein we 
find all mankind without exception involved, a whole ſhoal of diffi» 
culties emerge, never, I am afraid, to be removed by unaſſiſted reaſon. 
| Now, it may be __— what obedience is it that can entitle-us 
to eternal felicity ? If none, fave that which is perfect will ſerve, 
who ſhall be the better for this reward ? Who can pretend to this 
perfect or ſinleſs obedience ? If imperfect obedience may, how ſhall 
we be ſure of this? How ſhall he who deſerves puniſhment, claim, de- 
mand and expect reward, a great reward, yea, the greateſt reward 
eternal happineſs ; If the goodneſs of God is pleaded, and it is faid, 
that though we cannot expect in ſtrict juſtice to have our imperfect 
obedience rewarded ; yet we may hope it from the bounty of God ; 
beſide, what was above moved againſt this in a more plauſible caſe, 
when we were ſpeaking of innocent man, it may be further enquir- 
ed, whether, though infinite bounty might deal thus graciouſly with 
man, if he were perfectly righteous, it may not yet withhold its fa- 
yours, or at leaſt, ſtop ſhort of eternal felicity with the beſt among 
ſinners ; Again, what degree of imperfection is it that will preju 
this claim? What may confiſt with it ? Who is good in that ſenſe, 
which is neceſſary to qualify for this expectation ? Is there any ſuch 
perſon exiſtent? What way ſhall we be ſure of this ? Is it to be 
meaſured by outward actions only, or are inward principles and aims 
to come in conſideration ? Who can know theſe ſave God lf i 
be ſaid, we can ew to be ſuch : I anſwer , how ſhall 
| 2 | 
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we maintain any confidence of future, nay eternal rewards while 
conſcience tells us, we deſerve puniſhment ? What if by the mere 
light of nature we can never be aſſured of forgiveneſs ? How ſhall 
we then by it be ſure of eternal rewards? If we are not rewarded 
here, how can we know: but that it hag been for our fins that good 
_ have been withheld from us ? May not this be preſumed, the 
con 

love has made us overlook ? If we: ſuffer, yet do we ſuffer more than 
our ſins deſerve, or even ſo much? If we. think ſo, will we be ſuſ⸗ 
tained judges competent: of the quality,of offences, and their demer- 
it which are done againſt God, eſpecially. when we are the actors? 
To whom does it belong to judge ? If ye meet with ſome part, for 
ye can never prove. it is all of the 'demerit or deſerved puniſhment 
of your fin here, will this canclude that ye ſhall be exempted from 
from ſuffering what further God may in juſtice think due to them 
and you on their account hereafter ? What ſecurity have ye that ye 
ſhall eſcape with what is inflicted on you here? And not only fo, 
but inſtead of meeting with what ye ſurther deſerve, obtain re- 
wards which ye dare ſcarce ſay ye deſerve ? If God ſpare at pre- 
ſent a noted offender, who cannot without violence to reaſon be 
ſuppoſed a ſubject meet for pardon or for a reward, and reſerve the 
whole puniſhment due to his crimes, to the other world; but in the 
mean while, ſees meet to inſlict preſent puniſhment on thee, though 
leſs criminal, perhaps to convince the world, that even leſſer offen- 
ders ſhall not eſcape; if, I ſay, he deal thus, is there no way for 
clearing his juſlice, but by collating eternal happineſs on thee ? 
Why, if he inflict what further puniſhment is due to thee; in exact 
| +" poveR to thy leſs atrocious crimes ; and puniſh the other with 
evils - proportioned to his more atrocious crimes, and make him up 
by the ſeverity of the ſtroke for the delay of the puniſhment ; if, I 
ſay, thus he do, I challenge any man to tell me where the injuſtice 
lies ? And may not the like be ſaid as to any other virtuous perſon, 

or whom thou ſuppoſes ſuch, who meets with ſufferings ? - 

Nor do leſs perplexing dithcultics attend thoſe other pleas for fu- 
ture happineſs to man, at leaſt, in his preſent condition ; which are 
drawn from God's creating us capable of future happineſs, implant- 


ing deſires, and giving us guſts of it: All which would be given in 


vain, if there was no happineſs deſigned for man after time. 
But how by this we can be ſecured of eternal happineſs, I do not 
well ſee, Nor do I underſtand how the difficulties which may be 
moved againſt this, can be refolved. It may be enquired, whether 
this defire of happineſs, ſaid to be implanted in our natures, is really 
any thing diſtinct from that natural tendency of the creature, to its 
Own — Ina and preſervation, which belongs to the being of every 
creature, with ſuch difference as to degrees and the manner, as their 


uence of our known fins, or more covert evils, which (ſelf. 
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reſpective natures require ? If it is no more than this, it muſt be al- 
lowed eſſential to every rational creature: And if every rational 
creature has an efſential attribute, which infers an obligation on God 
to provide for eternal happineſs, and put it in poſſeſſion of this feli- 
city, it no fault interveen, doth it not thence neceſſarily follow, that 
God cannot poſſibly, without injuſtice, turn to nothing any innocent 
rational creature ; nay, nor create any one, which it is {ſible for 
him again to annihilate without injuſtice ? For if we ſhould ſup- 
poſe it poſſible for God to do ſo, and thus without injuſtice fruſ- 
trate this deſire, where is the force of the argument? And it is not 
a little bold to limit God thus? I need not enter into the debate, 
whether there is any ſuppoſable caſe, wherein infinite wiſdom may 
think it fit to do ſo? That diſpute is a little too nice: for on the 
one hand, it will be hard ſor us to determine it poſitively, that in- 
finite wiſdom muſt in any caſe we can ſuppoſe, think it fit to de- 
ſtroy or turn to nothing an innocent creature; and on the other 
hand, it is no leſs raſh to aſſert, that our not knowing any caſe, proves 
that really there is none ſuch known to the only wife God. Be» 
ſides, if we allow it only poſſible, in a conſiſtency with juſtice and 
veracity for God to do it, I am afraid the argument has loſt its 
force, Further, it may be enquired, whether the rational creature 
can in duty deſire an eternal continuation in being, otherwiſe than 
with the deepeſt ſubmiſſion to the ſovereign pleaſure of God, where 
he has given no poſitive promiſe ? If ſubmiſſion belongs to it, all 
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_ certainty evaniſhes, and we muſt look elſewhere for aſſuranee of 


eternal happineſs, A deſire of it, if God ſee meet to give it, can 
neyer prove that certainly he will give it. If it is ſaid, that the 
creature without ſubmiſſion or fault may inſiſt upon and claim eter- 
nal happineſs ; I do not ſee how this can be proven. h 

Hut again, do not theſe deſires reſpect the whole man conſiſting 
of ſoul and body ? Doth not death diſſolve the man? Are not theſe 
deſires apparently fruſtrate ? How will the liglit of nature certainly 
infer from thoſe deſires, guſts, & c. That the whole man ſhall have 
eternal fclicity, while we ſee the man daily deſtroyed by death; can 
this be underſtood without revelation? Does the light of nature 
teach us that there will be a reſurrection ? I grant without the ſup- 
poſal of a future exiſtence, we cannot eafily underſtand what end 
there was worthy of God for making ſuch a noble creature as man : 
But while we ſee man, on the other hand, daily deſtroyed by death, 
and know nothing of the reſurrection of the body, which is the caſe 
of all thoſe who reject revelation, we ſhall not know what to con- 
clude, but muſt be toſſed in dur own minds, and be at a loſs how to 
reconcile thoſe ſeeming inconſiſtencies, which gave a great man oc- 
caſion to obſerve, „ that there can be no reconciliation of the doc- 
#* trine_ of future rewards and puniſhments, to be righteouſly ad- 
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« miniſtered upon a ſuppoſition of the ſeparate, everlaſting ſubſiſt. 

N « ence of the ſoul only *.” - And for proof of this, he inſiſts on ſe. 
veral weighty conſiderations, which I cannot tranſcribe. 

But ſhould we give up all this ? will this defire of happineſs 

prove that God deſigned it for man, whether he carried himſelf well 

or not ? If it prove not that ſinful man may be happy, or that e- 

ternal happineſs is deſigned for man, who is now a ſinner, what are 

we the better for it? Are we not all in more or leſs guilty ? What 

will it help us, that we were originally deſigned for and made ca- 

ble of future felicity, if we are now under an incapacity of obtain- 

ing it? Do we not find that we have fallen ſhort of perfect obedi- 

ence? And can thoſe deſires aſſure us that God will pardon, yea re- 

ward, and that 'with the greateſt bleſſing which innocent man was 

capable of ? Moreover, before we end this diſcourſe, I hope to make 

it appear, that by the mere light of nature no man can aſſuredly 

know that fin ſhall be pardoned; and if ſo, it is vain to pretend, 

that we can be aſſured of eternal felicity in our preſent condition. 

They who have ſinned leſs and ſuffered more in this life, ſhall not be 

ſo ſeverely puniſhed in that which is to come, as they who have ſin- 

ned more grievouſly and eſcaped without puniſhment here; this rea- 

ſon aſſures us of: But it can ſcarce afford us ſo much as a colour- 

able plea for eternal rewards, to any virtue ſtained with the leaſt ſin. 

The ſcriptures make mention of a happineſs promiſed to innocent 

| man upon perfect obedience ; and of ſalvation to guilty man upon 

| ; _ faithin Jeſus Chriſt. Beſide theſe two I know no third fort. As to 

= the laſt, the light of nature is entirely ſilent, as we ſhall ſee after- 

We wards, Whether it can alone prove the firſt is a queſtion : But 

that man in his preſent condition cannot be the the better for it 

is out of queſtion, | 

6. Were it granted that theſe arguments are concludent, yet the 

matter would be very little mended : For it is certain, that theſe ar- 

guments are too thin to be diſcerned by the dim eyes of the gene- 

rality, even though they had tutors who would be at pains to in- 

ſtrut them. Yea, I fear that they rather beget ſuſpicions than firm 

perſuaſions in the minds of philoſophers. They are of that ſort, 

which rather filence than ſatisfy. Arguments ab Absurde rather 

force the mind to aſſent, than determine it chearfully to acquieſce 

in the truth as diſcovered. Other demonſtrations carry alongſt 

with them a diſcovery of the nature of the thing, which ſatisfies it 

in ſome meaſure. Hence they have a force, not only to engage, but 

to keep the ſoul ſteady in its adherence to truth, but theſe oblige 

to implicit belief as it were, and therefore the mind eaſily wavers 

Aud loſes view of truth; and is no longer firm, than it is forced to 
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be ſo, by a preſent view of the argument. If learned men were al- 
ways obſervant of their own minds, and as ingenuous as the audi- 
tor is in Cicero, in his acknowledgment about the force of Plato's 
arguments for the immortality of the ſoul, they would make ſome 
ſuch acknowledgment as he he does“. After he has told, that he 
has read oftner than once Plato's arguments for the immortality of 
the ſoul, which Cfcero had recommended in the foregoing diſcourſe, 
as the beſt that were to be expected, he adds, 4 Sed neſcio guomodo, 
« dum lego, afſentior : cum potui librum, & mecum ipue de immortalitate 
« animorum capi cogitare, aſſentio omnis illa elabitur.” In like man- 
ner might others ſay, when I pore upon thoſe arguments, I aſſent: 
but when I begin to look on the matter, I find there ariſes not ſuch 
a light from them, as is able to keep the mind _— in its aſſent. 
More eſpecially will it be found ſo, if we look not only to the mat- 
ter, but to the difficulties which offer about it. Yet this ſteadi- 
neſs is of abſolute neceſſity in this caſe, ſince a reſpe& to this muſt 
be ſuppoſed always prevalent, in order to influence to a ſteady pur- 
ſuit. The learned Sir Matt. Hale obſerves, that, „It is very true, 
« that partly by an univerſal tradition, derived probably from the 
% common parent of mankind, partly by ſome glimmerings of na- 
« tural light in the natural conſciences, in ſome, at leaſt, of the hea» 
« then, there ſeemed to be ſome common perſuaſion of a future 
« ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. + But firſt it was weak and dim, 
« and was even in many of the wiſeſt of them overborn; ſo that it 
« was rather a ſuſpicion, or at moſt, a weak and faint perſuaſion, 
* than a ſtrong and firm conviction: and hence it became very un- 
« operative and ineffeftual to the moſt of them, when they had 
« greateſt need of it; namely, upon imminent or incumbent tem- 
« poral evils of great preſſure. But, where the impreſhon was 
« firmeſt among them, yet ſtill they were in the dark what it was.“ 
7. It is further to be conſidered. That it is not the general per- 
ſuaſion that there is a ſtate of future happineſs and miſery which can 
avail +; but there muſt be a diſcovery TP that happineſs in its nature, 
or wherein in conſiſts ; its excellency and ſuitableneſs to engage 
man to look on it as his chief good; purſue it as ſuch, perſevere in 
the purſuit over all oppoſition, and forego other things, which he 
ſees and knows the — pleaſure and advantage of for it. Now 
ſuch a view the light of nature can never rationally be pretended 
able to give: if it is, let the pretender ſhew us where, and by whom 
ſuch an account has been given and verified; or let him do it him- 
ſelf. And if this is not done, as it never has, and I fear not to ſay, 
never can be done; it would not mend the matter, though we 
ſhould forego all that has been aboveſaid, as was above inſinuated, 
which yet we ſee no neceſſity of doing. : 
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_ ficient rules for univerſal virtue, which even Deiſts own to be the 
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8. I might here tell how faintly the Deiſts uſe to ſpeak upon this 
head, Though upon occaſion, they can be poſitive; yet at other 
times they ſpeak very modeſtly about the being of a future ſtate of 
happineſs, and tell us“ That rewards and puniſhment hereafter, 
« though the notion of them has not been univerſally received, the 
« heathens diſagreeing about the doctrine of the immortality of the 
« ſoul, may yet be granted to ſeem reaſonable, becauſe they are de- 
« duced from the doctrine of providence———=, and that they may 
« be granted parts of natural religion, becauſe the wiſeſt men have 
es inclined to hold them amongſt the heathen, &c. and now do in 
„ all opinions*.” And as they ſeem not over certain as to the being 
of future rewards and puniſhments, ſo they plainly own they can 
give no account what they are, Qu vero, qualis, quanta, & e. hec 
% wita ſecunda vel mors fuerit ob deſectum conditionum ad weritatis 
« jitius conformationem postulatarum, sciri nequit, ſays the learned 
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Nature's light affords not a sufficient rule of duty. Intuſſicieney hence 


1. is certainly no other way of attaining happineſs, than 
| by pleaſing God. Happineſs is no other way to be had, than 
from him, and no other way can we reaſonably expect it from him, 
but in the way of duty or obedience. Obedience muſt either be 
with reſpe& to theſe things which immediately regard the honour ' 
of the deity; or in other things. The inſufficiency of natural reli- 

ion as to worſhip, has been above demonſtrated. That it is want- 
ing as to the latter, viz. theſe duties which we called for diſtinAion's 
ſake, duties of moral obedience, is now to be proven, That man 
is ſubject to God, and ſo in every thing obliged to regulate him- 
ſelf according to the preſcription of God, has been above aſſerted, 
and the grounds of this aſſertion have been more than inſinuated. 
Now if nature's light is not able afford a compleat directory as to 
the whole of man's conduct, in ſo far as the deity is concerned, it 
can never be allowed ſufficient to conduct man in religion and lead 
him to eternal happineſs: While it leaves him at a loſs as to ſuf- 


principal way of ſerving God and obtaining happineſs. It is one 
of the-principal things to which this is to be aſcribed, and whereon 
man's hopes muſt reaſonably be ſuppoſed to lean, if he is left to the 


Orac. of reaf, p. 201, + De veci. p. 57. & Alibi 1epiur. 
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mere conduct of the light of nature. Now the inſufficiency of na - 
ture's light in this point will be fully made appear, from the en- 
ſuing conſiderations : ſome of which are excellently diſcourſed by 
the ingenious Mr. Locke “ in his Reaſonableneſs of christianity, as 
delivered in the ſcripture. If he had done as well in other points as 
on this, he had deſerved the thanks of all that wiſh well to chriſtiani- 
ty: but ſo far as he follows the truth, we ſhall take his aſſiſtanec, 
and improve ſome of his notions, adding ſuch others as are by him 
omitted, which may be judged of uſe to the caſe in hand. 

1, Then, we obſerve that no man left to the conduct merely of 
nature's light, has offered us a compleat body of morality. - Some 


parts of our duty are pretty fully taught by the philoſophers and po- 
liticians. So much virtue as was neceſſary to hold ſocieties to- 


« pether; and to contribute to the quiet of governments, the civil 
« laws of common-wealths taught, and forced upon men that lived 
« under magiſtrates, But theſe laws, being for the moſt part made 
© by ſuch, who had no other aims, but their own power, reached 
© no further than thoſe things that would ſerve to tie men together 
in ſubjection; or at molt, were +" to conduce to the proſperi- 
„ty and temporal happineſs of any people. But natural religion in 
« its full extent, was no where, that I know, taken care of by the 
force of natural reaſon, It ſhould ſeem by the little that hither» 
to has been done in it, that it is too hard a thing for unaſliſted rea- 
c ſon, to eſtabliſh morality in all its parts upon its true foundations, 
« with a clear and convincing light f.“ Some parts have been no- 
ticed, and others quite omitted. A compleat ſyſtem of morality in 
its whole extent has never been attempted by the mere light of na» 
ture, much leſs compleated. | 

2. 'Fo gather together the ſcattered rules that are to be met with 
in the writings of morality, and wave theſe ſhreads into a- compet- 
ent body of morality, in 60 far as even the particular direction of 
any one man would require, is a work of that immenſe labour, and 
requires ſo much learning, ſtudy and attention, that it has never 
beerf” performed, and never like to be performed, and quite ſur- 
mounts the capacity of moſt, if, not of any one man. 80 that 
neither is there a compleat body of morality given us by any one. 
Nor is it ever like to be collected from thoſe who have given us 
parcels of it. | | | | 

3. Were all the moral directions of the ancient ſages collected, 
u would not be a ſyſtem that would be any way uſeful to the . 
of mankind. It would conſiſt for moſt part of enigmatical, dar 
and involved ſentences, that would need a commentary too long for 


_ vulgar leiſure to peruſe, to make them intelligible. © Any one that 


15 in the leaſt meaſure acquainted with the writings of the philoſos 
K 


* Beaſonablencls of Chüſlianity, p 267, + Ibid. p. 268. 
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phers will not queſtion this. Of what uſe would it be to read ſuck. 
morality as that of Pythagoras, whoſe famed ſentences were, © Poak 
« not in the Gre with a ſword ; ſtride not over the beam of a ballance; 
« fit not upon a buſhel; eat not the heart; take up your burthen 
« with help ; caſe yourſelf of it with aſſiſtance ; have always your 
« bed-cloaths well tucked up ; carry not the image of God about you 
«in a ring Kc.“ Was this like to be of any uſe to mankind ? 
No ſure, of them iadeed ſpeak more plain, ſome of them leſs 
ſo z but none of them ſufficiently plain to be underſtood by the vulgar, 

4+ Further, were this collection made, and, upon other accounts, 
unexceptionablez yet it would not be ſufficiently ſull to be an un- 
iverſal directory For, 1. Many important duties would be wanting. 
Self-denial, chat confiſts in a mean opinion of ourſelves, and leads to 
2a ſubmitting, and paſſing from all our moſt valuable concerns, when 
the honour of God requires it, is the fundamental duty of all religion, 
that which is of abſolute neceſſity to a due acknowledgment of 
man's ſubjection and dependence; and yet we ſhall find a deep 
filence in all the moralifts about it. Which defect is the more con- 
ſiderable, that the whole of our apoſlacy is eaſily reducible to this 
one point, an endeavour to ſubje the will, concerns and pleaſures 
of God to our own. And no act of obedience to him, can, without 
groſs ignorance of his nature, and unacquaintedneſs with the ex- 
tent of his knowledge, be preſumed acceptable, which flows not 
from ſuch a principle of ſelf-denial, as fixedly prefer the caneerns of 

God's glory to all other things. Again, what duty have we more 
need of, than that which is employed in forgiving enemies, nay in 
loving them? We have frequent occafions for it, If we are not 
acquainted that this is duty, we muſt frequently run into the oppoſite 
fin. But where is this taught among the heathens ? Further, 
Where ſhall we find a directory as to the inward frame and 
aftings of our minds, guiding us how to regulate our thoughts, 
our deſigns? Some notice is taken of the outward behaviour; but 
little of that which is the ſpring of it. Where is there a rule for 
the direction of our thoughts, as to objects, about which they 
ſhould be employed, or as to the manner, wherein they are to be 
converſant about them? Theſe things are of great importance, and 


Fr very far out of the ken of unenlightened nature. Divine and 
P 


iritual things were little known, and leſs thought of by philoſo- 

s 2. as this ſyſtem would be defective as to particular duties of 

the higheſt importance; ſo it would be quite defective as to the 
grounds of thoſe duties which are enjoined. It is not enough to re- 
_ commend duty, that it is uſeful-to us, or the ſocieties we live in. 
When we act only on ſuch grounds, we ſhew fome regard to our- 
ſelves and the ſocieties whereof we are members; but none to God. 


* Diog, Laert, life of Pythagoras. 7 
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| by Brutus, Cato, Caſſius, Seneca, and others innumerable. Many 
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Where are theſe cleared to be the laws of God? Who is he that 
preſſes obedience upon the conſciences of men, from the conſidera» 
tion of God's authority ſtampt upon theſe laws he preſcribes ? 
And yet without this, you may call it what you will ; Obedience you 
cannot call it. It is well obſerved by Mr Locke,“ « Thoſe juſt mea- 
« ſures of right and wrong, which neceſſity had any where intro- 
« duced, the civil laws preſcribed or philoſophers recommended, 
« ſtood not on their true foundations. They were looked on as 
« bonds of ſociety, and conveniences of common life, and laudable 
« practices: but where was it that their obligation was thoroughly 
« known, and allowed, and they received as precepts of a law, the 

« higheſt law, the law of nature ? That could not be without the 


4 clear knowledge of the law giver, and the great rewards or pu- 


« niſhments for thoſe that would not, or would obey, But the re- 
« ligion of the heathens, as was before obſerved, little concerned it- 
« ſelf in their morals. The prieſts that delivered the oracles of hea- 
« yen and pretended to ſpeak from the Gods, ſpoke little of virtue 
« and a good life. And on the other fide, the philoſophers, who 
« ſpoke from reaſon, made not much mention of the deity in 
6 their ethicks.,” e 41.4.1 
5. Not only would this rule be defeQtive and lame z but it would 
be found corrupt and pernicious. For 1. inſtead of leading them in 
the way, it would in many inſtances, lead them afide. We ſhould 
have here Epictetus binding you to remporize and worſhip the 
after the faſhion of your country T. Tou ſhould find Pythagoras 
forbidding you to pray for yourſelf to God, ' becauſe you know not 
what is convenient f. You ſhould find Ariſtotle and Cicero com- 
mending revenge as a duty. The latter you ſhould find defending 
Brutus and Caſſius for killing Ceſar, and thereby authorizing the 
murder of any magiſtrates, if the actors can but perſuade themſelves 
that they are tyrants. Had we nothing to conduct us in our obe- 
dience and loyalty, but the ſentiments of philoſophers, no prince 
could be ſecure either of his life or dignity, You ſhould find Gicero 


pleading for ſelf- murder, from which he can never be freed, nor can 


any tolerable apology be made for him. Herein he was ſeconded 


them practiſed it, others applauded their ſentiments in this 
matter. You may find a large account in Mr. Dodwel's a 
for the philoſophical —— — of Cicero perfixed to Mr. Par- 
ker's tranſlation of his book de Finibus. And you may find the deiſts 
Juſtifying this in the preface to the Oracles of wherein 
Blount's killing of -himſelf is juſtified, Of the ſame mind was 
Seneca, who expreſsly adviſes the practiſe of it ). We ſhould here 
Sud cuſtomary ſwearing E if not by their precepts, yet 


2 
® Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, p. 268, Epic. Enchirid. 
1 Diog, Lant vie. Fr N .. Mn 
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by the examples of the beſt moraliſts, Plato, Socrates and Seneex, 
In whom numerous inſtances of oaths by Jupiter, Hercules and by 
beaſts do occur. la the ſame way we ſhould find unnatural luſt re- 
commended; Ariſtotle practiſed it“. And Socrates is fully belyed, 
if he loved not the (ame vice Whence elſe could, Szcratici Cinadi 
come to be a proverb in Juvenal's days. Pride and ſelf-eſteem were 
among their virtue, which gives me occaſion to obſerve, that this 
one thing overturned their whole morality. Epictetus, one of the 
belt of all their moraliſts tells us, “ that the conſtitution and image 
4% of a philoſopher is to expect good; as well as fear evil only from 
% bimſelf t.“ Seneca-urgeth this every where 1. Sopiens tam quo 
animo omnia apud alios uidet, contemnitque, quam Jupiter: {it hoc 15 
magis 1uspicity quod Jupiter uti iilis non potest, ſapiens non vult . And 
again, eit aliquod quo 1apiens antecedat deum. ile nature beneficio, non 
- #110, Sapiens eit. Incomptus vir fit elernis & inguperabilis, miratorque 
tant um gui ||. Pride and felt eſteem was à diſeale, epidemical a- 
„ mongſt them, and ſeems wholly incurable by any notions they 
% had. Some arrived to that impudence to compare themſelves 
« before their own. Gods: It was either a horrible folly to deife 
« what they poſtponed to their own ſelf eſtimation, or elſe it was a 
« ſtupendous effect of their pride to prefer thefnſelves to the Gods 
« they worſhipped, , Never any man amongſt them propoſed the 
% honour of their Gods as the chief end of their actions, nor ſo 
% much as dreamed of any ſuch thing; it is evident the beſt of 
& them in their beſt actions refleted till back to themſelves, and 
„ determinated..there, deſigning to ſet up a pillar. to their own 
% fame J.“ That known ſentence. of Cicero, who ſpeaks plain out 
what others thought, will juſtify this ſevere cenſure given by this 
worthy perſon ; Yult plana virtus honorem ; Nec virtutis ulla alia 
Merces **, Were it needful, I might write volumes to this purpoſe, 
that would make one's fleſh rremble to read. They wha defire ſa- 
tisfaQtion in this point, may find it largely done by others, I ſhall 
conclude this firſt evidence. of the corruption of their morality with 
this general reflection of the learned Amyrald in his treatiſe of reli- 
gion; „ ſcarce. can there, be found any commonwealth amongſt 
« thoſe, which have been eſteemed the beſt governed, in which ſome 
40 . and ſignal vice has not been excuſed, or permitted, or even 
« fometimes recommended by public laws 14. 2. Not only did they 
injoin wrong things; but they injoined what was right to a wrong 
end, yea even their belt things, as we heard but now, aimed at 
their own honour. We have heard Cicero to this purpoſe telling 


.  * Diog. Laert. Vita Ariſt, lib, 5, p. 313. + Epi& Eoch, cap 2. } Seneca, 
epiſt. 73. 5 Epiſt. 54. I 14. de Vite bea a, cep 8. J Sie Ch. Wol- 
ſcley's Reaſonablenets of Scripture belief, p 113. Cicero de Amicitia. 


+ See inſtances to this purpoſe in a diſcourſe of moral virtue, aud its 4.fcrencs 
from Graces p. 225. K . 5 l a 
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lainly that honour was their aim. Or what the poet ſaid of Brutus 
Liviog his own ſops when they intended the overthrow of the liber- 


ty of their country, 


TFLE * . | Ty - , 
Vicit amor patria laudumgue immenta cupiday 


ls the moſt that can be pleaded for woſt of them, Others are plain- 


ly blaſphemous as we have beard from Seneca; deſigning to be a- 
bove God by his virtue. At this rate this philoſopher talks very oft: 
Let philoſophy, ſays he, miniſter this to me, that it render me equal 


o God . To the maintenance of this, their notions about the foul 
of man contributed much ; tiling it a piece clipt from, God, 


Aurach d Ol, Of a part of God raw e, as Epictetus ſpeaks. 
Horace calls it divine particula aura, Cicero in his Samnium 
Scip. tells us what they thought of themſelves, deum scito te e540, 


know thyſelf to be a God, and accordingly the Indian Brachmans 


vouched themſelves for Gods, And indeed they, who debaſed 


their Gods below men, by their abominable characters of them, 


it was no wonder to find them prefer themſelves to them. 


Nor did any run higher this way than Plato. Let any one 


read his arguments for the immortality of the ſoul, and if they 
prove any thing, they prove it a God. Thus they quite corrupted 


all they taught, by ditecting it to wrong ends. 3. This ſyſtem 


would corrupt us as to the fountain of virtue and its principle, teach- 


ing us to truſt ourſelves, and not depend on God for it. We 


have heard ſome ſpeak to this purpoſe already ;; and Cicero may 
well be allowed to ſpeak for the reſt. A des tantum rationem ha- 


bemus lonam autem rationem, aut nan bonam a nobit, And a little 


after, near the cloſe of his book, after he has owned our external 


advantages of learning to God, he ſubjoins, Virtutem autem nemo un- 


quam acceptam Deo retulit, nimirum rette : Propter virtutem enim jure 
laudamur, & in virtute refle gloriamur, quod non contigeret, fs id 


donum a Deo, non a nobis haberemus, Thus we ſee bow corrupt 


they were in this point, and it is here eaſily obſervable whence 
they were corrupted as to their chief end. He that believes he 
has any thing that is not from God will have ſomewhat alſo that 


he will not refer to him, as his chief end. 4. The corruption of 


this ſyſtem, would in this appear, that it would be full of contra - 
ditions. Here we ſhall find nothing but endleſs jarrs; one con- 
temning as abominable, what another approves and praiſes ; Where- 
by we ſhould be led very often to judge neither right, rather than 


any of them. A man, who for direction, will betake himſelf to 


the declarations of the philoſopers, goes into a wild wood of uncer- 
tainty, and to an endleſs maze, from which he ſhould never get out. 


Zenec, epiſt, 4s, | + Cicero de _ deorum, lib. 3. P. mihi, 173. 
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Plenty of inſtances, confirming theſe two laſt mentioned obſerva. 
tions, might be adduced. If the reader defire them, I ſhall refer 
him to Mr. Locke's Eſay of Human Underflanding, book 1. chap 3. 
Parag. 9. where he may ſec it has been cuſtomary with nations not 
a few to expoſe their children, bury them alive without ſcruple, 
fatten them for the laughter, kill them and eat them, and diſpatch 
their aged parents: yea ſome, he will find, have heen ſo abſurd, ay 
to expect Paradiſe as a reward of revenge, and of eating abundance 
of their enemies. Whether theſe inſtances will anſwer Mr. Locke's 
4 I diſpute not now. I deſign not to make myſelf a party 
is 


that controverſy, But I am ſure ſuch fatal miſtakes, as to what 

good and evil, ate a pregnant evidence of the inſufficiency of na- 
ture's light to afford us a compleat rule of duty. If they, who 
were left to it, blundered ſo ſhamefally in the cleareſt caſes, how 
ſhall we expect direction, as to theſe that are far more intricate ?_ 

6. Be this ſyſtem never ſo complete yet it can never be allowed to 
be a rule of life to mankind. This I cannot better ſatisfy myſelf upon, 
than by tranſcribing what the ingenious Mr. Locke has excellent] 
difcourſed on this head, Iwill ſuppoſe there was a ꝗtobeus in thoſz 
« times, who had gathered the moral ſayings from all the ſages of the 
% world z what would this amount to, towards being a ſteady rule, a 
« certain tranſcript of a law, that we are under ? Did the ſaying of 
« Ariſtippus, or Confutius, give it authority? Was Zeno a law- 
« giver to mankind ? If not, what he or any other philoſopher de- 
« livered, was but a ſaying of his. Mankind might hearken to it 
or reject it as they pleaſed, or as it ſuited their intereſt, paſſions, 
% principles or humours. They were under no obligation: The 
« opinion of this or that philoſopher, was of no authority. And 
« if it were, you muſt take all he ſaid, under the ſame character. 
& All his ditates muſt go for law, certain and true ; or none of 
« them. And then, if you will take the moral —_ of Epicurus 
& (many whereof Seneca quotes with approbation) tor precepts of 
« the law of nature, you muſt take all the reſt of his doctrine for 
« ſuch too, or elſe his authority ceaſes : So no more is to be recei- 
ved from him, or any of the sages of old, for parts of the law of 
& nature, as carrying with them an obligation to be obeyed,” but 
% what they prove to be ſo, But ſuch a body of ethicks, proved to 
« be the law of nature, from principles or. reaſon, and reaching 
« all the dutics of life L think no body will ſay the world had 
« before our Saviour's time. And I may add, nor to this day has 
« by the mere light of nature. "Tis not enough” continues he, „that 
« there were up and down ſcattered ſayings of wiſe men, con- 
« formable to right reaſon. The law of nature was the law of con- 
« yeniency too: And it is no wonder theſe men of parts, and ſtu- 
« dious of virtue, {who had occaſion to think of any particular part 
« of it) ſhould, by meditation, light on the right, even from the 
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% obſervable conveniency and beauty of it, without making out its 
« obligation from the true principles of the law of nature, and 
« foundations of morality.” More he adds judiciouſly to this pur» 
poſe ; but this is enough. And hence it is plain, that ſuch a ſyſ- 
tem of morality would, if collected, at beſt be only a collection 
of problems, which every man is left at liberty to canvaſs, diſpute, 
or reject ; nay more, which every man is obliged to examine as to 
all its parts, in ſo far as it preſcribes rules to him, and not to re- 
ceive, — upon a diſcovery of its truth from irs proper principles. 

7. It is then plain that every man is left to his own reaſon to 
find out his duty by, He is not to receive it upon any other autho- 
rity, than that of reaſon, if revelation is rejected. He muſt find out 
therefore, in every caſe, what he is to do, and deduce its obligation 
from the principles of the law of nature. But who fees not, that the 
moſt part of men have neither leiſure nor capacity for ſuch a work ? 
men may think duty eaſy to be diſcovered now, when chriſtianit 
has cleared it up. But Mr, Locke well obſerves, “ That the firlt 
« knowledge of thoſe truths, which have been diſcovered by ehriſ- 
« tian philoſophers, or philoſophers ſince chriſtianity 12 8 are 
« owing to revelation ; though aſſoon as they heard and conſi- 
« dered, they are found to be agreeable to reaſon ; and ſuch 
« as can by no means be contradicted. Every one may ob- 
« ſerve a great many truths which he receives, at firſt from o- 
4c thers, and readily aſſents to, as conſonant to reaſon, which 


% he would have found it hard, and perhaps beyond his ſtrength 


© to have diſcevered himſelf. Native and original truth, is not ſo 
© eaſily wrought out of the mine, as we who have it delivered, 
« ready dug and faſhioned into our hands, are apt to imagine, 
« And how often at fifty and threeſcore years old are thinkin 
« men told, what they wander how they could miſs thinking of ? 
« which yet their own contemplations did not, and poſſibly, ne- 
« yer would have helped them to. Experience ſhews that the 
« knowledge of morality, by mere natural light (how agreeable 
« ſoever it be to it ) a t a flow — and little advance 
« in the world: Whatever was the cauſe, it is plain in fact that 
« human reaſon, unaſſiſted, failed men in its great and proper bu- 
« ſineſs of. morality. & 

8. As it is unqueſtionably certain, that the moſt part of mankind 
are not able, by their own reaſon to frame a compleat body of mo- 
rality for themſelves, or find out what is their own duty, in every 
particular inſtance (I ſhall not ſpeak of any man's being obliged to 
diſcover what belongs to other people's duty, leſt our antagoniſts 
ſhould ſuſpect I deſigned to open a door for prieſts, a ſet of men 
and an office which they mortally hate) I ſpeak only of what is e- 
very one's duty in particular. And I fay it is evident the moſt 


* 
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but by ſuch ſtrains of reaſoning and connexion of conſequences, 


which they have neither leiſure to weigh, nor, for want of capacity, 
education and uſe, ſkill to judge of ; and as I ſay, they are unable 
for this; ſo I fear this taſk will be found too hard for the ableſt 
philoſophers. Particular duties art ſo many, and many of them ſo 


remote from the firlt principles, and the connexion is ſo ſubtle and 


fine ſpun, that I fear not to ſay, it muſt eſcape the piercing eyes 
of the moſt acute philoſophers : And if they engage in purſuit of the 
diſcovery, through ſo many and fo ſubtile conſequences, they muſt 
either quit the unequal chace, or loſe themſelves inſtead of finding 
truth and duty. And if we allow ourſclves to judge of what ſhall 
be, by what has been the ſucceſs of ſuch attempts, I am ſure this is 
more than bare gueſs. 1 

9. It is further to be obſerved that no tolerable progreſs could be 
made herein, were it to be done, before advanced years. But it is 


certain that youth as well as riper age is under the law of nature, 


and that age needs clear diſcoveries of duty the more, that in 
it irregular paſſions and inclinations are more vigorous, and it 
is expoſed to more temptations than any other part of a man's 
life ; and beſides, wants the advantages of experience, to forti- 


fy it againſt the dangerous influence of them, which advanced 


years are attended with. Now it will be to no purpoſe to me to 
find out ſome years hence, what was my duty before, as to obedi- 
ence z for now the ſeaſon is over. The law may diſcover my ſin, 
but can never 1 my practice, in a period of my life that is 
paſt and gone. Every man muſt have the knowledge of each day's 
duty in its ſeaſon. This is not to be had from the light of nature. 
If we are left at a Joſs in our younger years, as nature's light will 
have us, we may be ruined before knowledge cope. Much fin muſt 
be contracted. IIl habits are like to be very much ſtrengthened, be- 
fore any ſtop come: yea, they may be ſo ſtrong, that the foundation 
of inevitable ruin may be laid. | ; 
Finally, knowledge is requiſite before acting, at leaſt, in order of 
nature it is ſo; and muſt, at leaſt, in order of time be contempora» 
ry. Action gives not always time for long reaſoning and weighing 
ſuch trains of conſequences, as arc requiſite to clear duties from the 


firſt principles of nature's light, and enforce their obligation. And 


therefore man leſt to it, is in a miſerable plight, not much unlike to 


+ the caſe of the Romans, dum deliberant Romani, capitur Saguntum t 


While he is ſearching for duty, the ſeaſon is loſt 3” and the diſ- 
covery, if it comes, arrives too late to be of any uſe. , 

It is in vain for any to pretend, that the knowlege of duty is con- 
nate to the mind of Man, Whatever may be pretended as to a few 
of the firſt principles of morality, and it is but a very few of which 


this can be alledged, yet it is certain, it can never be without im- 
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pudence extended to the thouſandth part of the duties we are bound 
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to iu particular caſes. General rules may be eaſy; particular ones 
are the: difficulty, and the application of generals to circumſtantiate 
caſes is a hard talk. It is but with an ill grace pretended, that theſe 
dutics are ſolf-evident, and the knowledge of them innate ot“ 
counate, call, it what you pleaſe, to the mind of man; which the 
world has never been agreed about; which wiſe men, when the 
faireſt occaſions offered of thinking on them, could not diicern 
which philoſophers, upon application and attention, cannot mal% 
out from the principles of reaſon. The reaſon why the knowledge 
of any truth is ſaid to be innate, is, becauſe, either the mind of man 
is ſtruck with the evidence in its ſirſt propoſal, and mult yield aſſent, 
without ſeeking help from any principies of a clearer evidence 
or, becauſe its dependence on ſuch principles is fo obvious, that the 
concluſion is ſo plainly connected with ſuch principles, that it is ne- 
ver ſooner ſpoke of, than its connexion with them, and ſo its truth, 
appears, Of the firſt ſort few duties can be faid to be. Aud if 
they were of the laſt ſort, any perſon of a tolerable capacity would 
be able to demonſtrate them upon attention. Now how far it 
is otherwiſe in this caſe who ſees not, , OT 
Upon the whole I muſt conclude, that nature's light is not ſuf- 
ficient to give us ſuch a law or rule as may be a ſure guide of thoſe 
who deſire to go right, ſo that they need not loſe their way, or miſ- 
take their duty, if they have a mind to know it, nor be uncertain' 
whether they have done it. - Hig 4 a b 
It will not relieve the Deiſts to pretend, that ſome of the Ge i N 
tions above mentioned, may be retorted upon chriſtians, and im- 
proven againſt the ſcriptures : for nothing but ignorance of the trye' 
{tate of the queſtion can give countenance'to this preterice. ' The 
ſcriptures qe a rule provided by fovereign grace for fallen' man, 
and by infinite wiſdom are adjuſted to God's great deſign of recovex- 
ing man to the praiſe of his owh grace, injſuch a way as may ſtain the 
pride of all glory. They are ſuthcient as an outward mean, and do 
effectually conduct man to that happineſs deſigned for him, under 
the. influence of the aſſiſting grace provided for him, and in the uſe 
of the means of God's appointment. 'Fhey provide a relief againſt 
any unavoidable defects in his obedience, and direct to the proper 
grounds of his acceptance in it: but men, 'who pretend nature's 
light is able to guide to happineſs, are obliged to. inſtruct that it af- 
fords us 4 rule of duty; which of itſelf, without the help of any 
ſupernatural affiftance, either as to 'outward means or inward in- 
flurnces, 'niay be able to lead man to the obedienct required; and 
this obedience muſt be ſuch, as anſwers our original obligation, and 
upon account of its pwn worth, is able to ſupport, not only a hope of 
acceprance, but of future, nay eternal rewards. For ſuch as are left 
to noturc's light, can neither pretend to any.ſuch outward means, 


wor inward alliſtance, nor any ſuch relief againſt defects in knows 
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ledge or practice, as the ſcriptures do furniſh us with. Nature's 
light lays no other foundation for hopes of acceptance or reward 
ſave = the worth or perſection of the obedience itſelf. And this, 
if it is duly conſidered, not only repels the pretended retortion, but 
gives additional ſorce to the foregoing argument. 


CHAP: vm. : 


Proving the inſufficiency of natural religion from its defeAs as to ruffici. 
: ent motives for enforcing obedience. 


I is warmly diſputed in the ſchools, whether rewards and puniſh- 
s 


ments be not ſo much of the eſſence of a law, and ſo included in 
notion, that nothing can properly be ſtiled law which wants them ? 

I deſign not to make mylelf a party in thoſe diſputes. But this 
much is certain, that laws and government are relatives; they mu- 


tually infer and remove each other. There is no government pro- 


perly ſo called, that wants laws, or ſomewhat that is the meaſure and 
andard of its adminiſtration. And there are no laws where there 
is no authority and government to enjoin them. Whence this plain- 


ly reſults, that obedience, if it does no more, yet it certainly in- 
titles to the protection of the government. And diſobedience, not 
.only denudes of any title to that, but lays open to ſuch further ſeve- 
rities, as the government ſhall have power to execute and ſee meet to 


uſe for its own preſervation, againſt violators of its conſtitutions, 
But further, to wave this diſpute quite, the nature of man which 
proceeds not to ation ſave upon knowledge, makes this much cer- 
tain, that whatever he may be ſuppoſed obliged to in ſtrict duty, yet 
really in ſact, he uſes to pay no great regard to laws which are not 


- enforced by motives or inducements, that may be ſuppoſed to work 


with him, as containing diſcoveries of ſuch advantages attending 
obedience, and diſadvantages following diſobedience, as may power- 
fully ſway him to conſult his duty as well as intereſt, by yieldin 
obedience, If then natural religion is found unable to diſcover tho 
things which ordinarly prevail with {man to obey, and carry him 
over any obſtructions which lie in the(way, it can never be ſuppoſed 
ſufficient to lead man to happineſs : for man is not to be driven but 
led ; he is not to be led blind-folded, but upon rational views of 
duty and intereſt. That natural religion is in this reſpect exceeding- 
Aae is the deſign of this diſcourſe to demonſtrate. All 
ſe motives, which uſually have any influences, may, I think, be 
brought under the following heads. 1. A full view of the authori- 
EY the lawgiver and his laws. And 2. A proſpect of preſent bene- 
t by obedience, 3: # proſpect of future rewards for it. 4, Fear 
of puniſhment in caſe of diſobedience, And 5. Examples. Now, as 
I know no motive which may not eaſily without ſtreteh be reſolved 
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into one of thoſe, ſo, if I make it appear that nature's light is lame 
as to each of them, I think I have gone a great way to diſprove its 
ſufficiency to happineſs. Well, let us eſſay it. 
1. The great inducement to obedience is a clear diſcovery of the 
authority of the lawgiver, and laws thence —_— g ns is not 
haps, properly ſpeaking, a motive, as it is oft uſed: or in very 
Heed his is the forieel — of obedience : A regard whereto 
ives any action the denomination of obedience, and entitles to the 
— protection, and other advantages; yet certain it is, that this 
ſhould have the principal influence, from the ground juſt now laid 
down, and therefore we ſhall here ſpeak of it, - It will prevail far 
with man to obey the law of nature, if nature's light clearly diſcover 
how much the lawgiver deſerves that place; how well he is qualifi- 
ed for it; how indiſputable his title tothe government is; and how 
far he has interpoſed his authority, that the ſtamp of it is on theſe 
laws, to which we are urged to be ſubject, that they bear a plain 
congruity to his ſublime qualifications, that he is concerned to have 
them obeyed, obſerves the entertainment they meet with, entertains 
a reſpect for the obedient, and reſents diſobedience. If we are left | 
in the dark, as to all or moſt of theſe, it will exceedingly weaken our 


regard to the law. And that this is plainly the caſe, is now to be 


made appear. 1. It goes a great way toward the recommendation 
of any law to be fully ſatisfyed as to the qualifications of the framer. 
Bat how dark is nature's light here ? It diſcovers indeed his power 
and greatneſs: but its notions of his wiſdom, juſtice, clemency and 
1 are exceedingly darkened, by the ſeemingly unequal diftri-. 

utions of things here below, the innumerable miſeries, under which 
the world groans, and other things of a like nature ; that truly very 
few, if left merely to its conduct, would reach any ſuch diſcoveries 
of thoſe glorious properties, as would influence any conſiderable re- 
gard to thoſe laws he is ſuppoſed to make, 

T diſpute not now what may be ſtrictly known and demonſtrated 
of God, by a train of ſubtile arguments. For I would not be un- 
derſtood ſo much as to infinuate the want of objective evidences of 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Deity. Our queſtion reſpects not 
ſo much theſe, as man's power of diſcerning them. It is not ab- 
ſolutely denied, that there are many and pregnant evidences of theſe 
attributes in the works of creation and providence ; our queſtion is 
only, whether there is ſuch evidence of thoſe perfections, eſpecially 
in God's moral government of the world, every where appearing, 
as may be able effectually to influence the practice, and affect the 
mind of man in his preſent ſtate, notwithſtanding of any obſtructions 
ariſing, either from the inward weakneſs of his faculties, or the works 
of God from without, which to the darkened mind of man may have 
a contrary appearance? And that which I contend is, that fuch is 
the ſtate of things, ſo they go A the world, and ſo blind are mens 
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eyes, that there is not ſo near and clear evidence oi theſe things, in 
what is diſcernible by the moſt of men, as may ſt rike ſtrongly, affett 
powerfully, and have a lively influence (0 quicken; to practice. If 
our 'governour' is near, if he is daily converſant with: us, if. we have 
Haily indiſputed evidenee- of his goodneſs, wiſdom, juſtice, cjemrney, 
and other qualifications ſitting for goverpment, without any action; 
that may ſeem, to be capable of a contrary. canſtruction, or even of a 
dubious one, this, inforces a regard to his commands, On the con» 
trary, if he is litgle known, if his way of management is hid from us, 
if there are inſtances, which however poſſibly they may be j uit, yet 
have a contrary appearance to ua, this weakens regard:andconfounds 
quite. And this is plainly the caſe as to God: with mon leſt to the 
mera conduct of nature's light, not through any deſect on God's 
part, but through the darkneſs of the mind of man in his preſent 
ſtate; and this is the more conlidgrable, that wei uſe tobe more ſenſi- 
ble of what evil ny is ſuppoſed to do us, than of hat good we re- 
ceive fram them. , Now, ſiuce this obſervation is of uſe to/ prevent mils 
takes, I debre it may be carried along through the reſt of bur remarks. 
2. It works powerfully, and ſtirongly;;excites torobtdience, if the 
indiſputableneſs of the lawgiver's title, and the grounds whereon 
it leans are clearly known. Now as to God, the grounds of his title 
to the legiſlative as well as executive power, ate the ſupereminent 
excellency of his nature, rendering bim not only fit, but the'only fit 
perſon for it ; his creation of all things, and thence reſulting; pro- 

rty in them as his creatures, ſuch as bis preſervation of them in 

ing, big providential care and inſpection, and the many benefits 
he beſtows on them. But we haye heard already, how dim the 
diſcoveries of God's ſupereminent excellencies are, which the light 
of nature affords. _ As to his creation, it was diſputed; among, the 
learned and quite oyerlooked by the vulgar, amongſt thoſe who were 
left to nature's light, as Baron Herbert well obſerves and clears, 
As to his cloſe influence in their preſervation, it could not be 
naticed! or known, where the other, was overlooked. His provi» 
dential care and inſpection, which perhaps, as to its power of in- 
ſtueneing, would go the greateſt length, if it can be proven by the 
light of nature; yet cannot certainly by it be explained, and truly is 
ſo darkened by many obvious occurrencies in the external adminiltta- 
tion of the world, that paſt all peradyenture, it can never ſuitably af- 
fe men, who have no other diſcoveries of it; than the light of nature 
affords. As to God's benefits, though they are many, yet they did 
not affect ſo much, becauſe they were conveyed by the intervention 
of ſuch ſecond cauſcs as did arreſt, inſtead of helping forward the 
ſhort. ſighted minds of men, and detained: them in contemplation 
of the ſervant who brought the favour whereas they ſhould have 
looked further, to him who ſent it ; ſo they ſhould have done, but 
ſa they did not. Again, ſome, of their molt valuable benefits, their 
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kictues, they denied God to be the-author of, as we have heard a- 
bove from Seneca, Cicero and Epictetus. And finally, ſome of 
them were inclinable to think; that the benefits were more than 
countervailed by the evils we labour under. Thus were the minds 
of men darkened, and ſo they had continued, if we had been with- 
out revelation; 3. It is of much; fores to influence obedience, if we 
have a clear and ſatisfying diſcovery of his concernment in thoſe 
laws ; that is, that he who is thus qualified for, and rightfully poſ- 
ſeſſed of the government, has made ſuch laws, and ſtamped! his 
authority on them. However great ideas we have of his excellency 
and title to give laws; yet this will have no weight, if we are not 
clearly ſatisfied that theſe are his laws. Now how palpably defec- 


tive nature's light is here, has been fully made out in the laſt chap» 


ter. 4. It will have no ſmall force, if we had a clear knowledge, 
that theſe laws are in their matter fully congruous to the qualiſica - 
tions we deſire in-a lawgiver, ſuch as-wiſdom, goodneſs, juſtice, 
clemency, and the like. But as theſe attributes are either not known 
or darkly known by the light of nature; ſo the impreſs-of them on 
the laws of nature * not been di ſcoreted, nor is it difcoyerable : 
for I doubt not but it might eaſily be made appear, that the whole 
frame of the laws of nature are adapted to the nature of man as 
innocent, and endued with ſufficient power to continue ſo, which 
is not the caſe with him now. And therefore how to reconcile 
theſe laws to the notions of God and man is a ſpeculation, as of the 


laſt conſequence, ſo of the greateſt difficulty, which had never been 


got through, if God had not vouchſafed us another guide than na- 
turc's light, 5. If the lawgiver is certainly known to have a great 
regard to his laws, and to take careful inſpection of the obſervation 
of them; this will be flrong inducement to regard them. But here 


nature's light is no leſs dark, than as to the reſt. The whole face 
of things in the world ſeem to have ſo contrary an*aſpeR, that we 


could never ſee clearly through this matter, if without revelation we 
were left to judge of God by the mere light of nature. The abound. 
ing of ſin, proſperity of ſinners, ſufferings of the beſt and the like, 
led ſome to deny quite God's Providence and Government ; others 
of the better ſort doubted of it, as Claudian elegantly zepreſents his 
own caſe, Lib. 1. contra Rufinum ; 


Sepe mihi dubiam traxit sententia mentem, 
Curavent guperi terras, an ullus inefſet 

Rector, & incerto fluerent mortalia catu. 
Nam cum dispofiti quæſſſſem fædera mundi, 
Precriptosque mart fines, annisque meatus, 

Et lucit, neftizque vices : Tunc omnia rebar 


Confilio firmata Dir — 
Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
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Adipicerem, letosque diu florere nocentes, 
Verarique pios 1 — abefatla cadebat 
Religio, cauſſaque viam non iponte requebar 
 Alteriur, vacuo que currere temina matu 
Affirmat, magnumgque novas per inane figuras 
Fortuna, non arte, regi: Yue numina zeniu | 
Ambiguo vel nulla putat, vel nescia nattri. 


I know that Claudian got over this by the death of Ruſinus but 
ſuch providences have not always the like iſſue and I only adduce 
his words as a lively repreſentation of the (trait. Yea, to ſo great a 
height came theſe doubts, that it is to be feared many were carried 


to the worſt fide. It is certain the beſt of them were ſo confounded 


with thoſe occurrencies, that they could not ſpare refleQtions full of 
blaſphemy upon Providence, 7 he famed Cato's laſt words may 
ſcarce be excuſed from this crime. Finally, it is certain, that there 
was ſo much darkneſs about this matter, that none of them all pay · 
ed a due regard to God. iz | 
I ſhall now leave this head, after I have obſerved one or two 
things, and the firſt of them is, that however ſome of theſe truths a+ 
bove mentioned may poſſibly be made out by a train of ſubtile ar- 
gments ſuch arguments however they may draw an aſſent 
rom a thinking man, not only tranſcend the capacity of the vulgar, 
but fail of exciting and affecting even the moſt philoſophical heads. 
For to draw forth our active powers into action, the inducements 


muſt ſhine with a light, that may warm the mind as it were, not 


only diſſipating} doubts about the reality of what is obſerved, but 


-alſo ſhewing its excellency. Upon this occaſion I may not imper- 


tinently apply to the philoſophers, what Plautus ſays of comic 
poets ®, | 
Spectavi ego pridem comicos ad ictum modum 
Sapienter difta dicere, atque illis plaudier, 
Cum illos ue mores monstrabant populo: 


Sed cum inde guam quisque ibant diverfi domum, 
Nullus erat illo pacto, ut illi juſſerunt. 


« J have often ſcen, that after the comic poets have ſaid good 
« things, and that they have been applauded for them, while they 
« taught good manners to the people, aſſoon as they were got home, 


« no body was the better for their advice,” The other thing I ob- 


ſerve, is, that any defect as to the knowledge of the lawgiver is ſo 
much the more conſiderable, than any other, that a regard to the 
lawgiver is that which gives the formality of obedience to any ac- 


tion, and therefore the leſs knowledge there is of him, the leſs of 


* Le Clerk Parrhoſians, p. 54, 
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obedience, properly ſo called, there will be. Thus far we have 
cleared how little — light can do for inforcing obedience from 
the diſcoveries it makes of the lawgiver. 

II. A ſecond head of motives to duty is preſent advantage. Now 
if nature's light is able to prove, that obedience to the law of nature 
is like to turn to our 2 — advantage, either as to profit or plea - 


ſurc, this would be of weight : but it is needleſs to inſiſt on this 


head; for who ſees not, that there is but little to be ſaid as to many 
duties here? Are they not croſs to preſent inclinations ? And for 
any thing nature's light can diſcover, diametrically oppoſite to our 
preſent intereſt and honour ; I mean according to the notions gene- 
rally entertained of thoſe things in the world? 80 it is but little 
that it can ſay upon this head. How often are we ſo ſtated, that in 
appearance nothing ſtands in our — to pleaſure, honour or profit, 
but only the command ? It were eaſy to enlarge on this head; but 
ſince it will not be readily controverted, I wave it. And indeed it 
were of no conſideration, if preſent loſſes were otherwiſe compenſat» 
ed by future advantages. 

LIL. If nature's light can give a full view of future rewards, then 
this will compenſate preſent diſadvantages, and be a ſtrong induce - 
ment to obedience. But the diſcovery, if it is of any uſe, mult be 
clear and lively, that it may affect and excite, as has been above ob- 
ſerved. Well, what can nature's light do here? Very little, as 
has been above fully demonſtrated, when we diſcourſed of the chief 
end. It remains only now that we obſerve that evils and diſad- 
vantages diſcouraging from duty are preſent, ſenſible, great, and ſo 


to balance theſe, they cannot have much influence. Now it has 
been made ſufficiently evident, that all which nature's light has to 
put in the balance, to encourage the mind to go on in duty, a» 
gainlt preſent, ſenſible, certain and great diſcouragements, is at 
molt, but a dark, conjectural diſcovery of rewards, or rather ſuſpi- 
cion about them after time, without telling us what they are, or 
wherein they do conſiſt. Will this ever prevail with men to obey ? 


No, it cannot. The proſpect of future rewards was not that Which 


Rugs with the moſt moral amongſt the heathens of old; Their 
nowledge of theſe things, if they had any, was of little or no uſe 
or influence to them, as to their excitement to virtue. | 


IV. Nature's light is no leſs defective as to the diſcovery of puniſh- 


ments: for however the forebodings of guilty conſciences, a dark 
tradition handed down from generation to generation, and ſome 
exemplary inſtances of divine ſeverity, hwy 

of puniſhment on the minds of many in all ages; yet it is well 
known, that thoſe things were ridiculed by moſt of the philoſo- 
phers, the poets fictions made them contemptible, and the daily in- 
ſtances of impunity of ſinners here weakened the impreſſions. Be- 


aſſect ſtrongly : Wherefore if future rewards have not ſomewhat 


ept ſome impreſſions 
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fides, evils that follow duty, and lofſes ſuſtained, are ſenſible, pre- 
ſent, certain, known, and ſo affect ſtrongly, and therefore are not 
to be balanced by puniſhments, which are not, or rather, at lealt, are 
rarely executed in time, and whereof there is little diſtin evidence 
after time, For be it granted that the juſtice and holineſs of God 
render it incredible that ſo many tranlgreſſors as eſcape unpuniſhed 
here, ſhould get off ſo ; yet certain it is, that nature's light can no 
way inform what puniſhments ſhall be inflicted. 

V. Nature's light can never point us to examples which may have 
any influence, There are but few of thofe who wanted revelation, 
even of the philoſophers, who were not tainted with groſs vices. We 
have ſtrange ſtories told of a Socrates ; and yet after all, he was but 
a ſorry example of virtue, He is frequently by Plato introduced 
ſwearing, He is known to have baſely complied with the way of 
worſhip followed by his country, which was the more impious, 
that it is to be ſuppoſed to be againſt the perſuaſion of his con- 
ſcience ; yea we find him with his laſt breath, ordering his friend 
to ſacriſice the cock he had vowed to Eſculpaius. Mr. Dacicr's a- 
pology ſor him is perfectly impertinent. He is accuſed of impure 
amours with Alcibiades, and of proſtituting his wife's chaſtity for 
gain. It is.cvident that in the whole of his conduct, he ſhews but 
little regard to God. Such are the examples we are to expect here. 
We might give full as bad account of the famed Seneca, were it 
neceſſary to inſiſt on this head, not to mention others of leſs con- 
ſideration. _ -, 

Now to conclude, how ſhall we by nature's light be pravailed on 
to obey, while it gives ſo v. diſcoveries of the law and 
lawgiver ? Can ſhe w ſo little of preſent or future advantage by obe- 
dience, or diſadvantage by diſobedience? Nor can it offer any ex- 

amples that are worth following. | 
>, It is certain that the experience of the world juſtifics this account. 
at means it, that inſtances of any thing like virtue are ſo rare, 
where revelation obtains not ? Sure it muſt ſay one of two, if not 
both z that either nature's light preſents no inducements ſufficient 
to influence practice, or that man is dreadfully corrupt: the deiſta 
may chuſe which, or both, and let them avoid the conſequences if 
they can. | | 

I. had been eaſy to have ſaid a great deal more on this head. 
The ſubjecto wouid have admitted of conſiderable enlargement; but 
this my he not allow, I intend to keep cloſe to the argu« 
ment, and run out no further than is of necellity for clearing the 
force of that, And where the caſe is plain, as I take it to be here, 
I content myſelf with touching at the heads which clear the truth 
under debate, . | | 
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$hewing the importance of knowing the origin of fin to the cvorid. And 
| the defeftivencſs of naturt's light as to this, 
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T is not more clear that the ſun ſhines, than that the whole world 
lies in wickedneſs, The creation groans under the weight of this 
unwieldy load, which lies ſo heavy upon it, that it is the won- 
der, of all who have any right notions of the juſtice or holineſs of 
God, that it has not ſunk it into nothing, or exquiſite mifery before 
now. The heathens have made bitter complaints of it. And in- 
deed if their complaints had been left upon themſelyes, and had 
not been turned into accuſations of the holy God, none could have 
wondered at them, or condemned them. For it is manifeſt to a 
one who will not ſtop his ears, put out his eyes, ſtifle his conſei- 
ence, forſwear and abandon his reaſon, that the world is full of fin, 
What nation or place is free of idolatries, blaſphemies, the raging of 
pride, revenge, perjuries, rapes, adulteries, thefts, robberies, mur- 
ders, and other abominable evils innumerable ? And who ſees no} 
that all theſe are the effects of ſtrong, prevailing, univerſal and con- 
tagious corruptions and depraved inclinations ; from a ſhare in 
ls no man can juſtly pretend himſelf free? And if he ſhould, 
any one who ſtrictly obſerves his way, may eaſily implead him, ei- 
ther of groſs. ignorance or dilingenuity. / 
To know: how things came to this paſs with the world, and trace 
this cvil to its fountain, is a buſineſs of great importance to religion. 
Yea, of ſo much moment is it, that one can ſcarce tell how any 
thing like religion is to be maintained in the world, without ſome 
competent knowledge of it. | 2 5 +73 E 
1. If this is not known, we can never make any right eſtimate of 
the evil of fin. If mei were by their original conſtitution, with» 
but their own fault, made of ſo wicked or infirm a nature, as that 
either they were inclined to it, or unable to reſiſt temptations, a- 
mongſt the throng of which they were placed, it is impoſſible for 
them to look upon fin fo deteſtable an evil as really it is; or blame 
themſelves ſo much for it, as yet they are bound to do- If & is 
quite otherwiſe, and man were originally upright, and fell not 
into this caſe, but by a fault juſtly chargeable on him, it is cer- 
tain, that quite other apprehenfions of fin ſhould be maintain» 
ed. Now ſuch as mens aprehenſions are about the evil of fin, 
ſuch will their care be to avoid it, prevent it, or get it removed, 
And who ſees not, that the whole of religion is cafily reducible 
10 theſe things ? | | 
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2. If the origin of fin is not underſtood, man can never under- 
ſtand what he is obliged to in way of duty. If we derive this 
| weakneſs, wickedneſs, and depraved inclination from our firſt 
ſtitution, we can never look on ourſelves as obliged to ſuch an o- 
bedience, as the tectitude, holineſs, and purity of the divine na- 
ture, ſeems to render neceſſary, And if we are uncertain as to 
this, we ſhall never know how far our duty extends. And if we 
know not what is required of us, how can we do it ? To ſay we 
are bound to obey as far as we can, is to ſpeak nonſenſe, and what 
no way ſatisfies the difficulty : For this leaves vs to judge of our 
own power, opens a door to man to interpret the frame of the law, 
as he pleaſes, and charges God with ſuch folly in the frame of the 
law, as we dare ſcarce charge on any human 8 

3. Without the knowledge of the origiu of fin, we can never 

now what meaſures to take, in ſubduing our corrupt inclinations. 

we know not of what nature they are, how they came to be ſo 

erwovyen with our frame, and ſo much of a piece with ourſelves, 
we ſhall not know where to begin attempts for reformation, or if it 
be praQticable to eradicate them. And yet this muſt be done, 
otherwiſe we cannot with any ſhew of reaſon project happineſs. 
But the riſe of corruption being bid, we ſhall neither know what is 
$o be removed, nor where to begin our work, nor how far ſucceſs 
to attempts of this kind may reaſonably be hoped for. And of how 
deſtructive conſequence this is to all religion is eaſily ſeen. 
4. If the origin of fin is not known, we will be at a loſs what 
thoughts to entertain of God's holineis, juſtice and goodneſs, yea 
and his wiſdom too. If our natures were originally burdened with 
thoſe corrupt inclinations ſo twiſted in with them, as now we find 
them; or if we were ſo infirm, as not to be able to reſiſt a thro 
of temptations, among which we were placed, we will ſcarce be 
able to entertain ſuch a high regard for God's holineſs, goodneſs 
and wiſdom in our make, or of his juſtice in dealing ſo by us. And 


" if we ſuppoſe otherwiſe, we will ſtill be confeunded by our dark- 


neſs about any other way we can poſſibly think of, whereby things 
were brought to this . and mankind fo univerſally precipitated 
into ſo miſerable a cafe. ES. 
If the origin of evil is not known, we ſhall never be able to 
od e what eſtimate God will make of fin : Whether he will look 
on it as ſo evil as to demerit any deep reſentment, or otherwiſe. 
6. Hereon it follows, that the whole ſtate of our affairs with God, 
will be quite darkened and become unintelligible. We ſhall not 
know whether he ſhall animadvert ſo heavily on us for our ſins, as 
to ruin us, or ſo ſlightly paſs over them, as not to call us to an ac- 
count. If the latter is ſuppoſed, obedience is ruined ; conſidering 
what man's inclinations and temptations are: Who will obey, if no 
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thin or hurt is to be feared by ſin ? If the former is ſuppoſed, our 
is ruined, We ſhall not know what value God will put on 

our obedience, if this is not known ;' whether he will not reject it 
for the ſinful defects cleaving to it, Nor ſhall we know whether 
he will pardon us, or upon what terms, if we know not what 
thoughts he has of fin. And this we know not, nor can we poſſibly 
underſtand, unlgſs we know how it came, arid came to be ſo twiſted 
in with our natures. WT, Bo e; 
Finally, hereon depends any tolerable aceount of the ay of 
God's proceedings, at leaſt of his goodneſs in dealing ſo with the 
world, ſubjecting it to ſuch a train of miſeries, If any thing of 
fin is chargeable juſtly upon man's make, and firſt conſtitution, it 


will be much to clear his juſtice, but' harder to acquit his goodneſs” - 


in plaguing the world ſo, If otherwiſe, it will be caſy to juſtify 
God : but how then were men brought to this caſe ? n 

Thus we have ſhortly hinted at thoſe grounds that clear the im- 
portance of the caſe, An enlargement on them would have: made 
the dulleft underſtand, that without ſome' ſatisfying account of the 
origin of Evil, all religion is left looſe. ' The judicjous will eafily ſee. 
it, It now remains that we make appear the inſufficiency of nature's, 
light. To clear this point, it is evident if we confider,, = 

1. That moſt of the wife men of the world have paſſed over this in 
Gence, as a ſpeculation too hard and high. The effects of it were 
ſo ſenſible, that they could not but notice them, as the E. ptiaps 
did the overflowing of their Nile. But when they would have tra-, 


ced theſe ſtreams up to their ſource, they were forced to quit it ""_ 
an unequat'chace. The reaſon whereof is ingeniouſly, as well „ % 


ſolidly given by the judicious Dr. Stillingfleet, “ The reaſon Was, 
ſays he, ag . — incxeaſed in the world, ſo . Aae 


' 


« ſtruction and\knowledge decayed ; and fo, as the phenomena grew. _ 


« greater, the reaſon of them was leſs underſtood, : The knowledge | 


« of the hiſtory of the firſt ages of the world, through which they 


could alone come to the full 'underſtanding'of the true cauſe 'of 


« evil, inſenſibly decaying in the ſeveral _narjons 3 inſfinych, 9 
15 


«thoſe who are not at all acquainted with that hiſtory of the worl 

« which' was preſerved in ſacred records among the Jews, had no- 
thing but their own uncertain conjectures to go by, and ſome king, 
« of obſcure traditions, which were preſerved among them, which, 
« while they ſought- to rectify by their interpretations, they made 
« them more obſcure and falle than they found them! TT 


2. Others who would needs appear more learned, but were really 
leſs wiſe, offered accounts, or pretended to fay ſomewhat, rather to 


hide their own ignorance, than explain what they ſpoke of. 80 


obſcure are they, that nothing _ be concluded from what they 
| 2 4 
„ Drigines lac ra, Lid. 3. cap. 3. eck. . 
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ſay, but that they were ignorant, and yet ſo-diGngenyous and proud ' 


that they would not own it. Among this fort Plato is reckoned, 
and with him Pythagoras, who tell us, „ That the principle of 


« good is unity, finite, quieſcent, ſtreight, uneven pumber, ſquare, 
« right and ſplendid ; the principle of evil, binary, inſinite, crooked 


even, long of one (ide, unequal, left, obſcure *. Plutarch as 1s 
noted by Dr. Stillingfleet, ſays, that the opinion of Plato is very ob- 


ſcure, it being his purpoſe to conceal it; but he ſaith in his old age. 


in his book. de Legibus,. d, ame- t vun Without any.riddle and 
allegory, he aſſerts the world to be moved by more than one prin- 
ciple, by two at the Jeaſt ; the one of à good and benign nature, 
the other contraty to it, both in its nature and operations , pw 


elite was edi ty purines run u ren aer b 
ops the gre 


„Another, and perhaps ater part did plainly giye the 
mio 4bſard and ridiculous, not to ſay blaſphemous, accounts,of thig 


matter. Some pretending all the vitiolity ipherent in matter, which 


they ſupposed not crea ed. Th folly, as well as wickedneſs of 
eee ene. 
This was what Plato aimed; at, as Ur Stillipgfleet clears, from Nu- 
menius a famous Syrian Platonick philoſopher who, is thought to 
have lived in the ſecond century, who giving an account of Pythag- 


oras aud Plato's opinions, lays, Pythageras. o.,. xiſtente Providers 


wh mala queque necefſario mfr gropierts gued /alva fit. & eadem, 


« fit malitza prædita; Platonemque idem Numeniug, laudat, qued. duas 


«6 miund#'animas autumet ; Unam benefigentyimam ; malignam alteram 
eil, uvam igitur fuxta, Platonem mundo bona ſua Dei, ianquati patris 


«" Tibgralitate lag mnt; Mala vero, matris gylve vitio cobgrerunt, 


The 'plain caſe is, they thought God and matter eternally coexiſtent, 


and that vitiolity, was inherent. in matter, and that God could not 
mend it, To this. purpoſe Maximus .Tyrius a Platonick philoſo- 
pliet t, who liygd Weben renne ſpeaks, that all the evils 
that are in the worl 4 are not the works af art, but the affe ctions 
ol matter. Seneca ſays, Non potest artifex mutare materiam g. This 


way, the Stocks went. Though they, who. bave ſtudied, them, pre- 


tend that there was ſome difference betwixt Plato's. opinion and 
theirs, * ho would deßte a more full account, both of theſe. 
d the abſordity and impiety of them, may, haye it from 


0 2205 1 he nay, hay 
, Stillingfleet. "But ,a great many of the philoſophers plainly 

ar e 0 eee, one . . the other 1 1 The Per- 

ſians had their Oromagdes | 

Arimanius, on whom they fathered all their evils. How many run 


this way, any one may learn from Plutarch Discourie of Iris and 
Ofirir, and judge whether he himſelf was not of the ſame, mind 


© + Orig. Sacre. Lib, 3. Cap. 3. Seck. 11. Max. Tyr. Ser. 25 ß Sences 
abel 1 6 ; 


4 . © Wop 


es, to whom they aſcribed all the good, and 
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That was it that drove thoſe great men on ſuch wild conceits, 
which are ſo abſurd that they are are not worth confuting? No- 
thing elſe but their darkneſs about the riſe of ſin. And how diſmal 
were the conſequences of thoſe notions and of this darkneſs ? What 
elſe drove ſo great a part of the world to that madneſs, to worſhip 
eren the principle of evil? Was it not this, that they entertained 
perverſe notions about the origin of evils both of ſin and pun- 
jſhment ? TY p 4 8 

4. Not to inſiſt on thoſe abſurd opinions, the later accounts we 
have of this matter, by perſons who reject the ſcriptures, after they 
have taken all the help from them they think meet, though they 
are more poliſhed, are not one whit more ſatisfatory. For clear- 
ing this, we ſhall offer you the moſt confiderable of this fort that 
have occurred to us. We ſhall begin with Simplicius à Phrygian 
philoſopher who lived in the fifth century, and was a great — 
of the ſcriptures. He in his commentary upon the XX XIV chapter 
of Epictetus, ſpeaks thus, „ The ſoul of man is Nexus utriurque 
mundi, in the middle between thoſe more excellent beings, which 

« remain above (which he had taught to be incapable of fin) with 
« Which it paxtakes in the ſublimity of its nature and underſtanding, 
% and thoſe inferior terreſtrial beings; with which it communicates - 
« through the vital union which it hath with the body, and by rea- 
« ſon of that freedom and jndifferency which it hath, it is ſome - 
« times aſhmulated to the one, ſometimes to the other of thoſe ex- 
« tremes-. 80 that while it approacheth to the nature of the _ . 
« ior beings, it keeps itſelf free from evil ; but becauſe of its free- 
« dom, it may ſometimes fink down into thoſe” lower things ®, 
and ſo he calls the „ Cauſe of evil” in the ſoul, „ its volunta 
« deſcent inta this lower world, and immerſing itſelf in the fecu 
« ency of terreſtrial matter”, Much more he adds; but it all 
comes to this, that becauſe of the freedom of the will of man, noth- 
ing elſe can be ſaid to be the author of evil but the ſoul. We have 
likewiſe an account from the Oracler of Rearon much to the ſame” 
purpoſe. A. W. à deiſt in a letter to Charles Blount anſwering an 
objection of Sir Charles Wolſeley's, againſt the "ſufficiency of 
natural religion, gives this account.” This generally acknow- 
% Jedged lapſe of nature, that it came, may be diſcovered 
c natural light; how it came, is reaſonable to conclude - with. 
« out revelation, namely, by a deviation from the right rule of 
« reaſon implanted in us; how he came to deviate from this rule, 
« or lapſe, proceeds from the nature of goodneſs, originally given ' 
« by our creator, which reaſon tells us to be an arbitrary ſtate of 
* goodneſs only; therefore not a neceſſary goodneſs to which our 
* natures were conſtrained. In ſhort, our fall proceeds from our 


Comment. in Epiſt. Cap. 34. 
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« not being able to reaſon rightly on every thing we act, and with 
« ſuch beings we were created: For all our actions are deſigned 
« by us to ſome good which may ariſe to us: But we do not al- 
« ways diſtinguiſh rightly of that good: We often miſtake bonum 
« apparens for the bonum reale. Decipimur gpecie rei. The bonum 
"4, jucundum for want of right reaſoning, is preferred to the bonum 
« bonettum ; and the bonum vicinum, though it be leſs in itſelf, often 
« carries it before the bonum remotum, which is greater in its own 
« nature, No man ever held that we could appetere malum qua ma- 
« lum ; and therefore I will not grant him a total lapſe in our na- 
« tures. from God. For we ſee many born with virtuous inclina- 
« tions ; and though all men at ſome times err, even the beſt, in 
« their actions, it only ſhews that we were not created to a neceſ- 


« ſitated goodneſs. It is enough to prove no fatal lapſe, that many 


1% are proved, through the courſe of their lives, more prone to do 
« good than / evil, and that all men do evil only for want of right 

« reaſoning ; becauſe the will neceſſarily follows the laſt dictate of 
« the underſtanding *.” The next and laſt whom we thall mention 
is the learned Herbert, whom the reſt do but copy after. Thus then 
he accounts for it; Nod ad malum-culpe peat, hoo quidem non aliunile 
provenire, quam ab arbitrio ills omnibus inf, ingenitoque, quod tanguam 
bonum eximium Deus Optimus Marimus nobis largitus eit; ex quo etiam 


a belluis magis quam 1þ0 Intelletlu: dictinguimur”:; QAuam tamen ade 
ancipitis fit nature, ut in utramque partem flocti poſſt, fit ut in malum 


ſpe propendeat,& dilabatur: Geterum per ſe eit beneficium plane divinum 
ejuyque amplitudinis & prevtantie, ut citra illud, nequt' boni ＋ Por- 
1emus : Kequis enim boni aliguid efficere dicetur, ni quando in adurrmaam 


Partem datur optio Hin igitur malum culpe accidere, quod nobiliſima 


anime facultas, in ſeguiorum 11a iponte partem nulloque' cog ente tradu- 
eatur detargueturque . 2 1 

Theſe three accounts, in ſeveral reſpects, run the ſame way., It 
were eafy however to ſet them by the ears in ſome conſiderable par- 


ticulars, and perhaps, to ſhe w the inconſiſtency of the ſeveral authors 
( with themſelves, on theſe heads : But this is not my deſign to ſpend 


time on thi whereby truth will not gain much, as, perhaps, they f 


contain the ſum of what reaſon can ſay on the head; ſo we ſhall now 


ſhew how very far they are from ſatisfying in the ' caſe. The ſub- 


ſtance of them may be reduced to thoſe three propoſitions. 

1. „ That man's body ſways the ſoul, to which it is joined, to 
% things ſuitable to itſelf, which are evil.“ This Simplicius more 
than inlinuates.. 5 

2, * That as reaſon. is the guide of the will, which neceſſarily 
« foliows its laſt dictate; ſo the will's inclination to evil flows from 


a * Oracles of Reaſon, pa ge 197. + De Religione Gentilium, cap 13. 
P. 104 LY 
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« our not being able to reaſon rightly:”” This the Oracles of Rea- 
aon give plainly as a reſponſe in the words now quoted. | 

3.4 The will is ancipitis nature, perſectly indifferent, eq 
« capable of, and ſwayed to evil and good.” This all the three con- 
cur'in. It is like a nice balance which ſtands even, but is caſfily 
ſwayed to either fide, | | 

But now it is eaſy to multiply much difficulties againſt this ac- 
count, and ſhew how it no way clears, but rather involves the mat- 
ter more. And, | Fn 

1.1 would defire to know whether that inferior part, the body, 
or terreſtrial part of man, call it which you will, {ways to any thing, 
not ſuited to its original frame and perfection, or not ? If it aims at 
nothing, bends or inclines to nothing, but what is perſective of it- 
ſelf, I defire to know how that can be faulty? How can this 
body be made a part of a compoſition, wherein it is faulty for it, to 

aim at what is truly perfective of its nature ? How can it be eri- 
minal for the ſoul to aim at ennobling and ſatisfying the capacities of 
that, which is ſo nearly united to itſelf ? How is it conſiſtent with 
the wiſdom of God, to unite two beings, the one whereof cannot 
reach its own perfection without hurt to the other? If it is ſaid, 
that it inclines to what contributes not to its own perfection ; then 
I deſire to know how it came to be ſo depraved as to have a ten · 
| dency to its own detriment ? How it was conſiſtent with the wiſ- 
dom of God to make it ſo? How was it conſiſtent with the goodneſs 
of God to aſſociate it, when ſo made, with another more noble being 
to which it muſt prove a burden ; yea, which muſt ſway to that, 
which proves the ruin of the whole compoſition 7 And how can 
man be blamed for doing that, to which his nature inevitably muſt 
carry him ? For if he is thus compounded, his body, earthly part, or 
lower faculties ſway to evil; his will is equally inclinable to 
both; and in this caſe, how can the compoſition be otherwiſe, than 
depraved ? For my part | fee not how it could he otherwiſe ; or 
how God can juſtly puniſh it for being ſo, upon the ſuppoſition 
laid down. 

2. If it be aſſerted that we are not, by our original conſtitution, 
able to reaſon rightly, in what concerns our own duty, as we have 
heard from the Oracles Reaton; then I defire to know if we are 
not neceſſitated by our very make and conſtitution to err? If we arg 

to believe, what the ſame Oracle utters, that the will muſt follow 
neceſſarily the underſtanding ; then I deſire to know if we are not 
neceſſitated to fin ? If things are thus and thus, we muſt either believe 
them to be, or believe that this Oracle gives a falſe reſponſe; then [ 
deſire to know how God could make us neceflarily evil? How can 
he puniſh us for it ? How can this be reconciled with the reſt of 
this doQtrine, about the arbitrary ſtate of man's goodneſs ? I might 


alk not a few other queries, but perhaps theſe will ſuffice. 
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3. If the will be, in its own nature, perfectly free and indifferent, 
then I defire to know, whether there is any thing in that compoſiti- 
on, whereof it is a part, or to which it is joined; or any thing in'the 
circumſtances wherein man is placed, ſwaying it to the worſt (ide ? 
If there is any thing either in man's conſtitution or circumſtances, 
ſwaying him wrong ; then I defire to know, is there any thing to 

' balance them? Whether there is or is not any thing to keep him 
even ? I would defire to know how any thing came to be in his con- 
ſtitution, to (way him wrong ? If there is any thing to balance 
theſe inducements to fin, or inclinations, then man is perfeCtly-in- 
different ſtill. And about this we ſhall ſpeak anon. If there is a 
will, equally capable of good and evil, and man has ſomewhat in his 
conſtitution or circumſtances, at leaſt ſwaying him to evil, then I 
deſire to know, how it was poſſible for him to evite it ? If he has 
nothing determining him more to evil than to good, or if any thing 
that inclines to evil is balanced, by other things of no leſs force, de- 
— ſwaying him to good, then many things may be en- 
quired: how comes it to paſs, that though man is equally inclinable 
to good or evil, that all men almoſt chooſe evil ? Lea I need not 
put an almoſt to it. It is a ſtrange — to ſuppoſe all men equally 
diſpoſed to good or evil, and yet none chooſe the good. 

4- I do not know how this notion of man's liberty, which is eaſi - 
ly granted to be in itſelf, if the notion of it is rightly ſtated, a perfec- 
tion, will take with conſiderate men, that it conſiſts in a perfect in- 
differency to good or evil: For if this is a neceflary perſection of 
the rational nature, without which it cannot be called good, as Her- 
bert clearly aſſerts, in his words above quoted; then I aſk, what 
ſhall become of thoſe natures unalterably good, of which Simplicius 
talks ? Is it abſurd to ſuppoſe, that there may be ſuch ? Are they, if 
they be, leſs perfect, becauſe incapable of that which debaſes and 
depraves them ? Is God good, who has beyond diſpute no ſuch li- 
berty as this? Is an- indifferency to commit ſin, or not to lin, a 
great perfection ? If it be, is it greater, than not to be capable of 
finning ? They may embrace this notion of liberty who will, and 
ſancy themſelves perfect, I ſhall not for this reckon them ſo. 

5. This account of man as equally inclined to good or evil, is ei- 
ther an account of man's caſe as he now is, or as at firſt made: If 
man is now otherwiſe, to wit, inclined more to evil than good, how 
came he to be ſo ? This is the difficulty we deſire to be ſatisfied a- 
bout. If this be the caſe he was made in, and ſtill continues in, 
then I ſay, it is utterly falſe, and contradictory to the ears, eyes and 
conſcience of all the world. Who ſees not that man is plainly, 
ſtrongly, and I may add univerſally inclined to evil? The wiſer 
heathens have owned it. And it is plainly made out againſt the 
moſt impudent denier. Hierocles's words, as I find them tranſla- 


ted by an excellent perſon, are memorable to this purpoſe. Man, 
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fays he”, ( is of his own motion inelined to follow the evil and leave 
« the good. There is a certain ſtrife bred in his aſfections ; he hath 
© a free will, which he abuſeth, binding himſelf wholly to en- 
« counter the laws of God. And this freedom itſelf is nothing 
« elſe, but 2 willingneſs to admit that which is not good, rather 
t than otherwiſe *,” This is a true ſtate of the matter from a 
heathen. E 21s is {24h 14 354 | 9 7 4 | 
6. The ſuppoſition of man's being made perfectly indifferent is 
tmjurious to God, who cannot be ſupposed, without reflection oh 
him, to have put man in ſuch a caſe. The leaſt that can be ſaid, 
preſerving the honour dus to the divine excellencies, is that God 
gave a law to man, ſuitable to the rectitude of his own nature and 
to man's happineſs and perfeCtion ; that he endued him with an 
ability to know this law, the obligations he lay under to obey it, 
and the inducements that might have fortifyed him in his obedience 
againſt the force of any temptation which he might meet with. If 
this be not aſſerted, it will not be poſſible to keep God from blame, 
which all that own him, are concerned to take care of: for how 
could he bind man to obey a law, which he did not make knoun to 
him, or at leaſt give him a power to know ? If he laid him open to 
temptations, and made him incapable of diſcovering, what might 
antidote their force, if he would uſe it, what ſhall we think of his 
goodneſs? Further, we mult; on that the will of man was made 
inclinable, though not immutably ſo, to its own perfection: How: 
elle was it worthy of its Author? Finally, we muſt own that man 
had no affect ion or inclination in him, that was really contradictory: 
to that law, which he was ſubjected to, and which tended to his 
happineſs and perfection. If this is denied, then I aſk, were not 
theſe inclinations ſinful ? Was that being worthy of God, that had 
no tendency to its own perfection? But on the contrary, what was 
inclinable to its own ruin? TE 10 1 
7. This being the leaſt, that can without maniſeſt reproach to 
the wiſdom, goodneſs and juſtice of the creator, be ſuppoſed in fa- 
vour of man's original conſtitution; I deſire to know, is this the 
caſe ſtill, or is it not? If it is not, then how came it to be other - 
wiſe !y How comes man originally to be worſe now, than at ſirſt ? 
How is this conſiſtent with the principles, of the Deiſts that there 
is no lapſe f If it be aſſerted, we are in the ſame tate ſtill, how then 
comes all the world to be full of wickedneſs ? How is this recon- 
cilable with the experiences and conſciences of men, that aſſure 
them of the-contrary ? 1 n on VOT, 
8. If it is thought enough to reſolve all this, as to actual failings; 
into the choice of man; yet What ſhall we ſay as to that darkneſs 
23 to duty, which we heard the, Deitts ebafeſſing, in theic Ordeles of 
N | 5 20 1 
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Reazon ? How came that inability to reaſon rightly, which we have 
before demonſtrated man under, and which our adverſaries wilt 
own? Again how come we to have vitious inclinations ſo ſtrong» 
y rooted in our natures ? Strong they are; for they trample upon 
our light, the penalties of laws divine and human; yea and the 
ſmartings of our own conſcience, The drunkard and unclean per- 
ſon finds his health ruined, and yet in ſpight of this, his inclina- 
tion makes him run on in the vice that has ruined him: and the 
like is evident in other cafes innumerable. Deeply rooted they are: 

are ſome way twiſted in with the conſtitutions of our body, 

no leſs fixed in our ſouls, 80 fixed · they are, that, h our 
own reaſon condemns them, it cannot remove them, Though 
ſometimes fear reſtrains them as to the outward acts ; yet it can- 
not eradicate the inclination, Inftruftion and all human endea- 
vours cannot do it. A famed Seneca that underſtood ſo much, who 
undertook to teach others, and perhaps has ſpoke and writ bettey 
than moſt of the heathens ; yet by all his knowledge and all his en- 
deavours, owns this corruption ſo deeply rooted in himſelf, that he 
expected not to get rid of it. Non perveni ad ganitatem, ne perveniamy 
ne'perveniam quidem : delinimenta magis quam remedia podagre mea 
compono, contentus fi rarius accedit, & fi minus terminatur . 
Not only fo, but further, how come theſe inclinations to be born 
with us? w up with us? That they are ſo, is evident. We 
no ſooner begin to act, than to act perverſelj. We no ſooner ſhew 
any inclinations, than we thew that our inclinations are evil. Yea, 
among chriſtians, where there are many virtuous perſons, who give 
the beſt example, the beſt inſtruction, and uſe the beſt —_— 
for the education of their children in virtue; yet we ſee the child- 
ren diſcover inclinations ſo ſtrong, as are not to be reſtrained by all 
theſe endeavours, much leſs eradicated : and, ſo early are they there, 
that they cannot be prevented by the moſt timeous care. 

10. It will not the matterto tell us, that there are ſome born 
with virtuous inclinations. For 1. if all are not ſo, the difficulty 
remains, How came theſe to be born otherwiſe, of whom we have 
been ſpeaking! How came their frame to be different from, nay 
and worſe than that of others ! Are they under the fame law ? If 
ſo, why have they more impediments, and leſs power of obedience ? 
2. We would be glad to ſee the perſons condeſcended on, that are void 
of - vitious inclinations, that we might aſk them ſome queſtions. 
You ſay you are born with virtuous inclinations. Well, but have 
= no ill inclinations.? If you are no drunkard, adulterer, 8c. yet 
have 
ve 


no inclination to pride, prodigality, neglect of God, co- 

oulneſs, or ſomewhat like? I fear the man that can anſwer plain - 
ly-in the negative here, will not be eaſily found. And till we ſee 
him, we deny there is any ſuch. 3. To confirm this, ſeveral per- 
ſons, whom the 'world' has looked on as virtuouſly inclined from 


* 
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their infancy, bave, when ſeriouſly acquainted with chriſtianity, 


owned that they were as wickedly inclined as others; only by help 


of their conſtitution, they were not ſo much prompted to thoſe evils, 
which are meſt obſerved and condemned in the world. And this 
account has been given by perſons of judgmeat, whoſe capacity, nor 
ingenuity cannot reaſonably be queſtioned. Finally, the ground 
whereon A. W. pronounces againſt an univerſal lapſe, viz. thet 
we cannot appetere malum qua malum, is ridiculous: for this is a 


thing perfectly inconliſtent, not only with the due exerciſe, but the 


very nature of our rational faculties; and if notwithſtanding this 
impoſſibility of any man's deſiring evil as evil, ſo many are deeply 
corrupted, no imaginable reaſon can be aſſigned, why all may not be 
ſo, without ſuppoſing that we can appetere malum qua malum. 
To conclude then, it is upon the whole evident, that reaſon can 
never trace this matter to its proper ſource, Our conſciences con- 
demn us indeed, and ſo acquit the Deity. But without revelation, 
we can never underſtand upon what grounds we are condemned by 
ourſelves, nor how the Deity is to be juſtified ; and fo this ſentence 
of our conſciences involves the matter more and increaſes" the dif- 
fieulty. It is not from any diſtin view of the particular way how 


we come to be guilty, and how God comes to be free of blame, that 
conſcience is led to this ſentence. And therefore, how to come to 
any ſatis faction about the matter, that may libetate us from the in- 
conveniencies above mentioned, which are really ſubverfive of all re- 


ligion, and can reaſonably be ſuppoſed available to us, reaſon can 
never ſatisfy us. „ | 


Since theſe gentlemen, with whom we have to do, find it their 


intereſt to deny any lapſe, I ſhall, to what has been ſaid, add a ſhort, 


but judicious and ſolid confirmation of this, from a perſon of a more 
than ordinary reach, I mean Dr. How ; who, after he has quoted 
many teſtimonies, from heathen authors, proving this lapſe, reaſons 
for it, and confirms it further from arguments not eaſily to be an- 
ſwered : his words run thus, | 

If we conſider, can it be ſo much as imaginable to us, that the 
1e . {tate of man, is his primitive ſtate, or that he is now ſuch, 


ic as he was at firſt made ? For neither is it conceivable, the bleſſed 


« God ſhould have made a creature, with an averſion to the only 
« important ends, whereof it is naturally capable: or particulaily 


« that he created man, with a diſaffeQtion to himſelf ; or, that ever 


# he, at firſt, deſigned a being of ſo high excellency, as the ſpirit of 
« man, to trudge ſo meanly, and be ſo baſely ſeryile, to terrene 
« inclinations ; or, fince there are manifeſtly powers in him, of a 
« ſuperior and inferior ſort and order, the meaner ſhould have been, 
« by. original inſtitution, framed to command; and the more 
„ noble, and excellent, only to obey, and ſerve; as now every one 
that obſerves, may ſee the common caſe with man is. 
N 2 
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„ And how far he is ſwerved from what he was, is eaſily conjec- 
% turable by comparing him with the meaſures, "which'ſhew what 
*« he ſhould be. For it cannot be conceived for what end laus were 
«6 ever given him; if at leaſt, we allow them not the meaſures of 
«his primitive capacity, or deny him ever to have been in a poſ- 
« ſibility to obey, * Could they be intended for his government, if 
«conformity to them were againſt, or above his nature? Or were 
% they only for his condemnation ? Or for what; if he was never ca- 
1 pable of obeying them; How inconſiſtent were it with the good- 
% neſs of the bleſſed God, that the condemnation of his creatures 
« ſhould be the ſirſt deſign of his giving them laws ! And with his 
s juſtice, to make his laws the rule of puniſhment, to whom — | 
« could never be the rule of obedience and duty ! or with his wi 

« dom to frame a ſyſtem and body. of laws, that ſhould never ſerve 
«for either purpoſe ! And ſo be, upon the whole, uſeful for nothing. 
% The common reaſon of mankind teacheth us to eſtimate the wil- 
« dom and equity of law-givers, by the ſuitableneſs of their conſtitu- 
1 tions to the genius and temper of the people, for whom they are 
% made; and we commonly reckon nothing can more flur and ex- 
« poſe government, than the impoſing of conflitutions; moſt pro- 
- & bably impracticable, and which are never likely to obtain. How 
« much more incongruous mult it be eſteemed to enjoin ſuch as ne- 
% yer poſſibly could! Prudent legiſlators, and ſtudious of the com- 
e mon good, would be ſhy to impoſe upon men, under their power, 
«againſt their genius and common ufapes, neither altetable eaſily, 
« nor to any advantage; much more abſurd were it, with great 
% ſoleninity, and weighty 8anCtions, to , enact ftatutes, for brute 
es teatures: and wherein were it more to purpoſe,” to 'preſcribe 
«unto men ſtrict rules of piety and virtue, than to beaſts or trees, 
„if the former had not been capable of obſerving them, as the 
e latter were not *?7”” | I believe the deiſts will not eafily over- 
- throw this nervous diſcourſe, rr ĩ«ði 0, 
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N Proving nature's light unable to discouer the means of obtaining farden 
ß iin, or to'chew that it is attaina ble. 
| FJDHAT all have Gnned is ſufficiently clear from the foregoing 
gf) diſcourſe. That it is of importance to underſtand the riſe of 
fin, and that nature's ight is unable to trace its original, has been 
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nature's light could aſſure us of pardon, or direct as to the means 
whereby it may be obtained. But here it is no leſs defective, than 
as to the former. That we are all guilty of fin, even the Deiſts do 
acknowledge; the Oracles of Region, own that all men at ſometimes 
err, even the beſt, in their actions. And the evidence of it is ſuch, 
that none can get over the truth, if he is not plainly reſolved to 
deny what is moſt evident. Now this being the caſe; that we have 
all tranſgreſſed ; it is of the higheſt importance, to know, whether 
God will pardon us, or upon what terms he will do it ? If he puniſh 
us, what a caſe are we in ? How can they, who fear puniſhment, 
expect rewards | But becauſe this is a difficulty of no ſmall import» 
ance, and the Deiſts, ſince they ſee they cannot clear it, they make 
it their buſineſs to obſcure the importance of the caſe, and render 
it more involved ; we ſhall therefore, | „ el rao 
I. State thecaſe, and clear the importance of it. 

IL Diſcover the weakneſs of nature's light about it. | 
III. Speak fully to a particular exception about repentance. | 


- 


Whertin the importance of the difficulty is atatel. 


IF the Deiſts ſhould allow ſin to be ſo great an evil, as we pretend 

it is, it would exceedingly embaraſs them; therefore they la- 
bour to ſmooth the matter by telling us, that either it is no evil, or 
one of not ſo great conſideration, as is commonly imagined: But 
the wildneſs and unreaſonableneſs of this attempt will be eaſily re- 


moved, by a conſideration of the evil of ſin. It is not our deſign 


to write largely on this head, but only to condeſcend on a few of 


thoſe conſiderations,” whereon-we inſiſt for proving fin to be ex- 


ceeding ſinful : which, although they are built on rational grounds; 
yet we are led to them by the aſſiſtance of revealed light. 

1. Sin is a tranſgreſſion of a law, the higheſt law, the law of the 
ſupreme and righteous Governour of the world. Where there is 
no law, there is no tranſgreſſion. And ſuch as the law is, ſuch is 


the tranſgreſhon. There is no more juſt way of meaſuring the 


evil of ſin, than by conſidering the law it yiolates. The law bears 
the impreſs of the higheſt authority, that of the ſupreme ruler of 
the univerſe, Every tranſgre ſſion mult therefore import, if not a 


contempt, yet certainly a want of due regard to this authority, 


which how criminal, it is in man, who is as to being, preſervation 
and well-being, every way dependent, is eaſily underſtood, More- 
over, this law is not a mere arbitrary appointment, but ſuch as is 
the neceſſary reſult of the nature of God and man; and therefore 
the violation of it, imports uo leſs than an accuſation of the recti- 


likewiſe evinced. But all this were indeed of leſs confideration, if 
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tude of God's nature, whence the law reſults; and charges unſuit. 


ableneſs thereto, upon the nature of man, as being ſo made, that, 

without wrong to itſelf, it cannot ſubject to the rule of God's go- 

vernment. And who ſees not how deeply this re ſlects on God F * 

2. Sin contradicts the great deſign of man's being, God made 

us and not we ourſelves. It is blafphemy to alledge, that infinite 

wiſdom made fo noble a creature, as man, without deſign. Nor can 

it reaſonably be pretended, that the chief aim of God in making him 

was any other, than his having the (elf-ſatisfaion of having aCted 

as became him, and having made a work every way worthy of his 

wiſdom and holineſs. And fince man alſo was capable of propoſ- 
ing deſigns, jt is fooliſh to imagine, that God either could or would 

allow him to make any other his chief end than the pleaſure of 


God ; or acting ſo as to make it appear, that he was every way 


worthy of his author. But when man ſins, he plainly counter- 
acts what God deſigned, and he was obliged to deſign; for he 
leaſes not God, but himſelf; and this is, what in him lies to 
ruſtrate God of the deſign he had in his work, and debaſe the be- 
ing and powers given him for the honour of God, by employing 
them againſt him, and uſing. them in contradiction to his de- 
clared will. | 
2. Sin miſrepreſents God, The works of God bear an impreſs 
of God's wiſdom and power. Man only was made capable of re- 
preſenting his moral perſections, his holincſs, juſtice, truth, and 
the like, But when he fins, he not only fails of his duty, but re- 
ally miſrepreſcnts God his maker, as one who approves fin, that 
is directly croſs to his will, which is ever congruous to the holineſs 
of his nature ; ot, at leaſt, as one, who either wants will or power 
to cruſh the cantraveener ; and ſo he is repreſented either as un- 
holy, or impotent ; or one, who can tamely allow his will to be coun- 
teracted by a creature he has made and ſuſtains. But what horrid 
reſlections are theſe on the holy God 7 
4+ Sin accuſes God of want of wiſdom and goodneſs in appoint- 
ing laws which were not for his creature's good, and which he 
could not obey without detriment ; of envy in barring the creature 
by a law, from that which is neceſſary to has happineſs ; of inſuſh- 
> ck „to ſatisfy the creature he has made, while he is obliged te 
feek for that elſewhere, which is not to be found in him, in the 
way of obedience ; and of folly, in making ſuch a law as cannot 
de expected to be obeyed, in regard the creature: ſubjected to it, 
gains.more by breaking than by keeping of it. a 
Finally, to crown all, fin dethrones God, and ſets the creature in 
his room. The honour of God's law and authority and the ſinner's 
good are wickedly ſuppoſed to be inconſiſtent, and the latter is pre- 
d. The will of the creator and creature croſs. on one another, 


and the creature's will is preferred. The friendſhip, favour, and ſuffi- 
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ciency of Deity is laid in balance againſt ſome other imagi p 
nd decifion 9 againſt God. © Theſe are a few 1 
vils of fin, They are not (trained ones. This is not a rhetorical 
declamation againſt fin, wherein things are unjuſtly aggravated to 
raiſe odium againſt it ; but a plain account of a few of the evils of 
it, which yet is infinitely ſhort of what the caſe would admit. 
But who can fully repreſent the evil that ſtrikes * infinite 
goodneſs, holineſs, juſtice, wifdom, and ſupreme authority ? Who 
can unfold its aggravations, ſave he who knows what God is, and 
what he is to man, and what man is, and how many ways he is de- 
pendent on, ſubject, obliged and indebted to ? Well there» 
fore may fin be faid to have an infinity of evil in it. 2 
The deiſts to evade the diſſiculties ariſing from this evil of ſin take 
different courſes. Some plainly deny any ſuch thing as evil, or that 
there is any thing morally good or bad. Thomas Aikenhead, whe 
was executed at Edinburgh, January 8. 1697, for his blaſphemies, 
in his paper he delivered trom the ſcaffold, tells us what his 
thoughts were in this matter, and upon what grounds*they were 
built. When in his rational enquiries he came to confider, whe- 
ther we were capable of offending God, he tells us, “ that after 
% much pondering and ſerious confideration, he concluded the ne- 
% gative *,” The famed Mr. Hobbs was not of a very different 
mind, for he plainly aſſerts, „“ that there is nothing good or evil 
« in itſelf, nor any common laws conſtituting what is naturally juſt 
ce and unjuſt : But all things are to be meafured by what every man 
« judgeth fit, where there is no civil government; and by the laws 
« of ſociety, where there is one. And elſewhere, before men en- 
« tered into a ſtate of civil government, there was not any thing 
« juſt or unjuſt fogaſmuch as juſt and unjuſt are the relatives of hu- 
« man laws ; every action being in itſelf indifferent f. And whether 
Spinoza was not of the ſame mind, is left to thoſe to judge, who have 
time and leifure to trace his meaning, in his obſcure and defignediy 
involved way of writing. But ſurely this propoſition in his Athrirtical 
Ethicks looks very like it, $i homines liberi nascerentur (liber autem ect 
« juxta Spinozam, qui secundum ductum vel ex dufty rationis agit } 
*« gullum boni & mali formarent conceptum, quamdiu liberi effent. 
Mr, Hobbs has been learnedly confuted by many, ſuch as Dr. Cum- 
berland, Mr. Tyroll, and almoſt all who write of the law of nature. 
2 has likewiſe been examined by Wittichius and many others. 
firſt, viz. Thomas Aikenhead his grounds I ſhall propoſe and 
examine. 2 3 9 
The firſt in his own words runs thus, & I thought, ſays he, a great 
« part of morality, if not all, proceeded” ex arbitrio hominum, as of 
that of a kingdom, or common-wealth, or what moſt men think 


* Leviathan, Cap 6. + Hobbs, 
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« convenient for ſuch and ſuch ends, and theſe ends are always 
« terminated upon being congruous to the nature of things; now 
„% we ſee that according to men's fancy. things are congruous or 
s incongruous to their natures, if not to the body, yer to the think - 
« ing faculty. 111850 | i 3h Eu 
The ſum of this confuſed diſcourſe, which probably he learned 
from Hobbs, amounts to this; God has fixed no law to our moral 
actions, by which they are to be regulated. Theſe, which are called 
moral laws, are only the determinations of governments, or the 
coucurring judgment of men, concerning what they think meet to 
be done for their own ends, That what ſome judge mect aud con- 
gruous, others may find unſuitable to their nature and ends, aud 
ſo are not obliged to obzy. But 1. Are not all theſe ungrounded 
aſſertions, whereof no proof is oftercd ;, but the author's deluded 
fancy ? Has it not been ifrefragably demonſtrated by as many as 
diſcourſe of moral good and evil, that antecedently to any govern- 
ment among men, we are under a law, the law of nature, and that 
this is the will of God. 3. If all theſe had kept ſilence, does not 
the thing itſelf ſpeak 2? What can be more evident, than that there 
is a law of nature, and that this is the law of God ? We are certain, 
that we are made of rational natures, capable of laws and governs - 
ment. We are no leſs ſure that God made us, and made us ſo. 
It is ſelf-evident; that to him who made us, it belongs to govern, 
and diſpoſe of us to thoſe ends, for which we were made. And we 
by our very beings are bound to obey, ſubmit; and ſubject our- 
ſelves to his will and pleaſure, who made us, and on whom we 
every way depend ; and therefore his will, if he make it known, is 
a law, and the higheſt law to us. Again, it is clear that this reaſon, 
if we attend to it, tells us that ſome things are to be done and ſome 
things left undone ; ſuch as theſe, that we are to ſerve, love, obey 
and 3 him that made us, upholds us, and on whom we every 
way depend ; that we are to carry toward our fellow -· creatures, as 
it becomes thoſe, who have the ſame original with us, who are ſub- 
ject to the ſame rule, are obliged to purlys the ſame ends; and that 
we arc to diſpoſe of ourſelyes, as the author of our nature allows us, 
Theſe are all, if not ſelf-evident, yet next to it, and cafily deducible 
from principles that arc fo, Further the reaſon that is implanted 
in us by God, tells us ſo, we are to take what it leads us to, While 
duly uſed, as the will of God, and ſo a law to us, „ For whatever 
judgment God makes a man with, concerning either himſelf, or 
* other things ; it is God's judgment, and whatever is his judg- 
« ment, is a law to man, nor can he neglect or oppoſe it without 
« in being in his <xjſteuce made with a neceſſary ſubjection to 
« God. Such and ſuch dictates, being the Dee ol 
our minds, the being and eſſential conſtitution of which, in right 
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te reaſoning, we owe to God we cannot but eſteem them the voice 
„ of God within us, and conſequently his law to us *.” 
What he tel's us of mens different apprehenſions, about what is 
right or wrong makes nothing to the purpoſe. That only ſhews 
that in many inſtances we are in the dark as to what is good and evil, 
which is granted ; but will not infer that there is no fixed meaſure 
of good and evil, In many general truths, all who apply themſelves 
to think, underſtand the terms, and have the truths propoſed, do a- 
gree. And perhaps, all that is knowable of our duty by the light 
of nature, is deducible from ſuch principles of morality, as all rati- 
onal men who have them fairly propoſed to them, mult aſſent to. 
And deductions from laws, when duly made, are of equal authori- 
ty with the principles from which they are inferred. And finally, 
when men in purſuance of their perverſe natures, follow what is 
croſs to thoſe dictates of reaſon, they are condemned by their own 
conſciences, which ſhews them under the obligation a law, and 
that acting in a congruity to their natures as corrupt, is not the 
ſtandard they are obliged to walk by, ſince their own reaſon checks | 
them for doing it. They who would deſire to have this matter ful- L 
ly diſcourſed, may read others who have done it deſignedly, of whom 
there is great plenty. | 
His {ſecond reaſon runs thus; „ Alſo we do not know what is 
« good orevil in itſelf, if not thus, whatſoever can be attributed to 
« God, that is good ; and what cannot, is evil. And we know not 
« what can be attributed to God, but ſuch things as by a deduc- 
« tion we aſcribe to him, we call perfect, and ſuch as we deny to be 
n in him, we call imperfect, and ſo we moſt ignorantly commit 
& a cirele. There is no other notion of things in themſelyes good 
& or evil, " + | 
It is much harder to find the ſenſe of theſe words, if they haye 
any, than to anſwer the argument. The deſign of it is to prove, 
that there is no ſtandard whereby we may judge what is good and 
what is evil. The force of the argument amounts to this, that 
there is no way how we come to know any thing to be good, but by 
this, that it may be aſcribed to God, But we cannot know whether 
it is to be” aſeribed to God, unleſs we know that it is perfect or 
ood, | 
This is thin ſophiſtry, which Lanight eaſily expoſe weke it to any 
purpoſe to diſcover the weakneſs of that, which its author was 
aſhamed of and difowned, As to the firſt propoſition, that there 
is no other way to know whether any thing be gagd or evil, but this, 
that it can or cannot be aſcribed to God, 1, The complex propoſi- 
tion is falſe ; for there are other ways whereby we may know things 
to be good or evil. And this holds, whether we take it in a phyſi- 
cal or a moral ſenſc, We know that to be morally good, which 
0 * 
Sir Ch. Wolſelsy Scripture Belief, p 32, 33. 
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God injoins us to do, We know the will of God in ſome inſtances, 
from the natures God has given us; and from theſe inſtances, our 
reaſon can infer athers. As to phyſical Good, we know things to 
be good or perfect, by acquaintance with the nature of the things, 
and by the ſelf evident notions of perfection: for there are ſome 
things, ſuch as dependence, ſubjection, and the like, which with- 
out any reaſoning about the matter, 'we underſtand to be imperfect 
or perſect. As ſoon, as we underſtand. the terms, and know that a 
perfection is that which it is better for any being to have than to 
want: and then what theſe particular words, dependence, ſubjec- 
tion, &c. ſignify, This alone overthrows his whole argument. 2. 
The maxim which he fixes as a ſtandard ; that is good, which may 
be aſcribed to God, and that is not, which may not be aſcribed to 
him: If it is taken in its full extent, it is falſe as to moral good; of 
which the only queſtion is: For it is certain, that it is good for man 
to be a dependent, a ſubject, &c. which cannot be aſcribed to God. 
If it is taken in 4 phyGcal ſenſe, it is not to the purpoſe ; And be- 
fides, it would even in this ſenſe need ſome caution. 

As to his other propoſition, that we cannot otherwiſe know what 
is to be aſcribed to God, than by knowing that is good or perfect, 
it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed to ſpeak of good in a moral ſenſe ; and in 


* 


any other ſenſe it is impertinent. If it is underſtood in a moral ſenſe, 


it is likewiſe falſe, for we may know that things which are not in 
their own nature moral perfeftions, belong to God; ſuch as power, 
omnipreſence, &c, If it be underſtood in any other ſenſe, we have 
nothing to do with it. | 

The next head that he adds is, 4 That all men will confeſs that 
« any thing may be morally evil and good alſo, and conſequent 
« any thing decent or indecent, moral or immoral. either, 

« though there were things in themſelves evil, (if we do not appre- 
« hend other things" inſtead of them) can we have any inclination 
« thereunto ? Otherwiſe the will could wiſh evil. 

But 1. Who will grant him (in any other ſenſe that will be ſub. 
ſervient to his purpoſe) that all actions are indifferent? I know none 
but men of his own principles. 2. As for what he pretends, that 
we cannot incline to that which is in its own nature evil, unleſs it 
be under the notion of good, I ſee not what this ſays for him; it is 
enough that we can do that action which is evil and prohibited, yea 
and which we know is prohibited, to conſtitute ſin, and make the 

ſinner deeply guilty. 

But not to inſiſt any further on this inconſiderable trifler, whoſe 
undigeſted notions ſcarce deſerve the conſideration we have given 
them; and much leſs did they become the awful gravity of the 
place where they were delivered. re are others of the Deiſts 
who think it not ſafe to venture thus far: becauſe in effect, this 
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overthrows all religion and eſtabliſhes plain Atheiſm: yet-they mines 


the matter and leſſen fin as much as they can. 

Herbert goes this way, telling us the ſinner's excuſe “, that 1, 
« Homines sunt natura sua fragiles peccatoque obnoxii. 2. Peccata 
« hominum non tam in dei contumeliam, quam in propriam utilitatem, 
« jub bom alicujus apparentis bbtentu fieri plerumque ; as licet in es 
« homines fallerentur, nihil tamen infenſo in deum animo patratum eſſe. 
« That is, men are by nature frail and liable to fin : and they do 
« not fin out of contempt of God, but for their own profit, while 
« fin appears under the ſhew of good. And although in this men 
« are deceived, yet there is nothing done with any ill deſign a- 
« gainſt God.“ 

A. W. in his letter to Charles Blount, pleads, « that though the 
« offence is committed againſt an infinite being, we are but finite 
6 creatures, who commit hn +, | 

But now, as to the firſt of theſe reaſons or excuſes, I fear, if it 
plead any thing, it caſts the fault over on God. Are we to excuſe 
ourſelves from our frailty ? Well, either we are made ſo frail that 
we are not able to obey, or we are not; if we arc able to obey, 
then where is the excuſe, when God requires no more of us than 
what he gave us power to perform ? If we are not able, then how 
came God to ſubje& us to a law we were not able to obey ? If we 
have rendered ourſelves unable, is not this our fault? 

As to the ſecond, „“ That we do not fin out of contempt of the 
« Deity, but for our own advantage.” I anſwer, 1. The principle 
the ſinner goes on, according to this apology made for him, viz. 
That the thing he does, thougll it croſſes the law of God, yet makes 
for his own advantage, is highly injurious to and blaſphemous a- 
gainſt God: for it ſuppoſes that God has barred man from what 
contributes to his happineſs, and ſuppoſes that more advantage is to 


be had by diſobedience, which is a high aggravation of the fault. 


2. J will not grant him, that there is no oppoſitian in the heart to 
God. What though there be not plain, declared, direct and open 


hoſtility ; pet there is an alienation of affection, averſion from con- 


verſe with, and a neglect of God to be found with all in more or 


leſs, of which their actions are a ſufficient proof. ih 
As to the third, that an offence, though againſt an infinite God, 


is leſſened by the conſideration of the ſihner's being finite, I an- 
ſwer, 1. This excuſe pleads for all fin alike; for let the ſinner fin 
never ſo deeply, yet he is finite ſtill. 2. If this be well conſidered, 
it is perfectly ridiculous : for the meaſure of ſin, its greatneſs is not 
to be taken this way, but the contrary : for provided the object a- 
gainst whom it is committed, is infinite, the meaner the perſon be 
that commits it, the greater ſtill is the fault. 
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De Rclig. Gentilium, Cap. 5, p. 199. + Oracles of Reaf, Pm 
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uſeleſs to ſinners, who are not to be judged by man, but God, and 
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But in very deed, all theſe attempts to extenuate fin, as they are 


not to be dealt wjth according to the cſtimate he makes, but that 
which God makes of (in ; fo likewiſe they ſmell rank of the want 
of a due regard for the honour of the Deity, and are of the worft 
conſequence to the world, ſince they tend to encourage fit, open a 
door to impiety, and embolden ſinners to go on in courſes they too 
much incline to. Beſides, ſuch excuſes for fin do but ill become 


rſons who make ſuch an horrible out-cry againſt the doctrine of 


atisfaction upon all occaſions, as having a tendency to make forgive- 
neſs cheap in ſinners eyes, and to imbolden men to fin without fear, 
May pot the charge be here retorted ? Who gives the greateſt en. 
couragement to ſin, he that aſſerts the neceſſity of a ſatisfaction, or 
he who extenuates fin to that degree as to encourage the ſinner to 
hope he may get off without a ſatisfaction ? I ſhall, to what has been 
ſaid, ſubjoin a ſew words from a late diſcourſe, if the quotation 
ſeem long, the excellency of it will eaſily excuſe it; beſides, that it 
is ſo full to the purpoſe, and leads ſo directly to that which is the 
deſign of what hitherto has been ſaid. Furthermore, it is to be 
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conſidered, that the rights of the divine government; the quality 


and meaſure of offences, committed againſt it; and when, or upon 


what terms they may be remitted or in what caſe it may be con- 
gruous to the dignity of that government, to recede from ſuch 


rights, are matters of ſo high a nature, that it becomes us to be 
very ſparing in making any eſtimate about them, eſpecially a 


diminiſhifig one. Even among men, how ſacred things are 
majeſty and the rights of government ? And how much above 
the reach of a vulgar judgment? Suppoſe a company of peaſants, 
that underſtand little more than what is within the compaſs of 
their mattock, plough and shovel, ſhould take upon them to judge 
of the rights of their prince, and make an eſtimate of the mea- 
ſure of, offences, committed againſt the majeſty and dignity of 
government, how competent judges would we think them? And 
will we not acknowledge the moſt refined human underſtanding 
as incompetent to judge of the rights of the divine government ? 
Ox meaſure the injuriouſneſs of the offence done againſt it, as the 
meaneſt peaſant to make an eſtimate of theſe matters in a human 
government ? If only the r be wronged of a perſon of 
a better quality, how ſtrictly is it inſiſted on, to have*the matter 
tryed by his peers, or perſons of un equal rank, ſuch as are cap- 
able of underſtanding honour and reputation? How would it be 
reſented, than an affront put upon a nobleman, ſhould be com- 
mitted to the judgment of smiths and, coblert, eſpecially if they 
were participes criminis, and 8s well parties as judges ?” 

« When the #ega/ia of the great ruler and Lord of heaven and 
earth are invaded, his temple violated, his preſence deſpiſed, his 
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« image torn down thence and defaced : who among the ſons of 
« meu are either great, or knowing, or innocent enough to judge of 
« the offence and wrong? Or how fit it is, that it be remitted with» 
* out recompence ? Or what recompence would be proportionable : 
« How ſuppoſable is it, that there may be congruities in this matter, 
e obvious to the divine underflanding, which infinitely exceed the 
% meaſure of ours *. 

From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to andes end the importance 
of the caſe. All mankind are involved in ſin, lie under this dreadful 
guilt, and that not in one, bt many inſtances. Now if they are 
not ſure that it may be removed, and know not in hat way this 48 
to be done; they muſt either not take up the caſe, or they mult be 
under continual diſquietments, dread the ifſue, and fear divine re- 
ſentments. They can never expect any rewards for obedience, and 
conſcquently they muſt languiſh in it, and ſo all Wb has can be 
rvailable is loſt. 
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8 ECT. II. 


n the darkneſs of natur light as to pardon, 


THE importance of the cafe being thus dank we now pros 

| ceed to demonſtrate the ĩnſuſſiciene of nature's light to help 

out of this ſtrait. And that we may withont fear aſſert it ſo, is evi- 
dent from the enſuing conſiderations; 

I. That light which failed men ſo far, as to a diſcove of the 
ftrait, i is not likely to help them out of it. If we underſtand not 
where the difficulty lies, and how great it is, we are never likely to 
ſolve it. Now it is undeniable, that a great part of the world under- 

F ſtood not the evil of fin, or of how vaſt a conſequence it was, to be 
aſſured about the pardon of it, The prevalent darkneſs of their minds 
about the natgfe, holineſs and juſtice of the Deity ; their own na- 
tures and, relation to him; their ignorance of the nature of ſin; 
the commonneſs of it in the world ; their ſtrong inclinations to it, 
and other things o _ ature, kept them from apprehending the 
difficulty of the ca bove all, t » the beſt moraliſts amongit the 
ere ers, ſuch as — and Plato ſcemed utterly inconcern- 
ed. And the reaſon is plain, their pride blinded them ſo, that 
. idolized their own 1 and made no reckoning of their 
ns 


II. They who had a little more concern about lin, ſaw ſomewhat 


* Dr. How Living Temple, part 2. p- 237, 23%, 239. 
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of the difficulty of this matter, but found themſelves at a loſs what 
way to relieve themſelves; and therefore they had recourſe, ſome 
to philoſophy, muſick and mathematicks, for the purgation of their 
ſouls ; and others to luſtrations, ſacrifices and diverſe waſhings, and 
I do not know what other fancies, which had no manner of founda- 
tion in reaſon, no ſuitableneſs to the nature gf the difficulty, no di- 
vine warrant, and therefore were never able to ſatisfy the conſcience, 
as to the finner's acceptance with God, and the removal of the guilt, 
Theſe being only the productions of their own imaginations, not- 
withſtanding of all theſe, their fe tinued, and they remained 

> under apprehenſions that even death ſhould not terminate their 
miſeries, as Lucretius himſelf ſings, . 


n Abi ais facti, 


e wiz we oAA 


Prametuei adhibet ↄtimulos, terretque flagellis, 
Meg widet interea, qui terminus efſe malorum 
Poſt nec qui ais penarum denique init, 
Aique eadem metuit mag is Wee in morte graveſcant. 


„ III. They who either thought ſomewhat deeper of the caſe, or at 
leaſt, ſeemed to do ſo, eſpecially at times when the impreſſions they 
had of divine juſtice, were 5 by ſome terrible plagues or 
judgments, had recourſe to things that were ſo far from relieving, 
that they really increaſed the guilt, I mean that abominable cuſtom 
of human ſacrifices. This cruel cuſtom, univerſally almoſt, obtained 
in the world, if we may believe either profane or ſacred records; of 
which Dr. Owen in his treatiſe of vindictive juſtice, gives many in- 
ſtances. They not only ſacrifiged men, but even multitudes of . 
The inſtances of this kind in the ſacred records are known, As to 
others, Ditmarus quoted by Dr. Owen tells us, „That the Nor- 

| « mans and Danes, every year in the month of January did ſacri- 
| « fice to their Gods 99 men, as many horſes, dogs and cocks“.“ 

Clemens Alexandrinus quoted by the ſame author, tells us what the x 

uſage of the nations in this matter was, and on what occaſions, "! 
Jam vero cum civitates & gentes tanquam pertAinveſſent, cava” 

« portularunt libamina; & ue, quidem Maſſenius, Iibometa 

% Jovi, trecentos mactavit, re tot & tales rite tacrificare existimans, in 

«  quibus etiam Theompompus Rex Lacedemonum grat, preclara victima. 

% Tauri autem populi, qui habitabant "tirca Tatiricam Ch — 

« quorcumque horpites ap Feperint, Diane Tauricæ cot Albtim cac 

« ficant (inde inhogpitalia littora.) Hec tua racrificia Euripides ih 

* cena tragice decantat 4. Here are no leſs than three hundred - 

ſacrificed at once, and among them a Bing. Here are ſtrangers ſa« 

criſiced. And any one that will read there, will find how uſual it 


: 2 - . * 
* Dr, Owen de Juſlitia Vindieatriet, eap. 4. P. 69. + 1bid. p. 76, 77. 
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s to ſacrifice their children and neareſt relations. The cuſtom 
is barbarous, and fully{ſpeaks out the deſpair of men awakened to a | 
ſerious conſideration of fin, and the darkneſs of nature's light, It 
it could have pointed to any other thing that could quiet the con- 
ſcience, civilized nations, ſuch as thoſe among whom this cuſtom 
did prevail, would never have had recourſe to it, 

IV. It is no wonder that men ſhould be brought to ſuch (traits; 
for they wanted the knowledge of many things, that were of abſolute | 
neceſſity to make them once ſo much as underſtand what a caſe they 
were in. They knew not, nor, as has been Proven, could they 

know the riſe of ſin, and therefore could not know what eſtimate to 
make of it, nor what God would make gf it. They knew neither 
the extent of the mercy nor juſtice of God, without which it was 
impoſſible to determine in the caſe. _ * W 
V. The queſtions that muſt be reſolved hefore the mind of a ſin- 
ner, that once underſtands his ſtate, can be ſatisfied, are ſo many, ſo 
intricate, and ſqzpalpably above the reach of unenlightened reaſon, 
that it is fooliſh to pretend that nature's light will or can ſatisfy the 
wind of any man in the caſe, Men may pretend what they will, 
who either do not take up the caſe, or who are otherwiſe themſelves 
ſatisfied by divine revelation ; but they who ſeriouſly, and without 
partiality or prejudice view the caſe, will have other thoughts. Who | 
will give me rational ſatisfaction as to thoſe and the like queſtions ? 
Whether, conſidering the greatneſg of fin, the juſtice, wiſdom and 
holineſs of God, and the honour of his government, it is conſiſtent to | 
pardon any fin ? If it be, whether he will pardon all, many or few | 
fins ? What, or what degrees of ſin he will forgife ? Whether he 
will pardon without any reparation for the honour of his lawgor not ? 
Upon what terms he will do it ? If he require reparation, what 
reparationy and by whom it is:40 be performed ? How ſhall we know 
t he has pardoned ? If he pardon, whether will he remit all pu- 
Aſhment due to fin, or how much? Whether will he merely pardon 
or will he over and above re-admit the ſinner to grace, and as eitite 
favqur as before he ſinned ? Whether will he not only pardon, but 
reward the ſinner's imperfect obedience ? Unleſs ll of theſe are re» 
ſolved, the difficulty is not looſed. 
ſolve them and give rational ſatisfaQion that underſtands the caſe. | 
VI. Theſe queſtions are not only above the reach of man ; but 


o * [ 


they belong not to n judge and decide them. The offence is 


committed againſt He alone underſtands what the contempt 
of his authority, the diſorder brought into his government by ſin, 
and the diſobedience of his creature amounts unto : What is fit to 
be done in the caſe, he alone is judge, at his tribunal it is to be . 
ed. Man is too ignorant, tap guilty, and too partial in his own fa- 
vour to be allowed to judge. Now where are the deciſions of God 
6 * * * ” 
P. 8 - 


£ 
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nd who will undertake to re» | 
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in che/ caſe to be found ? Are they legibls in the works of creationy 
or providence, or conſciences of men ? In the works of creation it 


cannot be pretended. The works of providence afford innumerable 


inſtances of his juſtice, ſome of his forbearing finners, even while 
continue in their fin, and loading hem wich outward ef- 
fets of his bounty but where is the ſinner, of whom we can ſay, 


God has forgiven him ? Or ſaid that he will forgive ? The con- 
ſciences of men read them ſometimes ſad lectures of juſtice z but 
: N if they be vo informed from revelation, any of forgivg- 
W 3 LIFE © 745 W | 
VII. All che pretences that are offered for relief in this caſe, are 
abſurd, vain and inſiguificant. They are all reducible to this one 
head, That God is infinitely merciful ; but this gives not the leaſt 
relief For, . | Of 

1. T aſk, muſt God then of neceſſity exerciſe mercy, or is the 
egreſs and exerciſe of this mercy neceſſary ? If it is not, but it ſtill 
remains arbitrary, and in the pleaſure of God whether he will par- 
don or not ; then T enquire, where is the relief pretended ; does it 


not all evaniſh ? Are we not as much at a-loſs as before, whether 


he will pardon, or how far, or upon what terms ? If it is neceflary 
_ in itsegreſs, then I enquire, how is this reconcileable with the notion 
of mercy, that ſeems to reſpect voluntary and undeſerved acts of 
favour ſhown to them, to whom God was not obliged to ſhew any ? 


How is this reconcileable to or conſiſtent with juſtice, which is ex- 


erciſed in uniſhing ſinners ? By what arguments can this be made 


_ ? nce is it that there are ſo many acts of juſtice, and no 


inſtances known'th, or knowable By the light of nature, of God's 
mari e any? #+4 1-2 
2. Mercy is « 

limited and cannot be exerciſed, but upon ſuch and ſuchproviſions 
as make the exerciſe of it conſiſtent with God's averſion to fin, ag 
with the regard Ke has for the authority of his laws, the concern 
has for the honour of his Government, and his juſtice, wiſdom and 
holineſs, then we are where we were before: for who can tell 
Whether it be conffiltent with theſe things to pardon ? In what caſe 


and upon what proviſions : If is not limited to any ſuch qualifi- 


cations, then I deſire to know, how this is reconcileable to his na- 
ture ? Ho is ſuch mercy conſiſtent with any exerciſe of juſtice at 


all? What account can be given of the uche effects ot juſtice, 


Whereof the world is full? y what means Tan it be reconciled to 


the holineſs' of God's nature to pardon impenitent ſinners? What 


need is there for any to guard againſt fin, ſince upon this ſuppoſition 
o 
3. Ie infinite mercy univerſal in its extent ? If it is not, then I de- 
ire to know, what ſins, what ſinners hall be pardoned ? How ſhall 

any know whether his ſins are the fins that are to be pardoned ? It 


x 


y is either unlimited in its egreſs or it is not. If it is 


- 
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it is Univerſal in its extent, and all ſins muſt be pardoned ; then is 
there not a door opened for all fin ? How can this be proven ? Why 
have we no evidence of this in God's providential dealings ? Whence 
have we ſo many evidences of the contrary ? If it is ſaid that merey 
muſt in more or leſs be exerciſed toward all, then I enquire, who 
tells ue ſo? How far ſhall it be exerciſed ? Will it phi all ot 
pes 2 what terms ? Will it not only pardon, but remunerate 
vilty ?? | 3 
47 enquire who are the proper objects of mercy ? Or what is re- 
quiſite to. conſtitute the proper object of it? Amongſt men, the 
proper object of that mercy, which belongs to governours is not ſin 
and miſery. To ſpare and pardon upon this ſcore only, is a plain 
vice in men eſpecially in goyernours, But the object of merey is 
ſuch fin and miſery, as is conſiſtent with the honour and good of the 
governour, government and the governed to pardon. Now, if it be 
thus in this caſe, then I ſee nothing, but we are where we were, 

[ _ and are plunged in all our former difficulties, and why it ſhould not 
be thus, I ſee no reaſon, For there is no man who knows what 
God is, what ſin is, what juſtice is, that will ſay it is conſiſtent 

with the honour, juſtice, wiſdom and holineſs of God to pardon 
impenitent ſinners, going on in their ſing, And when they ſay that 
his 'mercy only requires him to pardon penitent ſinners, then this 
plainly ſays, that the exerciſe of his mercy is confined to thoſe who 

- are its proper objects, that is not to miſerable ſinners, for the impe- 
nitent are moſt ſo; but to thoſe whom he may ſpare, in a decorum 
to his government and congruity to his other perfections. And 
indeed this is what cannot in-reaſon be denied: and when it is 

granted, then it remains a queſtion, not yet decided,” nor indeed 

h 2 by reaſon, whether repentance alone is ſufficient to 

5. The caſe of juſtice and mary tow quite different as to their 
| egreſs: for juſtice has reſpect to a d rule, an univerſal rule, and 
requires that regard be had to it, in dealing with all that are under 

that rule: whereas mercy only is converſant about particular in- 

' ſtances, according to the wiſdom and pleaſure of him in whom it 
re ſides. * * * ; oon? mern 
6. The infiniteneſs of either of theſe attributes, neither requires 

nor admits, that there be infinite numbers of inſtances of either: 
but that the acts of juſtice and mercy be ſuch as becomes the in- 
finite-nature"of God, when it is proper to exerciſe them, or when 
the wiſdom, holineſs, juſtice or merey of God requires that they be 

v exerciſed. ©. " | e eee ada rot 

8 But the Deiſts object, 1. That upon ſuppoſition that God will not 

pardon ſin, here is no uſe * I anſwer, we do not ſa7 


21 5 
5 ” Aikenhead's ſpeech, © * 
« 6 x 4 : 5 / | 
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he will not fin ; but we ſay, nature's light cannot tell 
whether he will pardon it or not, or what is the caſe, wherein 
takes place. We own its nſe, but we ſay nature's light cannot 
when and how it is 21 to exerciſe it. ; 
Again, it is pretended, that God is infinitely merciful, then he 
muſt as the leaſt of its operations pardon the greateſt of fins This 
16 plainly denied, and we have told wherefore above. 
t is further pretended, * that juſtice has done its buſineſs, when 
4 it has condemned the ſinner, and then mercy brings him off :“ 
But this is groſs ignorance. It belongs as much to juſtice to take 
care its ſentence be executed, as to ſee it paſs, E 
Again, it is urged, © That though God be infinitely juſt as well as 
« merciful, yet his juſtice is only as inherent, not as extenſive as his 
% mercy toward us: for we are puniſhed only according to our de- 
« ſervings, but mercy is ſhown us above our —_—_ ” The 
firſt part is falſe, ' The very contrary aſſertion, viz. That juſtice is 
more extenſive, is true, as has been cleared above, if we reſpect the 
number of objects. The proof of it is a plain ſophiſm. For 1. It 
is not true that mercy beſtows its effects, which in their nature are 
above our deſervings, to more perſons than juſtice gives its effefts, 
which are according to deſert, 2. The efiefts of mercy are not 
more above deſerving, than the effgQs of juſtice are according to it. 
3- The effeAs of juſtice are with infinite exaQtneſs tioned to 
deſervings. And all that can be ſaid is, that the of mercy 
nue ſuited to the nature of infinite mercy, not that they are given to 
infinite number of perſons, or infinite degrees. 
Further, it is pretended,” ** That God with whom we have to do, 
%% 4 father who will not animadvert ſeverely upon his penitent 
« fon g. I anſwer, as he is a father, ſo he is a righteous 
Further, though he be a father, yet be is not ſuch a father as men 


þ SG 


are infirm, liable to failings, that needs bis children, that may gire 


them oecaſion or temptation to offend, that is of the ſame nature 


with them: And hence no firm argument can be inferred hmm 


any thing that is known in this matter by the light of nature, Be- 
ſides, the meaneſt offence againſt God is more atrocious, than the 
greateſt offence againſt one's natural father. For which nevertheleſs _ 
there is no forgiventſs, but puniſhment without mercy, by the law 
* Froaly All ſe ve but generals that tiny well riſe ful 

. A are but generals, that may rail ici 

in the minds of men ; but can never give particular ſatisfaction to 
any one man, as to his caſe, or any one of the particular difficultics 
that have been mentioned. They no more ſatisfy, t 
_ tions that generally prevailed, of the placability of the 
had their riſe at firſt from revelation, were continued by 


* 


ity, which 
% 

* Aikenhead's pech f Ibid. f A. W. In his letter, Oracles of Reaſon. 
8 — Laich, 4 6g. naler & Rate Ger 5. 199. 4 


thoſe no- 
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Sty of finners, who having challenges for fin, behooved to take 
ſanctuary ſome where, handed down by tradition : but being 
eneral, and leaving men at a loſs about the means of atoning the 

ity, were really of no uſe, if not to keep men from running in- 
to dowfiright deſpait, and keep them up in an atrendance- upon 
ſomewhat that looked like religion ; but wherein the minds of fuch 
as. really underſtood any thing of the caſe, could never find ſatis- 


faction. 

There is only one thing that ſeems of any moment, that is ob- 
jected to all this; and that is, that nature's light which diſcovers 
the ſore, diſcovers a ſalve for it, to wit, repentance. To this we 
a rs ne the following ſection, that is peculiarly deſigned to 
eon N | 3 


SECT. III. 


Wherein it is enquired whether repentance is guſſicient iy atone Ay ., 
how far bh ra light enables to it, what aſſurance nature r light gives 
F pardon upon repentance, | | | # 


ww 


T now remains that we conſider the only tion, which is of 
moment, and that is, that repentance is a ſufficient atonement, 
that nature's light diſcovers this, and ſo we are not left without re- 
lief. This is the more conſidegable that ſeveral chriſtians, yea di- 
vines of great note, and ſome of them deſervedly of high eſteem, 
have ſeen meet, in compliance with their ſeveral hypotheſes in 
m—_— to drop aſſertions that ſeem to favour this. We ſhall firſt 
1 their opinions, who aſſert this, and then conſider it. 
* Deiſts go all this way as one man. I hall offer one for all, 
and it is Charles Blountꝰ, who not only ſpeaks the ſenſe, but tranſ- 
- lates the very words of the learned Lord Herbert, He tells us then, 
% That is the only known and publick means, which on 
« our part is required for ſatisfying the divino juſtioe, and returning 
« to right way of ſerving God. And for clearing this, he 
„ premits to it theſe enſuing confideratibpns, 1. That he that 
& judgeth man is his father, and doth look on him as a frail creature, 
% -obnoxious to fin. 2. That he generally finds men ſin rather out 
« of frailty, than out of any deſire to offend his divine majeſty, 
« 3. That if man had been made inwardly prone to fin, and yet 
6 enn COTE 
te not only remedileſs in himſelf, but more miſerable, than it could 
ti be ſuppoſed an infinite pres did at firſt create, and doth Rill 
# Religio Laici. p. 68, 6g, . 
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telling us, 
C our duty, dictates to us, when we bave failed in that duty, to re- 


* * 
1 * 


« perpetuate human kind. 4. That man can do no more on his 
s part, for the ſatisfying of divine juſtice, than to be heartily ſorry 
46 and repent him of his Gns, as well as to endeavour, through his 
« grace, to return to the right way, from which through his tranſ- 
« greſſion, he had erred ; or if this did not ſuffice for the making 
«. of his peace, that the ſupreme God, by inflicting ſome temporal 
et puniſhment in this life, might ſatisfy his on juſtice, - 5, That 
« if temporal puniſhment in this life, were too little for the fin 
„ committed, he might yet inflift a greater puniſhment hereafter in 
„the other life, without giving eternal damnation to thoſe, who 
„(if not for the love of goodneſs) yet, at leaſt, upon ſenſe of puniſh» 
« ment, would not fin eternally, Notwithſtanding, ſince theſe 
« things may again be controverted, I ſhall inſiſt only upon that 
« univerſally ac ledged propoſition firſt laid down *,” This 
5 — wich the explications he tranſlates from Herbert, only 
has made ſome ſmall additioſ s. . 
It is no wonder to ſee thoſe ſpeak ſo ; but it is alittle more odd to 
hear chriſtians talk ſo. One who would ſeem very zealous far 
chriſtianity tells us, * That the God of patience and conſolation, 
t who is rich in mercy, would forgive his frail off-ſpring; if the 
« acknowledged their faults, diſapproved. the iniquity ofuheir rant. 
60 goons, gged his pardon, and reſolved in earneſt to conform 
« their actions to this rule, which they owned to be juſt and right: 
% This way of reconciliation, this hope of atonement, the light pf 
«nature revealed to them. He that made uſe of this candle of 
the Lord, (viz. reaſon) ſo far as to find his duty, could not miſs 
.«, to find alſo the way to reconciliation and forgiveneſs when he had 
.« failed of his duty 4.” Much more ſpeaks he to the ſame purpoſe. 
But it is — hear divines ſpeak ſo. And yet we ſind ont 
That the ſame light of nature, which declares to us 


5 


pent and turn to God with truſting to his mercy and pardon, if we 
4% do ſo and not elſe. We do find it legible in our hearts, that God 
. is good and wiſely gracious to pity our infirmities, to confider our 


4 loſt eſtate, and neceſſary frailty, as that there is a God, and any 


et worſhip that is at all due to him 3.“ N 76 1 

To the ſame purpoſe the learned Baxter ſpeaks in his Rearons of 

the Chrictian Religion, part 1. Chap. 17. „ nn in his Ser- 
7 4 F ; 4 


mon Ad. 13. 38. and others too large to qu 


But now with all due (deference to thoſe great names, I ſhall 
take leave to offer the following remarks, wherein I ſhall clear my 


on mind, and offer the reaſons on which I diſſent from them. 


I. I obſerve that the deiſts ſpeak more uncertainly about this mat- 
7, „ Ts” —_ e . "4 FG heh „ 1 
Herbert ds Relig. Gentil. 199. + Locke's'Reaſonablneſs of-Chrifliani 
b. 255, 256. ma Mr. Fumlrey's Peaceable Diiquilitions, chap. 14. Pp. 37. ” 
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ter; whereas thefe chriſtian writers ſeem more poſitive. The 
Deiſts ſeem not to want their fears that repentance may not ſerve a 
the turn, and thefore they ſeem willing to admit of temporal pu- 
niſhments, and even puniſhments after time, only they have not 
will to think of eternal puniſhments ; as we heard from Herbert 
and Blount, who both ſpeak in the ſame words on this head. But 
the chriſtian writers are poſitive, And I am jealous the reaſon is 
not, that they ſaw farther into the light of nature, than the Deiſts; . 
but that they lean more firmly to the ſcripture revelation, which af- 
ſures us that penitent ſinners ſhall be forgiven. Though I muſt add, 
the ſcripture no where ſays that penitent ſinners ſhall be forgiven 
upon their penitence, as that, which is ſufficient to atone the juſ- 
tice of God. And to ſpeak plainly, however confident thoſe worthy 
- perſons are, that they have read this doctrine in the book of nature, 
dare be bold to affirm that they had either failed in the diſcovery, 
or ſtammered a little more in reading their leſſon, if they had not 
learned it before hand out of the book of the ſcriptures 3 though the 
thing ſeems, when they have read it there, to approve itſelf ſo much 
to reaſon, that reaſon cannot but aſſent to it. It is well obſerved by 
one of thoſe authors, with whom we now manage this debate, 
% That when traths are once known to us, though by tradition, we - 
are apt to be favourable to our own parts, and aſcribe to our own 
« underſtanding the diſcovery of what, in truth we borrowed from 
« others ; or, at leaſt, finding we can prove, what at firſt we learned 
« from others, we are forward to conclude it an obvious truth, 
« which, if we had ſought, we could not have miſſed. Nothing 
« ſeems hard to our underſtandings, that is once known; and be- 
ec cauſe what we fee with our own eyes, we are apt to overlook or 
«« forget the help we had from others, who ſhewed and 2 
« it out to us, as if we were not at all beholfen to them that 
« knowledge; for knowledge being only of known truths ; we con- 
& clude our faculties would have led vs into it without any aſſiſtance : 
« and that we know theſe truths by the ſtrength and native light 
% of our own minds, as they did, from whom we received them 
« theirs, only they had the luck to be before us. Thus the whole 
e ſtock of human knowledge is claimed by every one, as his private 
tc poſſeſſiqn, as ſoon as he (profiting by others diſcoveries) has got it 
« into his own mind; and fo it is: but not properly by his own © 
e fingle induſtry, nor of his own acquiſition, He ſtudies, it is true, 
, and takes pains to make a progreſs in what others have delivered, 
« but their pains were of another ſort, who firſt brought thoſe truths, 
© to light, which he afterwards derives from them. He that 
« travels the roads now, applauds his own ſtrength and legs, that 
« have carryed him ſo far, in ſuch a ſcantling of time, and aſcribes 
6c all to his own vigour, little conſidering how much he owes to their 
% gains, who cleared the woods, drained the bogs, built the bridges, 
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« and made the ways paſſable ; without which he might have toiled 
% much with little progreſs. A great many things which we have 
# been bred in the belief of from our cradles, (and are notions grown 
« familiar, and as it were natural to us under the goſpel) we take 
, for unqueſtionable obvious truths, and eaſily demonſtrable, with- 
« out conſidering how long we might have been in doubt, or igno- 
# rance of them, had revelation been filent, It is no diminiſhing 
« to revelation, that reaſon gives its ſuffrage. too to the truths reve- 
* lation had diſcovered. t it is our miſtake to think that be- 
« cauſe reaſon confirms them to us, we had the firſt certain know- 
« ledge of them from thence, and in that clear evidence we now 
« poſſeſs them .“ How applicable this excellent diſcourſe js to 
the caſe in hand, will appear from what we defign to ſubjoin on thig 


head. Though after all, that which the ſcripture delivers, and rea- 
ſon confirms in this caſe, is not, © That repentange is ſufficient to 


1 atone the juſtice of God, or that God will pardon a penitent ſin- 
* ner, merely on account of his penitence,” which the Deiſt's caſe 
requires. ſcriptures plainly teach the contrary, and thoſe 
learned perſons, or ſome of them at leaſt who own them, believe 
according to the ſcriptures, the contrary, which makes a conſiderable 
diſſerence betwixt them and the deiſts ; though in this caſe, they 

ſeem to ſpeak the ſame things. But that which ſcripture aflerts, is, 
That penitence is a qualification ſuitable to a ſinner to be ed, 
* and it is not ſuitable to the wiſdom and juſtice of God to 
6 


% pardon one, 

10 —— Reaſon confirms this indeed, but it is nog 

to the purpoſe, - ET add . 
A ² Ga CASA 9 


which is pretended ient, conſiſts of two parts, forrow for the a 


offence, and a retu obedience. This laſt part, a return to obedi- 
ence, what is it ? Nothing, but only a performance of the duties we 
were antecedently bound unto by the law of creation, which only 
receives a. new denomination from its relation to an antecedent 
deviation, or fin. This denomination adds no new worth to it, nos 
does the relation whereon its founded, Wherefore we can never 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that there is any matter 4n this, that can 
. atone for the tranſgreſſion. It is well if it obtains approbation as a 
part of our duty, But no reaſonable man can pretend that it 
atones for any part of our ſin. „ 5 
UI. Though nature's light diſcovers our obligation to that duty, 
which now, e lin preceded, muſt be called a return ; yet it 
is a queſtion, if nature's light is able to bring a ſinner, that has once 
gone away, to ſuch a return as is neceſſary. For 1. We have 
proved that nature's light is defeQive as to motives to obedience, ay 


* Locke, Reaſonableneſs of Chrilianity, p. 979. abe, ab. 
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who is not ſorry for former offences, and reſolves to , 
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purely, 
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to the diſcovery of particular duties, and much more is it defeQive 
as to motives to a return: becauſe there is more required to en- 
courage a ſinner to come back, who has once offended, than to en- 
gage him to continue, There is a diſcouragement ariſing from fear 
of puniſhment, and falling ſhort of any reward he might have ex- 


ed upon the account of his fin to be removed, and that is not 
eaſily done, as ſhall be ſhown. 


2. Beſides, not only,diſcouragements 


lie in the way of a return, but croſs inclinations, averſations from 


duty, and inclinations to fin. Now I am not ſatisfied that nature's 
light can remove, or direct how to remove theſe ; of which we may 
ſpeak more fully in the next chapter. So that as for this part of 


nce, we neither ſee of what uſe it is as to atonement, nor 


do we find it clear that nature's light can bring any to it. 

IV. The ſtreſs of the buſineſs then muſt lean on this ſorrow for 
bygone tranſgreſſions, that is the other part of the compoſition. 
But here 4 agp fure it will be readily granted, that every fort of ſor- 
row for ſin Will not ſerve. If one is only grieved for the loſs he has 
ſuſtained, the hazard he has run himſelf into, and the evil he has 
to ſuffer, or fears, at leaſt, for his offence ; this can be available to 
no man, Wherefore though nature's light may way a man to this 
and has oft done it, yet this ſigniſies nothing in the cale, _ 

V. The ſorrow, that only can be pretended, is that which ariſes 
or at leaſt, principally from concern for the diſhonour done 

God. Now as to this ſorrow, it is to be obſerved, that it is not 
any action of ours done in obedience to any command: but it is a 
paſſion, in its own nature uneaſy, as all ſorrow is, though ſuitable to 
a ſinner, and, upon the ſuppoſition, that he is ſo uſeful perhaps. 
And it reſults from the joint influence of prevailing love to God, 
his law and authority, and a clear conviction of fin's having injured 
his honour, and our being, on this account, obnoxious. e 

VI. It is not eaſily to be granted that nature's light ean bring any 


man to this ſorrow, Since 1. It is evident that the temper men ate 


naturally of, is quite contrary to that which gives riſe to ſuch a ſors 
row. We are naturally averſe from God, as ſhall be made appear 
afterwards, and are not under the influence of any ſuch — — | 
love to him, and it is not eaſy to prove that nature/# bt s able td 
remove this natural averſion of the heart from God ! But of this 
more in the next chapter. 2. God can never appear amiable 46-« 
ſinner, if he is not revealed as one ready to forgive. We cannot be 
forrowful for our fin, if we are not ſeriouſly convineed that we have 
ſinned, and ſee the demerit of fin. If we are convinced that we have 
ſinned, and deſerve puniſhment, we cannot have prevalent love to - 
God, which is requiſite to give life to this ſorrow, make it run in 
channel, and proceed on thoſe accounts, which will make 
it acceptable to God, or available to us, unleſs he appear to us 24 
wady to forgive, which nature's light doth not diſcover, ©? 


* 
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VII. I doubt if natore's light call us to repentance. I allow that 
there are feveral things obvious to nature's light, which may be ſaid 
to drive us to repentance, becauſe they ſerve to diſcover to us theſe 
things whereon this ſorrow follows, bind the obligation on us to 
that duty; which becauſe, of the preceding fin, is called a return, 
and ſerve as arguments to enforce a compliance, provided we had 
a call or invitation to return, I mean a new call, Forclearing this, 
we are to obſerve that, were man innocent and guilty of no fault, 
nad had his obedience no imperfection neceſſarily cleaving to it, and 
were he under no ſuch inconveniency as might make him dread 
wrath, or fear his obedience might be rejected ; in that caſe a diſ- 
eovery of the obligation he lies under to duty, were a call and invita- 
tion ſufficient as ſecuring him, at leaſt as to the acceptance of. his 
duty. But where there are thoſe things in his caſe, fin and imper- 
ſection cleaving to the duty, and the performer chargeable with guilt 
on both thoſe accounts, in order to engage him-to duty, there is 
requiſite a new call or invitation, ſecuring him againſt thoſe grounds 


* 


bol fear, and giving him ground to expect acceptance, Now it is ſucli 
. a call as this, that only can bring the finner to repentance. And this 
ve deny that nature's light gives; ug we own that it diſcovers 
many things, that may be ſaid in ſome ſenſe, to lead io repentance : 
becauſe, upon fuppoſition of ſuch an invitation, they ate improve- 
able as arguments to enforce compliance with duty. Thus, if God 
invite me back again, his goodneſs diſcovered in the works of crea» 
tion and providence, invites to go to him, and all the direful eviden- 
ces of his anger againſt finners perſuade the ſame thing: And 
therefore, may be ſaid to lead, or rather drive to repentance ; becauſe 
they have a tendency that way in their own nature, and are capable 
of ſuch an improvement: but ſtilf it is only upon the foregoing 
ſuppoſition. | Vs Ctr | 
VIII. To make this matter yet a little more clear, I grant that the 
light of nature diſcovers ſinful man to be till under an obligation to 
5 God. As long as God is God, and man-his creature, man is 
under a tie to ſubjection, and God has a right to man's obedience. 
This obedience to which man is bound, after once he has ſinned, 
mult be call s return. Further, the light of nature teaches, that 
if man had yielded perſect obedience; he thould not have done it in 
vain. - Acceptance, at leaſt, he ſhould have had, and what other 


reward the goodneſs of God thought meet. Aud that man ſuſtains 


- , a great loſs by fin, that interveens betwixt him and his expectations 
from the goodneſs of God, and beſides, expoſes him to the hazard 
of his juſt reſentments, which, if it is ſeen, as by nature's. light in 
; ſome. meaſure, it may be, will occafion ſorrow. Further nature's 
light will teach that the more deeply we Go, the more we have to 
| ſear, and therefore out of fear and a regard to our own intereſt and 
-expeQation of being freed from thoſe feverer Judgments, which a 


=o 
We 


good and eyil, that men know not what to make of it, but are toſſed 
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progreſs in ſig draw on men, may be induced to return, Now all 
this nature's light diſcovers, but neither is this ſorrow, which ſa» 
* of ſome regard to ourſelves, but of little or none to God; 
nor this return, which is not that cheerful, cordial obedience that 
God requires and accepts, of any avail in the caſe. No. man, that 
knows what he fays, will pretend, that ſuch a ſorrow or ſuch a re- 
turn is ſufficient to atone the juſtice of God for bygones, or even 
obtain acceptance for itſelf, which has ſo much of love to ſelf, and 
ſo little of that which reſpects God. 1 
IX. But the repentanee that is available in this caſe is a ſorrow. 
flowing from prevalent love to God, and grieving, if not only, yet 
principally for the wrong done to God, and a chearful following of 
duty upon proſpect of God's being a rewarder of it. Now to call 
or to make up a ſufficient invitation to a ſinner, to ſuch a repent». 
ance, it is requiſite that God 1. be repreſented in ſuch a way, as a.” 
ſinner that ſees himſelf guilty, can love him, delight in him, and 
draw near to him, But this he can never be, if he is not repreſent- 
ed as one with whom certainly there is forgiveneſs, 2. It requires 
further, that God be repreſented as one who will accept of ſinners? 
obedience, notwithſtanding of their deſert of wrath for former diſ- 
obedience, and this requires ſtilFthat he be a God that forgives, 
3. Further, it is requiſite, that he be repreſented as one, that will ac» 
cept of obedience, not only from one that has ſinned, but that im- 
lies fin and imperfeCtion in it. Now this cannot be, if he is nos. 
nown to be one that is plenteous in mercy and will abundantly 
pardon. Now I ſay the light of nature gives no ſuch diſcovery of 
God: And therefore gives no call or ſufficient invitation to. this 
repentance; a | | ; 
X. Nor will it help out here, to ſay, that the light of nature doth 
repreſent God as placable, one who may be paciſied: For, ſhould 1 
grant that it does fo, yet this caimot invite to ſuch an obedience, ſo 
long as 1. it is left a queſtion, whether he be actually reconciled, or 
poſitively determined to. forgive? 2, Eſpecially conſidering, that 
he has not pointed to, and poſitively declared on what terms he will 


be appeaſed.' Yea 3. Since moreover he has given no viſible in- 


ſtance, knowable by the light of nature, that he W any 
particular perſon. But 4. on the contrary, the world is full of the 

moſt terrible effects of his diſpleaſure, and theſe falling moſt hea- 
vily on the beſt, even thoſe who go fartheſt in a compliance with 
duty. In a word, theſe dark notions of a placable God, which yet 
is the utmoſt that unenlightened reaſon can pretend to, are utterly 
inſufficient to bring any of the children of men to that repentance 
we are now in =Y of ; it is ſo ſunk, and as it were quite obſcured © 
by croſs appearances. And all that can be reaſonably ſaid, is, mat 
in the providence of God there is ſuch a ſeeming contrariety of 
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by contrary appearances. And of this we have a fair acknowledge- 
ment by one, who, befides that he was a perſon of great learning, 
was not only a great ſtickler for the natural diſcoverics of this placa- 
bility, but one of the firſt broachers of it, being led to it by the pe- 
culiar hypotheſes he maintained and advanced in divinity, I mean 
the learned Amyrald ®. After he has aſſerted the natural diſcoveries 

of this placability, and alledged that they lead to repentance, yet he 
ſabjoins, „ But there are, (ſays he) motions in the corrupt nature 
4% of man which fruſtrate the effect, if God did not provide for it in 
« another manner (that is by revelation) For man flees from the 


« preſence of God through fear of puniſhment, and cannot hinder. 


«« the prevalence of it in his ſoul ; fo that as a man affrighted be- 
« holds nothing ſtedfaſtly, but always imagines new occafions of 
« terror, and repreſents hideous phantaſms to himſelf, ſo we are 
« not able to allow ourfelves leiſure to conſider attentively this diſ- 
« penſation of the goodneſs of God towards the wicked, nor there- 
« by to aſſure ourſelves of obtaining mercy and pardon. As a 


% lewd wretch whoſe conſcience bears him witneſs of many heinous 


« crimes, though he ſhould perecive ſome connivance in the magiſ- 
« trate for a time, and his judge ſhew him fome good countenance, 
«6 cannot but be diſtraſtful of him, and ſuſpect that he does but de- 
« fer his puniſhment to another time, and afſuredly reſerve it for 
« him ; eſpecially if he hath an opinion that the magiſtrate is not 
« ſuch a one as himſelf, but abhors the wickedneſſes committed by 
% him. Now we are univerſally thug principled, that as we have 
es thoſe whom we fear, ſo we never bear good will toward them of 


e whom we have ſome diffidence. And the diſtruſting the good will 


« of any one being a ſtep to fear, is likewiſe, by the ſame reafon, a 


„degree to hatred ; unleſs the diſtruſt proceed to ſuch a meaſure as | 


* 


4 tobe an abſolute fear; for then the coldneſs of affection is turned 


« into perfect hatred. Wherefore man thus diſtruſting the good 


« will of God towards him, confequently can bave but a very ſlight 


tet affeftion to him; Jeu, he will eren become his enemy, in as much 


« as the diſtruſt in this caſe will be extremely great.” Thus far he. 
Now fnethinks this quite overthrows the . he had before 
aſſerted, diſcoverable by nature's light, at leaſt, as to any uſe it can 
be ſuppoſed of, for affuring ſinners of pardon, or inviting them to 
repentance. ; 1 | 

XI. But to go a ſtep further, I cannot ſee that the light of nature 
is able to give us any aſſurance of this placability. Where is it in 
the book of nature that we may read this truth that God is placable ? 
Is it in the works of creation ? No, this is not pretended. Nor can 
it be, they were all abſolved and finiſhed before the entrance of fin, 
and cannot be ſuppoſed to carry on them any impreſſions of placa- 


e Amyrald of Religions, part 3. chap. 17. p. mihi, 253, 254 
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bility to ſinners: Is it in the works of i ? Yes, here it is 
pretended, And what is it in the works of providence that is al» 
ged to evince this placability ? Is it that God ſpares ſinners for 
ſome time, and not only fo, but beſtows. many outward good things 
on them, whom he ſpares ? Yes, this is that whereon the who 
ſtreſs of the buſineſs is laid. But I cannot ſee the force of this to 
aſſure us that God is placable. For 1. It is certain that the nature 
of the things do not infer certainly any ſuch thing. Forbearance is 
not forgiveneſs : Nor does it intimate any deſign. to forgive. Jt 
may be exerciſed, where there is a certain and fixed —— of pu- 
niſhing. . And what relation have a few of thoſe outward things, 
whereby love or hatred cannot be known, unto peace and reconcilia» 
tion with God? It is, I know, pretended, that even this forbearance 
is a ſort of forgiveneſs, and that all the world ſharing in it, are in 
ſome ſort forgiven. 80 Mr. Baxter ſays, If this learned perſon or 
any other have a mind to extend the notion of pardon ſo far as to 
include even reprieves under that name, we cannot hinder ; but it 
is certain, that no abatement of the puniſhment, far leſs the diſſo- 
lution of the obligation, which is that ordinarly meant by pardon, do 


neceſſarily follow upon, or is included in a delay of puniſhment, 


The ſlowneſs in execution, which may proceed upon many grounds, 
hid in depth of divine wiſdom from us, may be more than compen» 
ſated by its ſeverity when it comes. Leaden feet, as ſome have uſed 
the expteſſion, may be compenſated by iron hands. And when men 
have ſcrioufly weighed outward good things, which are thrown in 
greateſt plenty in the lap of the moſt wicked, are full of vanity 
and commonly inſnare. They can ſee but very little of any mercy 
deſigned them thereby. And if any inference toward a placability 
is deducible, which yet I profefs I cannot ſee, I am ſure that it is far 
above the reach of not a few, if not moſt of mankind, to make the 
deduction and trace the argument. And ſo it can be of no uſe to 
them. 2. All thoſe things are conſiſtent with aſentence ſtanding un» 
repealed, and never to be repealed if either ſcripture, which tells us 
that God exerciſes much long ſuffering, and gives plenty of good 
things to the veſſels of wrath ; or reaſon, which aſſures us that perſans 
continuing obſtinate to the laſt in ſin, cannot evite judgement, may 
be believed. 3. As there is nothing in the nature of the things that 
can aſcertain us of God's placability, much leſs is there any in the con: 
dition of the perſons to whom this diſpenſation is exerciſed. Were 
theſe beſtowed on the moſt virtuous, or were there an increaſe of 
them, as perſons proceeded in virtue, and came-nearer and nearer to 
repentance z or were there on the other hand a continued evidence of 
wrath and implacability towards obſtinate ſinners, this then would 
ſeem to ſay fomewhat. But all things are quite contrary, the 
worſt have the moſt of them, and the beſt have commonly leaſt of 
them. What will the * inviting me by his 
5 2 * 
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goodneſs to virtue ? No, if I ſhould turn virtuous I might rather ex- 
ect to be worſe dealt with. That is a bootleſs way for any thing I 
can ſee in it. Does not — htc: and experience tell us, that thus 
things go, and that ſuch uſe ſinners have made of this difpenſation ? 
And ſo dark is it, that even they, who had God's mind in the word 
to unriddle the myſtery, have been ſhaken at it ſo far, that they have 


been upon the very brink of apoſtaſy, while they ſaw the way of 


finners proſper, and that they who hate God were exalted, How 
then can unenlightened reaſon draw ſuch inferences as theſe learned 
men pretend? Although I have a great veneration for theſe learn- 
ed men; yet if it would not appear preſumptuous, in one ſo far 
below in all reſpects, to cenſure his ſuperiors, I would take the li- 
berty to ſay, that in this matter they are guilty of a double miſtake ; 
firſt, in that they meaſure men's abilities by a wrong ſtandard, 
What ſuch men as they may trace by reaſon, many men are under 
not 10 T. moral but even a natural incapacity to bee It is cer- 
tain, beßdes, that vaſt difference which is in the capacities of men, 
from different education and circumſtances, whence it is morally im- 

Poſſible for one who wants that &ucation, other occaſions and advan- 
tages which another has, to go that ſame length and trace theſe diſ- 
coveries, which the other who had education and occaſion may do; 
there is like wiſe vaſt difference even in the natural abilities of men 
(whether that ariſes from their bodies or ſouls I difpute not now, 
nor is it to the purpoſe; for if from either, it is (till natural) ſo that 
one has not a natural capacity to trace the truths that others may, 
Who have better natural abilities: And ſo it is naturally impoſſible 
for the former to make the diſcoveries which the other may. And 
T fear not to add, that if any ſuch inferences may be drawn from 
theſe premiſes, as thoſe learned perſons pretend, yet many are un- 
der a natural impoſſibility; and the moſt under inſuperable moral 
incapacity of tracing thoſe diſcoveries. And if it be allowed that 
any man, without his own fault, is under an incapacity of making 
ſuch deductions, about the placability of God, from theſe diſpenſa. 
tions of S which I think cannot modeſtly be denied, the 

Whole plea about placability will prove not only unſerviceable to 
deiſts, but, if 1 miſtake it not, unmeet to maintain that ſtation for 
which it is deſigned, in the W the learned aſſerters of this 
opinion. Another miſtake I think thoſe perſons guilty of is, that 
men whoſe minds are not enlightened by revelation, may poffibly | 
trace thoſe diſcoveries, which they who are guided by it may read in 
the book of nature, 4. I add, if theſe things whereon they inſiſt, as 
diſcoveries of this placability in God, ſerve to raiſe any ſuſpicions 
of that ſort in the minds of men, and this is the moſt that can be 
reaſonably pretended, for demonſlration they do not amount unto, 
| they are quite ſunk by the contrary evidences of God's ſeverity ; 
which muſt have ſo much of more force, in as much as they moſt 
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commonly befall the moſt virtuous, which heightens the ſuſpicion. 


And befides, as we heard Amyrald obſerve, the minds of finners, 


who are convinced in any meaſure of fin, who are yet the only 
perſons that will think themſelves concerned in this- matter, are 
much more inclined to entertain ſuſpicions than good thoughts 
of him, whom they have offended, and who, as their conſciences 
aſſure them, bates their offences. 5. That which puts the cope: 


ſtone upon our miſery, and concludes us under darkneſs, is, that 


nature's light has no help to guide us over theſe difficulties laid in 
our way, from any known inſtances of any perſons led to repen- 


tance by theſe means, or pardoned on their repentance. 80 that 


upon the whole, I cannot fee ſufficient evidence of this placability 
in the light of nature, N | | 

XII. If it is alledged here, that if God had no defign of mercy in 
ſparing the world, it is perfectly unintelligible where he did it. In 
anſwer to this, it is to be obſerved, that we do not ſay that God had 
no deſign of mercy in ſparing the world, but that this his forbearance 


of the world is not a ſufficient proof and evidence of this deſign; 


and that nature's light can give noſatisfying account of the reaſon 
of this diſpenſation of God. 80 dark was this to ſuch as had no 


other light, but that of reaſon, that the moſt part laid aſide thoughts 


of it as a thing above their reach; and the more thoughtful knew 


not what judgement to make, but were confounded and perplexed in 


their thoughts. They underſtood not what account was to be made 


of God's producing ſo many ſucceſſive generations of men, and 
toſſing them betwixt love and hatred, hope and fear by ſuch a ſtrange 


mixture of good and evil; effects of his hounty and evidences of his 
anger. Yea ſo far were they confounded, that ſome of them came the 
length to ſet God afide from the government of the world. This way 
the Epicyreans went, ſome of them accuſed him of impoteney. No 
leſs a perſon, than Seneca introduces God, telliog's men, 


« That he could not help their calamities,” And Pliny accuſes -- 


God, under the notion of nature, of no good deſign, * Naturam, 
% quaſi magna & ſeva mercede, contra tanta tua munera uſam ; ita ut 
« non fatis fit æſtimare, parent melior homini an tristizr noverca fuerit ; 
id ert, a nature has ſo cruelly counterbalanced its largeſt gifts 
« with horrible evils, that it is hard to ſay, whether it is not a fad or 
« cruel ſtep-mother rather than a kindly parent to man. 80 that 


in fact, men were thus ſpared and left in this dark condition, as to 


the reaſons of God's diſpenſation, is evident from experience. 'The 


reaſons of this conduct are to be ſought in the depth of the wiſdom 
and ſovereign juſtice of God. Chriſtians who are found in the 


faith will own, that all who belonged to the election of could 
not have come into being, if the world had not been thus ſpared. 
They will own, that the world could not have been preſerved in 


any order, without theſe effects both of bounty and ſeverity, where- |. 
by ſome reſtraint was put on the luſts of men, and ſome govern- 
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ment 12 up among them, and they were kept from running to 
ſuch a height in ſin, as would have made it impoſſible for God, 
with any conſiſtency to his juſtice, holineſs or wiſdom to have pre- 
ſerved the world, till his deſign in FR ra pr was reached, 

And it may be ſaid further, for the ſatisfaction of chriſtians (for the 
deiſts have no concern in this account which is bottomed on the 
revelation they deny) that if God had ſeen meet to make all that 
belonged to Adam's covenant at once, they could not have refuſed 
to conſent to the placing their happineſs on that bottom whereon 
he placed it in the tranſaction with Adam, and could not have con- 
demned God for executing the ſentence upon all immediately upon 
the breach of it, And therefore I think they have no reaſon to 
quarrel God's keeping them out of hell for a while, Further, God 
in his wildom, by leaving ſo many men in this dark caſe for ſo many 
ages, has let them ſee the ſhortneſs of their wiſdom to diſentangle 
them from that e whereunto by {in they were involved. It 
was in the wiſdom of God, that the world by wiſdom knew not 
God. Finally, this ſhould make us welcome the goſpel, which 
only can diſpel the darkneſs we are under, as to the whole ſtate of 
matters betwixt God and us and lead us to life and immortality and 
mercy, pardoning mercy, which the dim light of nature could never 
diſcover to us. e a een E Ni 

Now if we conſider what has been above diſcourſed, it will be 
found that we have made conſiderable advances toward deciſion of 

that which is in debate. | | E 
We have cleared what tha tance is, which with any ſnew 
of reaſon can be pretended available in the Ler- caſe. 7 
We have evinced that the placahility of God, of which ſome talk, 
were it diſcoverable by nature's light, is not ſufficjent to bring men 
to this repentance. | Ns > ne 
Further, we have made it appear, That the evidences of this pla» 

eability brought from nature's light are not concludent. 
But were all this given up, which we ſee no cauſe to do, the prin- 
' cipal point js. {till behind, via. Whether nature's light can 'aſ- 
. « certain us that all penitent finners ſhall be pardoned upon their 

% repentance.” This the deiſts maintain, and we deny. Their 
afſertion, © That the light of nature aſſures us that penitent ſinners 
«. upon their repentance ſhall aſſuredly be forgiven,” is that which 
we ſhall next take under conſideration, and demonſtrate to be 
groundleſs, falſe, and abſurd by the enſuing'arguments. 

LI reaſon againſt it from the nature of pardon. Forgiveneſs 
or pardon is a free act of God's will, It is a freeing of the ſin- 
ner from the obligation he lies under to puniſhment, by virtue of 
the penal ſanction of that righteous and juſt law which he has vio- 
lated. All divine laws are RET pe. juſt, and ons 


and their penal ſanctions are ſo too. tainly therefore God may 


- 


- 
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juſtly inflift the puniſhment contained in the ſanction of the law u · 
pon the tranſgreſſor ; and conſequently, we may without fear in- 
fer, That to relieve him from that penalty is a moſt free act, to 
which God was not neceſſarily obliged. And indeed, tho? all this 
had not been ſaid, the thing is in itſelf clear; for we can frame no 
other notion of forgiveneſs than this, “ That it is a voluntary and 
« free act of grace, which remits the puniſhment, and looſes the 
« ſinner from that puniſhment he juſtly deſerved, and which the: 
« law-giver might juſtly have inflicted on him.” Now this being 
clear, we ſubſume, that ſuch acts cannot be known otherwiſe, than, 
either by revelation, that is God's declaring himſelf expreſly to this 
purpoſe, or by the deed itſelf, ſome poſitive act of forgiveneſs, which . 
is the effect of ſuch a purpoſe. The deiſts diſfown and deny any 


revelation. And for any eſfect declarative of ſuch a purpoſe, we 


ſhall” challenge the world to produce it. There .never was, nor is 
any one perſou, of whom we can certainly aſſirm, upon the jnfor- 
mation only of nature's light, that God has forgiven him, either u- 

repentance or without it. And if there were ſuch perſons, it 
would not bear the weight of a general concluſion, that God has 
done it, therefore he will do it to all, in all other inſtances. 

II. I reaſon againſt this ſuppoſed conſtitution from the extent of 
it, that God will pardon all penitent ſinners. If this is not ſaid, he 
rdons none upon their penitence : For if any penitent finner can 
be ſuppoſed to remain unpardoned, why may not all? Beſides, if 
a penitent finner is puniſhed, then it muſt be upon ſomewhat elſe 
than penitence that he who is pardoned obtains remiſhon. For if 
mere penitence had been ſufficient, a penitent could not have fuffe- 
red. Now if all penitent ſinners are forgiven, and nature's lighe 
aſſures them that they ſhall be forgiven, then the extent of this con- 
ſtitution is very large. For 1. It makes void the penal ſanction of 


the law as to all fins, however atrocious they are, if the finner is on- 


ly a penitent. 2. It extends to all ages, places and generations of 
men, that ever have been or ſhall be in the world. 3. It reaches to 
all ſorts of perſons, even thoſe who are in capacity to introduce the 
greateſt diſorders into the government of the world, as well as the 
meaneſt offenders, Well then, the deiſts muſt maintain that it is 
thus enacted, and this act or conſtitution is in all this extent pubs , 
lickly declared by the light of nature, ſo that all may know it. 4. It 
reaches to all ſins, paſt, preſent and to come; they ſhall all be for- - 
given, if the ſinner do only repent. Now againſt ſuch an extenſive» + 
conſtitution, we offer the following confiderations; 

1. All wiſe governours who have any regard to the honour of 
their laws, authority, and governments, uſe to be very ſparing in in- 
demuifying tranſgreſſion, And no wonder they ſhould ; for wiſe 
and juſt rulers are not wont to enact penalties, but in proportion to 
offences. And therefore, a paſſing eaſily from them tends to make 


# 
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tranſgreſſion cheap, and weaken the conſtitution, and ſo difſolve the 


ernment. | Now God is no leſs tender of the honour of thoſe 
aws, which enact nothing but what is the tranſcript of his own 
righteous nature, and the oppoſite whereof he has the deepeſt 
abhorrency of, as contrary to the ſame. And can we then rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe him to be fo laviſh of forgiveneſs as to eſtabliſh it 
in ſo 4 an extent ? I believe it will be hard for any thinking 
man to judge ſo. ; | KEEP 

2. In all well elne ee, pardon is a particular act of 
grace, reſtricted to ſome time, place and perſon ; yea and crimes 
too: And therefore: is never extended ſo universally as here it is, 
and if it is to the pufpole muſt be aſſerted. So that the common 
reaſon of A declares againſt ſuch a conſtitution: For what 
is or may be pretended of impenitentfſinners being excluded, is in 
very deed, no reſtriction of the law indemnifying tranſgreſſors of 


Whatever ſort, that are but willing to be indemnitied. For impe- 


nitent finners are they only who have no will to be pardoned, or who 
will not accept of favour. Now to indemnify all that are willing to 


de pardoned js a very odd conſtitution. And before I aſcribe this 


to the wiſdom of the great ruler of the world, I muſt ſee better rea- 
fons than I am ever like to ſee in this caſe. 
3. No wise government ever enacted pardon of ſuch an univerſal 


extent, without further security for the honour of the government, 


into a perpetual and ſtanding law. Pardon and acts of grace are 
a part of the ſovereignty of the governor ; And however he ma 
make them very extenſive ſometimes ; yet he always reſerves it ſo 
in his own power, that it ſhall afterwards be voluntary and free to 
him to forgive or not as he ſhall ſee cauſe. . 

4. Such a conſtitution is eſpecially irreconcileable with wiſdo 
and equity, if it is extended to tranſgreſſions not yet committed; 
for in that caſe it looks like an invitation to ſin, | 

5. And this binds more ſtrongiy, if the perſons are ſtrongly in- 
clined to fin, 9 | 
6. More eſpecially ſuch a conſtitution is never to be reconciled, 
with wiſdom, if it is univerſally made known and publiſhed without 
any proviſion made for {ſecuring of the honour of the law, againſt 
any abuſe of ſuch grace. Now I deſire to know if nature's light 
diſcovers ſuch an act and declaration of grace. Where is there any 
care taken or any proviſos inſerted in the declaration that can evidence 


' the regard God has for his laws and ſecure againſt the abuſe of ſuch 


kindneſs ? Indeed the ſcripture diſcovery of mercy to penitent ſm» 
ners, on account of Chriſt's ſatisfaQtion, fully removes all thoſe dif- 
ficulties which otherwiſe, ſo far as I can ſce, are never to be remo- 
ved: And therefore I can never ſee how ſuch a declaration could 
be made without the diſcovery of a ſatisfad ion to juſtice, and re- 
paration of the honour of the law-giver and law, and ſecurity againſt 


— — C 


learned and judicious Dr, How, “ That prince would certainly ne- 
« yer be ſo much magnified for his clemency, and mercy, as he 
„% would be deſpiſed by all the world, for moſt remarkable defects 
« of 9 that thould not only pardon whoſoever of his ſub- 
« jets had offended him, upon their being ſorry for it; but go a» 
bout to provide, a law ſhould obtain in bis dominiche, through 


« all aftertime, that whoſoever ſhould offend againſt the govern- 


« ment, with whatſoever inſolency, malignity and frequency, if 
16 oy repented they ſhould never be puniſhed, but be taken forth- 
„with into higheſt favour. Admit that it had been congrueus to 
the wiſdom and righteouſneſs of God, as well as his goodneſs, to 
have pardoned a particular ſinner, upon repentance, without ſatis» 
faction ; yet * could have been more apparently unbecom- 
« ing him, than to ſettle an univerſal law for all future time, to 
te that purpoſe, that let as many as would, in any age to the world's 
« end, affront him never ſo highty, invade his rights, trample his au- 
« thority, and tear the conſtitution of his government, they ſhould 
upon their repentance be forgiven, and not only not be puniſhed, 
% but be moſt highly advanced, and dignifyed *,” Thus far he, In 
the ſubſequent paragraph he learnedly and judiciouſly ſhews the dif- 
ference in the goſpel propoſal of mercy to offenders, from this ſup- 


| poſed caſe of forgiveneſs without ſatisfaction. 3 | | 
III. I enquire, whether is it Nax that there may be any crime 
b 


ſo atrocious, that it may be poſlible for God, in a congruity with his 


perfeCtions, to puniſh, notwithſtanding of the intervention of repet- 


tance ? If there may be any ſuch, then certainly it is not merely 
on account of repentance that fin is pardoned : And ſo a penitent can- 


not always be ſure of forgiveneſs. Further, conſidering how grievous. 


and ſinful every tranſgrefſion of God's law is, how can I be ſure what 
{ins are pardonable upon repentance, and what not ? If it is not poſſi- 
ble for God to puniſh any penitent, then 1. I would enquire what ſo 
great matter is there in repentance, that can bind God up from vin- 


dicating his honour againſt affronts already offered? 2. To what 


urpoſe was the penal ſanction ſince, in the caſe it was deſigned ? 
or when the law is tranſgrefſed, it may not poſſibly take place, 
but the execution is inconſiſtent with the nature of God. 3. How 
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- abuſe of grace. Remarkable to this purpoſe are the words of the 


will this impoſſibility ever be proven? Repentance hath nothing 


in it ſo great to infer it: For in repentance no more can be alledg- 


ed but a return to duty antecedently due. And as to this, We 


are unprofitable ſervants, - And Chriſt has told us what reaſon tells 
us alſo, that we deſerve no thanks for it. And as for the other 


part, ſorrow for bygones, it is the neceſſary reſult of that regard to 
the deity, and knowledge of our own fin, that is likewiſe our own'du- 
ty. Now what is there, in all a that ſhould be ſuppoſed to be of 
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ſo prox worth, that it muſt inevitably ſtop the courſe of juſtice ? 
t here it may be objected, not only by deiſts, but ſome, who 
are very far from favouring them, „ That God cannot caſt away 
from his love and felicity any ſoul, which truly loveth him a- 
e boye all, and which ſo repenteth of his fin, as to return to God 
« in holineſs and life * . 5 | 
I anſwer, 1. The ſuppoſition that a ſinner convinced of fin can 
repent without ſome Reugty given as to pardon, can love God a- 
bove all, and fo repent as to turn to holineſs in heart and life, ap- 
pears to me impoſſible, Much leſs is it poſſible that an unconvin- 
ced ſinner can repent. The reaſon is plain, a clear conviction of 
ſin inevitably caſts us under the dee f fear of God, and dread of 
puniſhment from him, which not only caſts out that love, but draws 
on. hatred, or at leaſt, ſtrong averſion ; as we heard the learned Amy- 
rald well obſerve in the words before quoted. Now, it is certain, 
that ſuppoſe one impoſſible, twent will follow. 2. If the thing is 
not impoſſible, which I think it is, yet certainly it is a caſe that 
never happened, and is never like to happen. 3. Suppoſing it poſſi- 
ble, it is a very bold aſſertion, that no crime, how atrocious ſoever, 
would juſtify the inflifting of the penalty contained in the righteous 
ſanftion of the law. 4 Much leſs then is it hard to ſuppoſe that 
it would juſtify God's denyitig any reward to the fitiner, that he 
| has ſo Gnned. And if it is bo Five that penitence does not neceſ- . | 
farily reſtore to a proſpect of reward, all religion and ericourage- 
ment to-it is loſt. I cannot forbear quoting again the accurate and 
judicious Dr. Howe's words, who after he has ſhown that our offen- 
ces againſt God incomparably tranſcend the meaſure of any offence 
that can be done by one creature againſt another, preſently ſub- 
joins, „ Yes, and as it can never be thought congruous, that ſuch - 
« an offence againſt an human  goverrior, ſhould be pardoned, 
« without the interveening repentance of the delinquent ; ſo we 
« may cafily apprehend alſo the caſe to be ſuch, as that it cannot 
«© be fit, it ſhould be 755 on that alone, without other recom- 
% pence : Whereof if any ſhould doubt, I would demand, is it, in 
any caſe, fit, that a po delinquent againſt human laws and 
overnment, ſhould be puniſhed, or a proportionable recompence 
- be exacted for his offence notwithſtanding ? Surely it will be ac- 
knowledged ordinarily fit ; and who would take upon him to be the 
cenſor of the common juſtice of the world in all ſuch caſes! Or 
to damn the proceedings of all times and nations, whereſoever a 
* offender hath been made to ſuffer the legal puniſhment of 
is offence, notwithſtapding his repentance? How ſtrange a max- 
im of government would that be, „That it is never fit an offend- 
« er, of whatſoever kind, ſhould be puniſhed, if he repent himſelf 
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« of his offence | And ſurely, if ever, in any caſe, ſomewhat elſe 
than repentance be fitly inſiſted on as a recompence, for the 
violation of the ſacred ri 2 of Government, it may well be ſup» 
poſed much more ſo in the caſe of man's common delinquency and 
revolt from God, RC 

IV. I reaſon againſt this poſition, from the conſideration of the 
* imperfection of this repentarice, which, as it takes place amongſt 

ſinful men, is guilty of a double imperfection. Our ſorrow and our 
return are imperfect in reſpeci of degrees. Our relation to God and 
his to us requires the higheſt, the molt petfect love, and the moſt cor 
dial obedience. No leſs will anſwer our obligations. And our ſor- 
row, if it is required, muſt be ſuppoſed likewiſe to be ſuch as reſults 
neceſſarily from ſuch a love. Now what can be more evident than 
this, that none of the children of men love God as they ought, and 
with that intention and vehemency, which anſwers their original 
obligation? and conſequently their ſorrow and obedience can ne- 
ver come up to it: For they being the reſult of this love, can ne- 
ver go bes the principle, which influences them, Again our 
return is liable to another imperfection, even a frequent interrup- 
tion. The caſe is not thus, that we only once, through infirmity, 
make an eſcape ; but even after our ſuppoſed return, it mult be al- 
lowed that there will be after-deviations. And hence it becomes a 
queſtion, how. can we expect acceptance in our returns? How can 
our repentance, which anſwers not the demands of the law, and our 
ties to duty be accepted for itſelf? And if ſo, much more may it 
be aq „ how can it be allowed ſufficient to atone for other 
tranſgreſſions, yea, how can it be ſufficient to attone for tranſ- 
greſſions, which it takes no notice of ? For there are ſuch fins 
as by the light of nature we are never likely to reach the conviction 
of; and therefore it is impoſſible we ſhould. forrow for them, or 
repent of them ? However men may pleaſe themſelves. with a fa 
of the ſufficiency of their repentance; yet a ſinner, that ap yes A 5 
his own caſe, will never be able ſatisty his own conſcience in this 
matter, ; Ga ö 1 55 

I know it is ded, “ That we have a harder province to ad- 
« miniſter, —.— the angels themſelves ; they not having ſo 
« groſs a body as we have, nor expoſed to ſo much evil as we are. 
« But God he knoweth our frame, and upon that pecount, is not 
«« extream to mark what is done amiſs, A creature, as a creature 
« is finite and fallible: And yet we are not the moſt perfect of 
“God's creation. Now, for fallible to fail, is no more than for frail 
« to be broken; and mortal to die, Where there is finite and limi- 
« ted perfection, there is not 0hly a poſſibility, but a contingene 
« to fail, to err, to be miſtaken, not to know and to be deceiv 
« And where the agent is ſuch, there is place for repentance. | Re- 
« pentance is that which makes - finite being failing, capable of 
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«© compaſhon. If repentance did not take effect, it would be too 
% hazardous for a creature to come into being. If upon a lapſe, 
« an error, or miſtake, we ſhould be undone to eternity, without 
« all hope of recovery : who would willingly enter upon this 
t ſtate ®"? Thus ſpeaks Dr. Whichcot. | | 
Io this plauſible diſcourſe we anſwer, either this reaſoning pro- 
, ceeds upon the ſtate of things, according to the covenant of grace, 
and reſpects them who have laid hold on it, or it does not: If it does 
on this foot, we ſay it helps not the Deiſts : but if, as it 
cem, it be extended further, then I ſhall make the following remarks 
on it. 1. Although we have here many things prettily ſaid, yet I 
cannot but deeply diſlike the diſcourſe, becauſe it aims at the ex- 
tenuation of (in, and pleads its excuſe from our frailty. Now be- 
ſides that this bears hard upon the author of our conſtitution, as if 
he had made it unequal to the laws he impoſed on it ; it is a fooliſh 
argument, becauſe the caſe may be as much exaggerated on the other 
hand by repreſenting the greatneſs of the law giver, the equality of 
the laws, and the ability of man, at leaſt in his firſt make to . 
And the one will not ſigniſie more to give us hope of forgiveneſs on 
our repentance, than the other will to make us deſpair of it. 2. It 
ſeems to reflect on God's different conduct with the angels that 
ſinned, who had no place allowed them for repentance : for their 
frame was finite, and ſo frail and fallible. The little difference from 
the groſſneſs of our bodies, if man is not ſuppoſed corrupt, and his 
body inclined to evil, makes no difference 142 can ſatis Y3 for ſtill 
we were under no neceſſity of ſinning from our conſtitution, if it is 
not fuppoſed corrupt. But to pretend that man was made corrupt, 
carries our frailty too far, to make it God's deed. - We cannot plead, 
in excuſe, any deſefts in our conſtitution, that God put not there. 
z, It damns all human laws that ſpare not penitent tranſgreſſors. 
f it be ſaid, that they are under a neceſſity to do it. I anſwer 
whence doth this neceſſity ariſe ? Is the honour of the divine law 
leſs dear to him and of leſs conſideration, than the honour and rights 
of human conſtitutions = governments? But further I deſire to 
know, will neceſſity juſtify the puniſhment of the penitent ? If not, 
then here it doth not juſtify : if it doth, who will aſſure me that 
there is not as great neceſlity for this courſe in divine, as human 
governments ? At leaſt in ſome inſtances. And if in any inſtance 
the puniſhment of a penitent may' take place, who will condeſcend 
where jt may and where not? How likewiſe, can it be ſaid, that 
penitence ſecures pardon ? Further, 4. I ſay directly to the argu- 
ment; if divine laws are as much adjuſted to man's power, as the 
conſtitutions and laws of human government are (and they behoved 
to be fo, with reſpect to his power in his firſt conſtitution has been 
made appear) then it is no more hazardous to come into being, than 
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to enter into human ſociety, where frail man may, for a word or 2 

deed, forfeit his own life to juſtice and all the advantages of it, and 

beggar his 7% that without any proſpect of relief by his 
t 


repentance. . If it be ſaid, the puniſhments are greater in this caſe ; 
I grant it : So are the laws too, and conſequently the tranſgreſſions : 
And ſo likewiſe are the advantages of obedience ; and without an 
injurious refleAion on God, it cannot be denied that the laws are, as 
well at leaſt, attempered to man's abilities wherewith he was created 
and ſubjected to them, . I do not ſee how it can be injuſtice to 
inflit a jult puniſhment upon tranſgreſſors ; and ſuch of neceſſity, 
that is, which is included in the ſanction of the divine laws. Nor 
does repentance make that execution unjuſt ; which, without it, is 
allowed not only juſt, but indiſpenſibly neceſſary, This I might 
largely ſhew, but others have done it well “. 1 N 
V. The falſhood of this propoſition may be further evidenced from 
the nature of the juſtice of God, that ſeems neceſſarily to require 
that fin he puniſhed. For clearing this, I ſhall make the enſuing 
obſervations ; in doing which, we ſhall aim at ſuch a gradual pro- 
greſſion as may ſet the matter in the belt light. | 
1. Juſtice ſtrictly taken, is that virtue of the rational nature, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to preſerve, maintain and be a guardian of the rights of 
rational beings. It is commonly defined a conſtant and abiding or 
fixed will of giving to every one what is their right or due. Whence 
it has been debated, whether in man there is any ſuch thing as ſelf- 
juſtice ; becauſe, according to this account of jultice, it ſeems to be 
reſtricted to the rights of others. And this reſtriction has counte» 
nance given to it from that common maxim, that volenti non fit injuria, 
which is founded in this, that a man is ſuppoſed capable of paves 
without wrong, with his own rights, and conſequently is not capable - 
of injuſtice towards himſelf. It is true, man has no rights, which he 
2 denude himſelf of by his own conſent. Yet ſince man has 
ſuch rights, though they are but derived ones, as alſo his being is, as 


he cannot denude himſelf of without fault, I ſee not but even ſuch a 


thing as ſelf-juſlice may take place among men: But whatever the 
caſe be as to men, there is certainly in God to be allowed ſuch a 
thing as ſelf-juſtice. For clearing of which, I obſerve, PER” 
2. That God, being the fountain of all rights, has certainly rights, 
which he can by no means denude himſelf of. He has a right of 


dominion over the creature, and to the creature's ſubjection, that | 


he cannot part with. As long as there is a rational creature, it is, 
by its being inevitably ſubject to its creator, and he cannot part with 
that right he has to govern it. With the ſupreme proprietor, 
there cannot but be unalienable rights, inſeparably and everlaſt- 
* ingly inherent in him: for it cannot be, but that he, who is the 
fountain of all rights muſt have them primarily and originally in 


* 5ee Specimen Reſutatiouis Crellii pag, 100, Tor, & ſequ, 
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, himſelf ;-and can no more ſo quit them, as to make the creature 


% abſolute and independent, then he can make the creature God “.“ 
Hence inevitably there muſt be allowed ſelf juſtice, which is noth- 


ing elſe, ſave that fixed determination of the divine will, not to 


part with what is his own unalienable. right, and conſequently to 
maintain it, 

3. This juſtice, in order to maintain God's sight of government, 
obliges him to enact penal laws as the meaſure of the creature's 


_ (ubjeftion and obedience, A ſubject he cannot be without laws. 


And where the creature is capable of tranſgreſſing, laws cannot be 


ſuch without penalties. Without thoſe, they were rather courſels 


or advices, than laws ; and the perſon to whom they are given is left 
at will to be ſubject, or not. And if God ſhould thus leave the 


creature without a penalty, then upon tranſgreſſion, the tranſgreſſor 
has ſlipt entirely out under the dominion of God; for he is not ac- 


tively, in that inſtance, ſubject to God, And neither is he paſſively 
ſubject, if there is no penalty. 80 that by this means God has for- 


_ feited or loſt his right which is impoſſible. There is no other ima- 


ginable tie of ſubjeQion, but either the precept or the penal ſanction 
of the law, 4 rational creatures, as to their moral dependence 
can be bound. Now if God part wich the one, by remitting the 
penalty, or enacting laws without it, and man caſt off the other b 

diſobedience; the creature is, at leaſt thus far, independent. Which 
how abſurd it is, it is caſy to ſee. Wherefore, in cafe the creature 


is made, we cannot but ſuppoſe a law muſt be made to it. And if 
the creature is capable of violating that law, there muſt, for preſerv- 
ing that right, which God has to the creature's ſubjection, be a 
penalty annexed to that law. Whence it ſeems evident, (That God 


did owe it to himſelf RE as the abſolute ſovercign and lord 
« of all, not to ſuffer indignities to be offered him, without animad- 


Po YC upon them, and therefore to determine he would do 

« ſo, WR; | 3 
4. The creature being made, juſtice requires that it ſhould be un- 
der ſuch a law as is enacted with a pena 


| ty, and ſuch a law being 
now enacted, there ſeems to ariſe a double neceſſity for the execu- 


tion of the law, in caſe of tranſgre ſſion. The one ariſing from the 


reaſon of the law, the other from the law itſelf ; Since upon the 
grounds already laid down, the law was neceſſary : the ſame grounds 
inforce the execution of the law: for when the caſe falls out, for 


Which the law was provided, it is not merely the law or conſtitution 


itſelf, but the execution of it that ſecures the end. When the crea- 


ture diſobeys, he has in. ſo far renounced an actual dependence on, 


and ſubjection to the law-giver and law; And therefore it ſeems- 


of neceſſity that either as to theſe actions he is not ſubjeA, or he 


wult be ſubject to the penalty. Again, 38 the reaſon of the law 
—  * Liviog Temple, part 4. F. e t a7 
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enforces the execution, ſo does the law itſelf. For the law being 
once 'made, juſtice * that its honour be ſecured either by 
obedience, or by the ſubjection of the tranſgreſſor to the puniſh- 
ment. | 
5. To proceed yet further, if the law is not executed „the defign, 
even the | per | deſign of puniſhment in this cale, is got reached. 
It is not the only or main deſign of puniſhment or penal lanctions to 
reclaim the offender, or benefit by-ſtanders, or ſecure the community. 
It is true, the penal ſanction, or law enacting the penalty, is of uſe 
to deter from tranſgreſſing, and ſo is of uſe to the community, and 
all under the government; but the execution, if the ſanQtion is 
uniſhment after this life, is.of ho advantage to the offender, nor is 
it inſtruQive to by-ſtanders, or the reſt of the community, who do 
not ſee it, wherefote theſe are not the principal ends of puniſhment. 
Though it is to be obſerved, „That any publick intimation that the 
6 8 ſhall not be inflicted, could not but be of the worſt con- 
« ſequence to the community, as rendering it vain as to all that 
« uſe which it has of deterring perſons who are under the law from 
« fin,” Tet ſay, theſe are not the principal ends of puniſhnient z 
but the ſatisfaction of the law-giver, For the caſe is not here, as it 
is in human governments, where the govertiour and government 
ate both conſtituted for the good of the governed, which therefore 
muſt be the chief aim of all laws: but on the contrary, the ee 
ed are made, and the laws made, and penalties enacted for the 
overnour, who made all things for himſelf. And e 
the principal defign of puniſhment is the ſecuring and vindicating hit 
honour in the government. Nor is this any ſuch thing as anſwers | 
to private revenge amongſt men. « But that Where with we mult 
«© ſuppoſe the bleſſed God to be pleaſed in the matter of puniſhing, 
& is the congruity of the thing itſelf, that the ſacred. rights of his 
« government over the world be vindicated, and that it be under- ' 
& ſtood how ill his nature can comport with any thing that is im- 
« pure, and what is in itſelf ſo highly incongruous, cannot but be 
« the matter of his deteſtation. He takes eternal pleaſure in the 
&« reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of his own determinations and actions; 
&« and rejoices in the works of his own hands, as agreeing with the 
&« apt, eternal ſchemes and models, which be hath conceived in his 
% moſt wiſe and all-comprehending mind: ſo that though he de- 
&« ſireth not the death of ſinners, and hath no delight in the ſuffer- 
sings of his afflicted creatures, which his immenſe goodnels rather 
&« inclines him to behold with compaſſion ; yet the true ends of 
« puniſhment are ſo much a greater goody than their eaſe and ex- 
40 e from the ſuffering they had deſerved ; that they muſt 
rather be choſen, and cannot be eligible for any reaſon, hut for 
« which alſo, they are to be delighted in, i. e. a real goodneſs, and 
“ conducibleneſs to a valuable end inherent in them.“ 
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6. As juſtice in a ſtrict ſenſe, of which hitherto we have ſpoken, 
as it denotes that reclitude of the divine nature, which is converſant, 
about and conſervative of the divine rights, pleads for penal laws, 
and puniſhment ; ſo likewiſe juſtice in a large ſenſe, as it compre» 
hends all his moral. perfections, holineſs, wiſdom, faithfulneſs, &c. 
and anſwers to that which is amongſt men called univerſal juſtice, 
pleads for the ſame : for ſo taken, it comprehends his holineſs and 
2 deteſtation of all impurity ; in reſpect whereof, he cannot 

t be perpetually inclined to, animadvert with ſeverity upon fin ; 
both becauſe of its irreconcileable contrariety to his holy nature, and 
the infolent affront, which it therefore directly offers him; and be- 
cauſe of the implicit and molt injurious mifrepreſentation of him 
- which it contains in it, as if he were either kindly or more indiffer- 
ently affected towards it: upon which accounts, we may well ſup- 
pole him to eſteem it neceſſary for him, both to conſtitute a rule for 
puniſhing it, and to puniſh it accordingly ; that he may both truly 
act his own nature, and truly repreſent it. Again it includes, thus 
taken, his governing wiſdom, which requires indiſpenſibly that he 
do every thing in his government fo as he may appear like himſelf, 
and an{werably to his own greatneſs ; ſo as to ſecure a deep regard 
for his government, and all the parts of the conſtitution. In reſpe& 
whereof, it might be ſhown, that the puniſhment of fin, or the exe- 
eution of the penal laws ſolemnly enacted is neceſſary. Wiſdom 
takes care that one attribute do not quite obſcure another, and will 
not allow that he gratify mercy to the detriment of juſtice. Again, 
it includes his faithfulneſs and ſincerity, which ſeem pledged in 
enacting the penalty for its execution. How is it conſiſtent with 
them to enaQt ſuch ſevere penalties, if he may remit them without 
any reparation made for the wrong done ? Any one that would ſee 
more to this purpoſe, beſides others, who have diſcourſed of vin- 
dictire juſtice, may peruſe the learned Dr. How's Living Temple, 
part ad. Chap. 6 and 7. who has learnedly diſcourſed and improven 
this ſubject. To whom we own ourſelves indebted for, much light 
in this matter. | | 


Thus it ſeems evident, that whether we take the divine juſtice in 


this laſt and largeſt notion, as it is comprehenſive of all the perfec- 
tions of the Deity, or in the former and ſtrict notion as it imports a 
virtue, whoſe province it is to take care of the preſervation of the 
incommunicable rights of the Deity, and vindicate their honour ; it 
ſeems neceſſarily to forbid the remiſſion of fin without the puniſh. 
_ of the tranſgreſſor, or a reparation of the injured honour of 

If it pL] that by reperitance the ſinner returns to his ſub- 
jection, and ſo the honour of Gods government is repaired, I an- 
ſwer, that upon ſuppoſition of the Gnner's return, its being a ſufficient 
reparation of the honour of the Deity, there would indeed be ne 
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neceſſity of puniſhment : but this is the queſtion, and the objeQion 
begs what is in queſtion. The principle is now laid down clear, that 


Juſtice however taken, muſt take care to preſerve and ' vindicate 


God's honour in caſe of tranſgreſſion. The penal ſanction of the 
law tells us, that the puniſhment of the tranſgrefſor is that which 
wiſdom and juſtice have fixed on, as proper for this end. There is 
no alternative, puniſhment or repentance, The law makes only 
mention of puniſhment. When therefore the objeQtors ſay that 
repentance is ſufficient, we deny it. They do not prove it, nor can 
they. God, to whom alone it belongs to determine what is neceſ- 
ſary for the vindication of his own honqur, muſt determine the re : 
paration : We cannot. Yea, it were preſumption in angels to do 
it, God has fixed upon puniſhment. If he allow of any thing elſe, 
the light of nature does not tell it. Nor is there any thing in the 
nature of repentance, as has been above cleared, that can induce 
us to think it is ſufficient to this purpoſe. The moſt virtuous, Who 
muſt be fuppoſed'the penitents, if there are any ſuch, meet with 
as heavy puniſhments in this life as any, which ſhews, at leaſt, that 
God looks not upon their penitence as ſatisfaftion. © © 
VI. Againſt this propoſition we reaſon thus, Every man is endued 
with a power to repent when he pleaſes, or he is not. To aſſert 
the latter, were to yield the cauſe ; for it matters not to the finn 
whether repentance be a ſufficient atonement or not, if it be not in 
his power to repent. Beſides, it is a queſtion in this caſe of conider- 
able difficulty, whether it is conſiſtent with the perfections of God 
to give this power, till once his honour is ſecured by a ſuitable re- 
paration for the injury done it by fin. If it is in the finner's power. 
to repent when he pleaſes, then again I infift, ' © © 
Either God without impeachment of his juſtice may inflit the 
puniſhment contained in the ſanction of the law on the ſinner, not- 
withſtanding of his repentance, or he may not. If he may, then the 
Deiſts can never without revelation be ſure that he will not inflit the 
puniſhment, which is what we ſay : nor will it mend the matter, 
that though God, without impeachment of his juſtice, may puniſh 
the repenting ſinner, that he cannot do it without injuring his mercy 
for wbat is contrary to one of God's attributes, is ſo to all: and 
moreover, the juſtice of God in particular requires that each of the 
divine attributes have their due. | * N 
But if it be ſaid, that God cannot in juſtice puniſh the repent- 
ing finner ; then I deſire to be ſatisfied, if this does not evacuate 
and make void the penal ſanction of the lav For if every man hath 
a power to repent when he pleaſes, and this repentance ſtops the 
e, of the ſentence, I do not ſee but any may offend without 
azard, - | 1 12 et 
All that can be ſaid is, that God may ſurpriſe” man in the very 


* 


act of finning, or ſo ſoon * that he ſhall not have time to 


- 


} 


_ any will pretend to draw this from 
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repent, and ſo man's hazard is ſufficient to deter him from fin, 
But to this I anſwer, that the conſideration of this hazard can 
never have much influence on man, to make him refuſe the gratify- 
ing of his ſenſes, in which he finds ſo much pleafure, ſo long as in 
the ordinary conduct of providence he ſees that God very rarely 


takes that courſe of ſnatching away ſinners in the very act of fin, or 
fo ſoon. after, as to preclude repentance. It is not fo much what 
God may do, as what he ordinarily does, that is of weight to deter- 
mine men, eſpecially when they have ſo ſtrong motives to perſuade 
them to the contrary, as the impetuous cravings of unruly luſts are 
known to be. | „ | | f : | 
This argument gives us a clear yiew/how much the Deiſts' notion 
of pardon ypon mere repentance favours fin; and how unreaſonable 
the out- erys of Herbert and Blount, repeated ad nauſcam, againſt the 
maintainers of ſatisfaction really are: They ſay, the doctrine of 
ſatisfation makes fin cheap. But whether do they who ſay that fin 
cannot be pardoned without the Gnner's repentance and ſatisfaction, 
or hoy who aflert repentance alone ſufficient, make fin cheapeſt ? 
VII. I further argue againſt this doctrine, that this conſtitution, 
grant or allowance of repentance, in caſe of tranſgreſſion, is either 
5 to the law, and has its riſe as the law LEE the relation 


wirt God and man and their natures, as being a e re · 
uit of chem ; or it is a poſterior eſtabliſhment, and an aft of free 
and gracious condeſcendence in God, to which he was not neceſſarily 
ged. If this laſt is ſaid, then ſay I, this could not be known, but 
a revelation or ſome deed of God, expreſſive of his mind in this 
matter. The firſt is denyed by the Deiſts; and we deſire them to 
produce the work of providence, whereon it is legible, that God 
2 any other reparation to his juſtice, for the injury done him 
Ml 6n, will pardon the ſinner upon his penitence and admit him 
ifs, - For though we ſhould admit that ſome works of providence 
fipgly taken, without obſerving others which have a contrary aſpect, 
have ſomewhat like an iatimation of a placability, which we ſee but 
little reaſon to do; yet we deny poſitively that there is any that 
- the terms, or particularly condeſcends on repentance, as 
lat whereon he will be pacifyed 2 to ſinners. And if 
m, 1 with they would eſſay it, 
and let us ſee of what form their procedure will be: perhaps they 
may prove that it is not conſiſtent with God's attributes to pardon 
an 1mpenitent ſinner ; but if they think thence to infer, that there- 
fore it is conſiſtent to his attributes to pardon one merely upon his 
penitence, they may make good the conſequence it they can; they 
will find it harder it appears. | 
If the former is ſaid, that this conſtitution is co-eval with the 
law, and is as much a neceſſary reſult of the nature of God and 
man, and their mutual relation as thelaw itſelf ; beſides what 
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has been ſaid to demonſtrate the folly of it, let theſe three things be 
conſidered ; ; « | f 
1. The Deiſts do and are obliged to ſay, that man is not now from 
his birth more corrupt than he was at firſt, TIE | 

2. Man at his original was, and conſequently according to them, 
ſtill is endued with power, ſufficient perfe&tly to know and obey the 
law he is ſubjected to, To ſay that he was ſabjeQted to a law, which 
he was not able to know or obey, is to accuſe the Deity of folly and 
injuſtice ; as has been made appear. a F 

3. The law to which man is ſubjeQed, is exactly ſuited to God's 


great deſign, his own glory and man's happineſs. 


Theſe being granted, I conceive it evident, 1. That nothing can 
be ſaid more injurious to the glorious perfections of God, than that 
any of them gives ground of hope, far leſs affurance of impunity to 
man, if he break theſe laws, which are yoga fe gr to promote 
God's glory and his own good, and which he wanted neither power 
to know nor obey. 2. Such a grant would be of no leſs dangerous 


conſequence to man, becauſe it could be of no other uſe, thats 


to tempt to a violation of thoſe laws, which it is ſo much his in- 
tereſt to obex. 1 | 

But ſome ma fax, it would be diſcguraging to man to think he 
were undone; if he diſobeyed in the leaſt, I anſwer, this could be 
no reaſonable diſcouragement if he was poſſeſſed of power perfectly 
to know and obey the law he was ſubjected to. 

Again, it may be ſaid, that it was neceſſary there ſhould'be ſuch 
an encouragement to man; becauſe, though he were intruſted with 
ſufficient power to know and obey the law of God ; yet he was for 
trial expoſed to'a great many ſtrong and forcible temptations to 
diſobedience. = x | F = { 

For anſwer to this ſuppoſe two men equally able to know and o- 
bey the law ; the one knows he may obtain pardon on repentance, 
the other believes himſelf irrecoverably loſt if he'tranſgreſs ; 1 defire 
the objecter, on ſuppoſition that both were attacked with a tempta- 
tion equally ſtrong to anſwer me ſeriouſly, 1. Which of thoſe two 


' would in all probability ſooneſt yield ; he that ſaw a probability of 


eſcape, or he that ſaw none ? 2. Since the keeping of the law was 
highly advantageous to both, which of the two is the beſt ſtate ? 

who has this ftrong motive to obedience, that he is ruined if he diſ- 
obey ; or he that hath this encouragement and inforcement of the 
temptation to diſobedience, that he may diſobey and eſcape? Nor 
will they evade by ſaying, that this conſtitution was knowable before 


but was not taken notice of till ſin fell out: For if it might be known, 


all the inconveniencies mentioned will follow. Beſides, if it was 
taken notice of after the firſt ſin, it might be a temptation to all ſuc- 


ceeding tranſgreſſions. | 


In fine, if this allowance of repentance be ſad to have the ſame 
"OP 
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riſe with the law, and be equally neceſſary from the nature of God 


and man and their mutual relation; it is a plain diſpenſation with 
the law, and equally made publick, being notified in the ſame wa 


as the law is ; which how it is conſiſtent with the wiſdom, holineſs 


and juſlice of God, I know not. 


- VII. To add no more on this head, if this tory about the ſofſi- 
cy of repentance lies ſo open to the light of nature, whence was 


it that it was ſo little diſcerned ? The name of it, in the ſenſe and 


to that uſe we now — of, ſcarce occurs amon 


gt the ancients, if 
we may believe He + Who read them all wit 


great diligence, 


and with a deſign to find what was for his purpoſe. Speaking of 
their ns, he ſays, © Negue igitur mihi dubium cat, quin corum panitus 
«6 erit gentiles, que tot mala accerſerunt licet ratius quidem pœnitentia 


« yerbum inter authores, eo, os jam uſurpatur ſenſu, reperiatur.” 
Why does not he doubt of it The reaſon he goes on, is, becauſe 
they uſed ſacrifices. But I ſuppoſe for this very reaſon ſome do 
doubt if thought repentance ſufficient ; But of this more by 
- ang 4 philoſophers neither taught nor practiſed it. It is 

true, Periander one of the wiſe men of Greece, had this for his ſay- 
ing, Ares, ruhen repent of thy fins +; that is poſlibly, leave 
them off, For who can tell whether he had a right notion of re- 


pentance, or of what ayail he. thought it? Seneca ſays, Quem pœnitet 
"1, peceaſſe, pene eit innocens. This is ſpoken with his uſual pride that 
made him think little of ſin, But where is the perſon that taught re- 


pentance, or offered to eyince it ſufficient to atone the Deity ? Moſt 


them contemptyouſly diſregarded it. We find nothing like it in 
beſt - 


the practice of their beſt moraliſts ; but on the contrary, they were ſo 
putt up with their virtues, that they made no account of their ſins. 

prieſts taught not this doctrine, for they inculcated farrifices 
as neceſſary to atone the Deity. And if we may believe no incompe- 
tent judge, both prieſts and people were perſuaded that repentance 
js not ſufficient to atone the deity. It is Ceſar, who tells us, that, t pro 
% vita hominis niſi vita hominis reddatur non pofſe deorum immortalium 
« numen placari arbitrantur Galli g. To which we might add many 
more teſtimonies to the ſame purpoſe. Nor do we find any thing 
like this diſcovery among them; which is very ſtrange in a matter 
12 if it was ſo clearly revealed, That which is moſt 


what they would be at, is what we find in Ovidius, 
5 Cepe levant pœnat, ereptaqu e lumina reddunt 45 
| | Duem bene peccati penituifje vider. Et alibi, 
Quamvis git igitur meritis indebita notris, 
Magus ow ; "ud ect in bonitate dei, 
| e 


. ® Herbert de relig. Gentil. p, 198 a ei 
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But this is nothing to the How many of the poets no- 
tions, and —5 this 2 aditionat! How evidently _ 
were their notions of all things about the Gods ſuited to their own 
fabulous ſtories of the clemency of the Gods. And behdes, we, 
have no aſſurance that he underſtood what we do by repentauces 

Nor indeed could he. But of this more anon. | 


| Objeftions cogſidered. 


T remains now that we take notice of ſome conſiderable objee - 
tions that are made againſt hitherto what has been diſcourſec 
by different perſons, on different views and principles. 
I. Say ſome, if the caſe is ſo apparent that all have fioned, and the 
relief is ſo hid, that nature's light could not diſcern it 4 whence is 
it that all men ran not to deſpair, and took ſanctuary here? 
Whence is it that religious worſhip was univerſally continued in the 
world? Yea, whence is it that ſuch a worſhip pfiiverſally obtained, 
that ſeems founded on the ſuppoſition of a placable God 7 
To this ſpecious argument we anſwer, that many things there are 
in nature, whereof we can give no ſatisfying account. And if there 
ſhould prove ſomething in morality toog not to be accounted for, ict 
were not to be wondered at. But not to infiſt on this, I anſwer di» 
rectly. A fair account may be given of this otherwiſe than by 
admitting what we have overthrown upon ſo many clear argu» 
ments. Towards which, we ſhall make the following attempt. 1. 
The natural notices of a deity, that are inlaid in the minds of men, 
ſtrongly prompted them to worſhip ſome one or other. From this 
natural obligation they could not ſhake themſelves looſe. _ 2. Their 
ignorance and darkneſs as to the real horrour of the caſc, made them 
ink lictle of fin, and conſequently apprehend that it would not 
prove ſuch an obſtruftion to acceptance, as really they had reaſon 
to apprehend it was. 3. All who allow of revelation, own that the 
revelation of forgiveneſs, as well as the means ot obtaining it, was 
twice univerſal in the days of Adam and of Noah. 4, Though 
this revelation was in fo far loſt by the generality of mankind, 
that it could not be uſeful to its proper end, yet ſomewhat of 
it remained ſtill in the world, and ſpread itſelt with mankind, 
All ſorts of men found their intereſt and account in keeping 
t up. The prieſts who ingroſſed the advantage of the religion of 
the world, found their gain in it. Ihe politicians who aimed at the 
good of * found it uſeſul to their purpoſe. Ihe poets who» 
aimed at pleaſing, found it capable of tickling the cars of a w 
involved L fin, And the people whoſe conſciences were harraſſe 
with guilt of atrocious crimes, found ſome ſort of relief.. And 
what all found ſome benefit by, was not likely, quite to be loſt, 
The AIG 49 ſeeing the trait of the caſe, ſaw that they could 


pot make a better of it and ſo acquieſced. C. Their profane cone 


* 
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| eeptions of the deities, as if they were perſons that allowed or prae- 
tiſed their evils, did help forward. The Gods which their own 
fancy had framed, they could caft into what mould they pleaſed, as 
it beſt ſuited their intereſt or inclinations. 7. Satan who ated a 
very viſible part among them, and bore ſway without controvl, no 
doubt had a deep hand in the matter, and could variouſly revive, al- 
ter and manage the tradition, natural notices and intereſts of men, 
ſo as to make his own advantage of them. Other things might be 
added, ſhewing the concernment of the holy God in this matter 
which I ſhall wave for ſome reaſons that are ſatisfying to myſelf, 
© But what is ſaid, I conceive ſufficient to blunt the edge of the ob- 
jection. 1 hall only ſubjoin the words of the learned Amyrald, 
who after he has owned the natural diſcoveries of placability ; but 
withall ſhown their uſeleffneſs, and that they had no influence nor 
could have in the words formerly quoted, at length he moves this 
fame objeAion that we have here propoſed, and returns the anſwer, 
which we ſhall now tranſcribe, though it is ſomewhat long, the ra- 
ther becauſe it comes from a perſon not only of great learning, but. 
one who owned placability might be demonſtrated by the light of 
Nature, and yet denies that it was the foundation of the religion that 
was to be found in the world. « But perhaps,” ſays he, „ it will 
here be demanded, whence then came it to paſs that all nations 


« Jifſociated inſtead of hanging together into religious ſociety ? To 
« which I anſwer, that the mind of man is never agitated with the 
fame emotions, nor conſtant in the ſame thoughts; the ſame paſ- 
« fon not always _ him, nor the ſame vice, They take 

« their turns, or ſucceed and mingle one with another. Two 
«t things chere ſore have hindered that men, though poſſeſſed with 
« fear, have not abandoned all ſervice of the Deity, profaneneſs and 
pride : God permitting the profaneneſs of ſome and the preſumption 


« of others to temper the terrour of conſcience. Firſt, profaneneſs; 


i becauſe not „ Yer of ap much God abominates vice, 
« and how inexorable his juſtice 1s, they often have flattered them- 
« ſelves with this thouglit, that he ſcarce takes any notice of ſmall 
offences, and ſuch as are in the intention and purpoſe only, that 
« is; in the aſfections of the will and not in actions really execu- 
a ted. Moreover they thought he was not much incenſed, but with 
. ® crimes that turn to ſome notable detriment to the commonwealth, 
or catry ſome blot of infamous improbity. Although maſculine 
«@ Juſt was either juſtiſied or excuſed, or tolerated by the moſt civi- 
- & lize& people of Greece, And they were fometimes ſo beſotted in 


their devotions; that they thought not but crimes of the greateſt 


« -turpitude with no great difficulty might be expiated by their fa- 
* — luſtrations, religious proceſſions, myſteries and bacchanal 


« ſolemnities. On the other fide, prefumption ; becauſe not ſuffi« 


have each of them had its religion ? And why are not all men 


oe a * 1 P43 
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Vs ciently acknowledging how much they owed to the deity, they i- 


« magined that their good works, their offerings, and the exerciſe of 

t that ſhadow of virtue, which they purſued, might countervail the 

offences they committed: So that they were balanced together, 

« there might be hope not only to avoid puniſhment but moreover to 
« obtain recompence. Upon which ground it was that Socrates 

« being near his end, and diſcourſing of the immortality of the ſoul, 
« ſpeaks largely of his hope, (in caſe the ſoul be not extinguiſhed 
© with the body) to go and live with Hercules and Palamedes, 
« and the other perſons of high account. But a8 to aſking God 
„ pardon of the offences he had ; committed, he makes no men- 
« tion at all of it ; becauſe: though he ſpoke always diſſembling- 
« ly of himſelf, he had in the Im of his ſoul great opinion 
« of his own virtue, and made no great reckoning of his vices, from 
« which notwithſtanding he was no more exempt than qthers, And 
« had his life been of ſuch purity, that the eyes of men could not 
« diſcern a blot in it (although ſome have written infamous matters 
« of him) yet when the account is to be made 'vp with God, there 
« needs another perfection of virtue than that of bie to ſatisfy ſo 
« exadt a juſtice. But yet further, oftentimes theſe two vices of 


« profaneneſs and preſumption have met together in the ſame ſub» 
1 


„and lulled men with vain hopes into abſolute ſupinity, 
« Whence the exceſs of fear hath been retrenchedꝭ which would o- 
« therwiſe have at laſt turned into deſpair, and conſequently nos 
& only diffipated all communion in religion, but likewiſe-ruined all 
« human ſociety. For fear reſtraining man on the one ſide from 
« abſolute contemning the deity by profaneneſs ; on the other fide, 
« profaneneſs- and - preſumption hindered it from precipitati 
« men into that furious deſpair which would have overthrown all, 
« and cauſed more horrible agitations in the mind of man, that ever 
« the moſt outrageous Bacchides were ſenſible of. 80 that by the 
mixture, viciſſitude and variation of theſe diverſe humours has te- 
« ligion been maintained in the world. But it is eaſy to judge how 
« fincere that devotion was, which was bred of fear, (a paſſion that 
« is naturally terminated on hatred) ſelf preſumption, and miſap- 
« prehenfion of the juſtice of God, Whereas the certain knows 
« ledge of the remiſſion of fins, of which the ſpecial revelation from 
« heaven can only give us aſſured hope, is a marvellous powerful 
« attractive to piety, out of gratitude towards ſo ineſtimable a 
« goodneſy*®,” - | | ef 3 70 
II. Some object againſt what has heen proven, that God is good, 
compaſſionate and kind. And that natures' of any e take 
pleaſure in exerciſing mercy, compaſſion, and kindneſs, and with 
difficulty are brought to acts of ſeverity. 4 


* Amyrald of Relig. part 5, chap. 7. page. 254, 255, 356 
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I anſwer 1. the! goodneſs, kindneſs, 1 and compaſſion , of 
God are a pretty ſubjeA for men to dec and make 'harangues 
about.” Bat when they are made, the are Qutle dat purpoſe 3 
for they are eaſily anſwered by à repreſentation of the juſtice and 
holineſs of God. And the difficulty is not touched, unleſs men carr 
ſhew how theſe ſeemingly jarring attributes may be conſiſtent; 
2. The inferences men muſt draw from ſuch repreſentations of the 
nature of God, are ſuch as will croſs the experience of mankind- who 
want revelation; and ſee many -effets of his bounty, goodneſs; 
forbearance and patience, but none of his pardoning mere y; and 
many of his juſtice and holy ſeverity, Wherefore we may leave 
this __ and proceed, though much might be ſaid to clear how 
little all this is to the purpoſe, - But we conceive this is apparent 
from what has been above diſcourſe. 5 iu 10% 
III. It is ſaid, “ That the very command of God to uſe his ap- 
m pointed means for men's recovery, doth imply that it ſhall not 
« be in vain, and doth not only ſhew a poſſibility, but ſo great a 
« hopefulneſs of the ſucceſs to the obedient, as may encourage 
« them chearfully to undertake it, and ny through *, © + 
In anſwer to this, I hare above cleared, that men are ſtill obliged 
to obey ; that there are many things, of which ſeycral are by him 
mentioned in the ſubſequent ſectious of that chapter, whence theſe 
words are quoted, which might be improven to excite, man to a 
cordial cotnpliance, in caſe there were a new, clear and plain invi- 
tation to a return with hope of acceptance. And I admit, that to 
deny this,” as he ſays, in the words immediately preceding thoſe 
now quoted; were to make earth a hell. Tea further, ſo long as 
men are out of hell, there is ſtill a poſſibility in the. caſe ; But that 
there is any ſuch invitation given, or aſſurance of a hopeful ifſue, or 
means directly and ſpecially inſtituted by God, as means of recovery, 
 knowable by men left to the mere light of nature, I deny: Becauſe 
I'fee not the ſhadaw of a proof and evidence to the contrary that 
has been offered. 84-0 | Künne 1 9 
VV. Ie is alledged by the ſame author, that God's eommanding 
_ forgive , encourages us to expect forgiveneſs at his 
-mna 3 | bis Tr 7- ads 
« doth not follow, that God muſt forgive all, which he bindeth us 
4 to forgive, for reaſons he had before expreſſed . 2. I ſay, that 
this, the command of God to forgive others, lies not ſo open to the 
view of nature's light, as that every one can diſcern it. And be- 
ſides, it admits of many exceptions, for ought that unaſſiſted na- 
ture can diſcover. 3. It is reſtrifted to private perſons, and is 
not to be extended to public injuries done againſt government. 


ow * Baxter reſo of c Relig pare r chap. 87 $9. 9.186. | tun. $ 5. 
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4 When it is found to be our duty by nature's light, we are 
to ſee it by ſuch reaſons as theſe, that we need the like fayour at 
their hands, that we arc frail, &c. which gives us ground to be jea- 
lous that the like is not to be expected at his hand, with whom theſe 
things have no place, which are the teaſon of the law to us. 80 that 


from this, as it is diſcoverable by nature's light, no ſure inference 
can be drawn, 024 


V. It is objected, that ſacriſices and all the religious ſervices. a» 
mongſt the heathens, were only ſymbolical of a good life and ro- 
pentance “. TY 11 8 

To this I ſay, 1. if this were true, Herbert and the deiſts are much 
in the wrong to the prieſts who urged the uſe of them, as men who 
neglected to inculcate repentance, For any thing I can ſee they 
were more commendable than the philoſophers, who neither taught 
nor practiſed repentance, and. vilifyed ſacrifices, But 2. This is a 
ſcandalous falſhood : For there is nothing more evident, than that 
by te ſacrifices they deſigned to atone the deities, and expected that 

y ſhould be accepted in place of the offerers, and their death be 
admitted inſtead of what they had deſerved themſelves. See abun 
dance of teſtimonies given, to this by him to whom we. referred, 
when we quoted Ceſar's teſtimony to this purpoſe ; I mean Outram, 
What, I pray, meant the cuſtom that prevailed, not only among the 
Jews, but heathens, of offering their ſacrifices with ſolemn prayers 
to God, that all the plagues which they, or their country had deſer- 
ved, might light on t ad of the victim; and ſo they themſelves 
eſcape ?, And hereupon they thought that all their ſins did meet 
upon it, and defile it to that degree, that none, who had touched it, 
dared to return home till they had waſhed, and purifyed themſelves, 
Suidas reports of the Greeks, % Quod, ei, gui malis averruncandis 
„ guctannis deſtinatus erat, fic imprecabantur, fit rig neſtrum, Boe 
« et, ſalus and redemptio. © Atque ita illum in more projiciebant, quaſe 
« Neptung sacrum pertolventes. Servius tells,“ Maſilients, que» 
10 ties pertilentia laborabant, unus ic ex pauperibus offerebat, alendus anne 
« integro publicis & purioribus ibis. Hic postea, ornatus_verbenis 
% veitibus ſacrit, | circumducebatur per totam divitatem cum exte 
& cratichibus, ut in iptum reciderent mala totius civitatis 3 ł fic pro- 
« jiciebatur,” But we have ſtayed too long in refuting this mad 
and ungrounded conceit. | 5 | 1 

VI. Some, to prove that the works of providence, particularly his 
ſorbearance to ſinners and bounty to them, do call men to repen- 
tance without the word, urge the apoſtle's words, Rom. 2. 4.. * Or 
«© deſpiſeſt thou the riches of his gaggnels and forbearance, and 
« long-ſ{uffering, not * that tie goodneſs of God leadeth 
* thee. to repentance ?” To this we anſwer, © bh 


; Te f 24. 2 ; u 1. 4 
: „ See A, Ws Letter, Oracles of Reaſon, pag- l , * We 
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4. Divines, and thefe not a few, nor of the loweſt form, do un- 
derſtand this whole context, of the Jews ® ; and they urge reaſont 
for it that are not contemptible. If this opinion hold, no more 
can be drawn from theſe words, than what has been already grant - 
ed without any prejudice to 6ur cauſe, viz. That this diſpenſation, 


where perſons are otherwiſe under a call to repentance, gives time 


to repent, and enforces the obligation of that call they are under. 


| er but to obviate the abuſe 


© Greek, enn be ſaved by any other mean, In the 17 vetſe, he ad- 


2, Bot to cut off all pretence of any plea, from this ſcripture, we 
ſhall take under cur confideration, the apoſtle's whole diſcourſe 
from the 16. verſe of the 1. chap. to the 4. verſe of the 3d, and 
| 467 a View of theſe words, and other paſſages inſiſted upon to the 
ame purpoſe, with a ſpecial eye to the apoſtle's ſcope in the dif- 
courſe, and the particular deſign of every paſſage. And ; this we 
ſhall undertake, not ſo much out of = regard to this. objeQtion in 

feveral paſſages of this diſ- 

rle of the apoſtle, by one with whom we ſhall have juſt now oc- 
cafion ro debate almoſt every verſe in this ſecond chapter, If 
therefore out reſolution of the apoſtle's diſcourſe ſeem a little 
tedious at preſent, this diſadvantage will be compenſated by the 
light it will contribute for clearing many of the enſning objections. 
_ The apoſtle Paul, Rom. 1. 16. had afferted, that «& the Goſpel 
jg the power of God to ſalvation to every one that believes, to 
« the Jew firſt, and alſo to the Greek,” that is, it is the only pow- 
etful mean of ſalvation to perſons of all ſorts : neither Jew not 


vances au argument for proof of this aſſertion, which is plainly this; 
that revelation, which exhibits this righteousnefs that can pleaſe 


| God, and on the account whereof he accepts and juſtifies nner; 


and which exhibits the righteoufnefs of God, which is the only 
righteouſneſs, not u ender, or Ap nds, but from 
faith, that is, upon the teſtimony of the faithful God, who can nei- 
ther be deceived not deceive us, propoſes this righteoufneſs to our 


faith, is the only powerful mean of falyation ; But it is the goſpel _ 


= — 


only that doth reveal this righteouſneſs of God from faith, or upon 
the credit of divine teſtimony unto faith: Therefore the goſpel is 
the only powerful mean of God's appointment. pen 
This is plainly the apoſtle's argument ; and if we conſider it, we 


will find it to compriſe three afſertions ; 1. That the righteouſneſs 


of God revealed in the goſpel, and received by faith, is that on the 
gecount whereof, ſinners are accepted with and Juſtifyed before God. 

is is one brauch of his firſt propoſition, which he deſigns to ex- 
plain and comfirm afterwar at length. Here he only confirms it 
y hinting a proof of it from the prophet Habakkuk's word's, « the 
4% juſt ſhall live by faith,” that is, faith receiving the righteouſneſs 
of God revealed in the promiſe, is the, foundation. af all the godly 


on . Turret, vol. 1. Loc. 2. Queſt. 4. 
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their hopes of pardon, peace with God, grace to ſupport under tri- 
als, and a merciful deliverance from them. As it is by theſe things 
they live in troubleſome times, ſo it is the acceptance of this right- 
couſneſs, that gives them any right to theſe advantages. 2. His firſt 
opoſition implies this aſſertion, that this righteouſneſs of God revea» 
led in the goſpel, is the only effectual mean of acceptance with and 
juſtification before God z or, that there is no other way wherein any 
of the children of men may obtain thoſe advanzagee, fave this way 
of accepting by faith, the righteouſneſs of G n the credit or 
faith of his teſtimony ; this is the other branch of his firſt propoſi- 
tion. 3. The Apoſtle aſſerts in this argument, that the -*« goſpel doth 
« reveal this righteouſneſs of God ;” on which and which only, ac» 
ceptance with and juſtification before God are to be obtained, from 


_ to faith. This is the apoſtle's aſſumption or ſecond propo- 
tion, A; 

The apoſtle having hinted for the preſent, at a ſufficient proof of 
the firſt of theſe aſſertions, as has been ſaid, paſſes it. He lays aſide 
likewiſe the third of theſe aſſertions, deſigning to clear it afterwards: 
And addreſſes himſelf to the proof of the ſecond in the enſuing diſ- 
courſe from chap. 1. verſe 18. to chap, 3. verſe 20. or thereabout. - 

The propoſition then which our apoſtle ſpends the whole context 
under conſideration in proof of, is, « that there is no other way 
« whereby a finner can obtain juſtification before, or acceptance 
« with God, but by faith ” Or that neither Gentiles nor | 
« can be juſtifyed before God by their own works, 

This he demonſtrates, firſt agaiaſt the gentiles in particular, from 
chap. 1. verſe 18. to chap, 3. verſe 16. according to our preſent 
ſuppoſition, or conceſſion to our adverſaries. Next, he proves the 
ſame in particular againſt the Jews, 2. to verſe 8. of chap. 3. 
And from thence to the cloſe of his di 
ſame in general againſt all mankind whether jews or gentiles. 

1. Then, he demonſtrates againſt the gentiles in particular, that 
they cannot be juſtifyed before God by the works they may pre- 
tend to have done in obedience to the law of nature, by the enſu- 
ing arguments, which we ſhall not reduce into ſorm ; but only pro- 
poſe the force .of them, by laying down in the moſt natural and 
eaſy order, the propoſitions whereof do conkiſt. 5 

i The apoſtle infinuates, verſe 18. That the gentiles bad ſome 
notions of truth concerning God, and the worſhip due to him from 
the light of nature, verſe 18. though they impriſoned them: And 
what he inſinuates, he directiy proves, verſe 19, 20, - 

II. He afferts, that they did not*walk anſwerably to theſe 
notices but detained them in unrighteouſneſs ; that is, they ſup» 
preſsed, bore them down, and would not allow them that directive 

A claimed ; but in oppoſitiom, 

12 , | 


urſe he demonſtrates the 
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to them went on in fin. This he had intimated in the general 
verſe 18, and he proves it, verſe 21, 22, 23. | | 
III. He proves, that the wrath of God is revealed from heaven, 
eſpecially by inſtances of ſpiritual plagues, the moſt terrible of all 
judgments, againſt them for their counteracting thoſe notices of 
truth, This he had alſo intimated, verſe 18. and'proves it, verſe 
24, 2 7 26. 8 £ . FER 

| iv; He ſhews, that the gentiles being thus, by the juſt judge 
ment of God, given up and left to.cthemſclves, did run on from evil 
to worſe in all ſorts of abominations; and thereby did render their 
own condemnation the more ſure, inevitable and intolerable. This 
he does from verſe 26 to 32. 4 Caron gn e 
V. To confirm this further, verſe 32, he ſhews, that the fact can- 
not be denyed, in regard that they both practised thoſe evils them- 
ſelves, and made themſelves guilty by their virtual approbation of 
them in others: Nor could it be excuſed, ſince they could not but 
know, if they attended to the light of nature, tlrat ſuch groſs abom- 
inations are worthy of death. "3:4 

VI. The apoſtle having in the laſt verſe of chap. 1. mentioned 
this aggravation. of their ſins, that they were againſt knowledge, 
takes occaſion thence to proceed to a-new argument, whereby he at 
once confirms what he had ſaid about their ſinning againſt know- 
ledge, chap. 1, verſe 32. and further evinces his main point, that 

muſt inevitably be condemned by a new argument, which he 
lays down in the enſuing aſſertions, either expreſsed or infinuate. 
1. He takes notice, ; the gentiles, if he ſpeaks'of them, do 
themſelves practiſe thoſe things, which they judge and condemn 
others for. | | | Hef 

2. He takes it for granted, as well he may, that he who con- 
demns any practice of another, doth confeſs that that practice in 
itſelf is worthy of condemnation. Ke ns e 

3. He hereon infers, that the gentiles do practiſe thoſe things, 
which according to their own acknowledgment, are in themſelves 
worthy of condemnation. Now this concluſion directly fixes upon 
them the aggravation mentioned in the cloſe of the preceding 
chapter, viz. that they know the things they do to be worthy of 
death. And thus ſufficiently clears the connexion. 

4. He ſubſumes again, that the judgment of God being always 
according to truth, he will certainly condemn all, who do things 
that in truth are worthy of condemnation, verſe. 2. 

5. Hereon by an inevitable conſequence, verſe 3. he concludes, 
that God will certainly condemn the gentiles, which is the main 

int. | 1 
42 — As an inference from the whole, he concludes, that as any 
— au of eſcape is vain, ſo they are precluded from all excuſe, or 

w of ground for * ＋ againſt the ſentence of God, 
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which by their own acknowledgement proceeds only againſt prac- 


tices, that are in truth worthy of condemnation. | | 
VII. The apoſtle having thus Jocked them up, as it were, under 
unavoidable condemnation, proceeds verſe 4, to cut off their re- 
treat to that, wherein ſome of them took ſanctuary. They con- 
cluded, that God, who did forbear them, while they went on in 
ſin, and allowed them to ſhare ſo deep in his 3 would not 
puniſh them ſo ſeverely. To cut off this plea, the apoſtle firſt taxes 
them as guilty of a grievous abuſe of this diſpenſation, while they 
drew encouragement from it to go ou in fin. 2. He argues them of 
== ignorance of the genuine rendency of this _— God. 
o argue thus, „ God ſpares me and is good to me, therefore I 
« may ſafely fn againſt him and bope for his impunity in commit» 
« ting known fin againſt him,” is mad and unreaſonable. Reaſon 
would ſay, „ God forbears me, and ſo gives me time; he adds to 
« former obligations I lay under to obey him by loading me with 
«© new kindneſſes, therefore I ſhould be the more ſtudious to pleaſe 
« him, and avoid theſe things, which I know will be offenſive to 
« him, and be aſhamed for former offences.“ This by the way is 
the full import of that expreſſion, the goodneſs of God leading to 
repentance. But of this more anon. 3. Hereon verſe. 5. he infers 
that their abuſe of this diſpenſation and their not returning to o- 
bedienee, or anſwering the obligations laid on them inereaſes theit 
gui, and ſo lays up materials for an additional libel, and a mote 
ighly accented puniſhment, verſe 5. 4G att HTS 
Having thus ſhortly given an account of the ſcope. and meaning 
of the words, I ſhall next lay down a few ſhort obſervations _ 
ſubverſive of any argument that can be drawn from them. 
1. None can ſay, that the perſons, who were under this diſpenſa- 
tion did, in fact, underſtand it to import a call to repentance. - The 
apoſtle accuſes them of ignorance of this, and of abuſing it by draws 
ing encouragement from it, that they ſhould eſeape punithment, 
though they went on in fn. | | 1. 
2. It is plain, the apoſtle's ſcope led him to no more, but this, to 
evince, that this diſpenſation afforded them no ground to hope for 
impunity, no encouragement to proceed in a courſe of known ſin, 
that it did aggravate the guilt of their continuance in ſuch ſins, and 
enforce the obligations, they otherwiſe were under to abſtinence- 
from them and the practice of neglected duties. This is all the 
words will bear, and all that the ſcope requires. 28 ; 
3. The apoſtle is proving, as we have clearly evinced above, that 
the perſons, with whom he is now dealing, without recourſe to the 
goſpel revelation, are ſhut up from all acceſs to juſtification before 
God, acceptance with him, pardon and ſalvation ; certainly there- - 
fore he cannot in this place be underſtood to intend, that theſe 
perſons were under means ſufficient to lead them to that repens» 


* 
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tance, upon which they might be aſſured of forgiveneſs and peace 
with God. | 

4. This fame 
unto the goſpel revolation, 4s 17. 30. ſpeaking to the heathens at 
Athens, he ſays,—* The times of this ignorance God winked at; 


« but now commandeth all men every where to repent,” Here it 


is plain, 'that men left to the light of nature, are left without this 
call, until the goſpel come 2nd give this invitation. 5 

5. Wherefore we may from the particular ſcope of this verſe, the 
general ſcope of the apoſtle's diſcourſe, and his plain declarations 
upon other occaſions, conclude, 1. That the repentance he here 
intends; is not that repentance to which the promiſe of pardon is in 
the goſpel annexed ; but only an abſtinence from theſe evils, which 
their conſciences condemn them for, and the return to ſome ſort of 
performance of the material part of known, but deſerted duty. Fre- 
quent mention is made of ſuch a repentance in ſcripture ; but no- 
where is pardon promiſed upon it. 2. This leading imports no 
more, but that the diſpenſation we ſpeak of, diſcovers this return to 

be duty, and gee ſpace or time for it. | y 

6. To confirm what has been now ſaid, it is to be obſerved, that 
our apoſtle acquaints us, that this forbearance and goodneſs is exer- 
ciſed towards the 4 veſſels ofrwrath fitted to deftrution”, Rom. g. 22. 
- which ſufficiently intimates that this diſpenſation of itſelf, gives no 
aſſurance of to thoſe, who are under it, but is conſiſtent with 
' a fixed purpoſe of puniſhing them. Yet without this aſſurance, it 

is there ſhould ever be any call to repentance, that can be 
available to any of mankind, or anſwer the hypotheſes of thoſe, with 


whom we have to do. w | | 
5- the apoſtle introduces a diſcourſe of 


VII. In the cloſe of verſ. 
the laſt judgment for two ends: firſt, to cut off thoſe abuſers of 
God's goodneſs from all hope of eſcape. He has before ſhewed that 
they have ſtored up fins, the cauſes of wrathz and here he ſhews 
there is a judgment defigned, wherein they will reap as they have 
ſown. us the words following are a confirmation of the forego- 
ing argument, and enforce the apoſtle's main ſcope. Secondly, he 
goes it for clearing the righteouſneſs of God from any imputation 
that the diſpenſation he had been ſpeaking of, viz. his forbearance 
und neſs towards finners, might tempt blind men to throw u- 
pon it: and this he does by ſhewing that this is not the time of re- 
tribution, but that there.is an 
wherein God will fully clear his righteauſneſs. To theſe two end: 
is this whole account of the laſt judgment ſuited, He tells them, 

that there is -a day of wrath and of the revelation of the righteous 
9 God. While he ſpeaks of the revelation of the righteous 
God, he tacitly grants that by this diſpen 


32 of ſor 
bearance, the righteouſneſs of God's judgment is way cloud- 


apoſtle elſewhere appropriates the call to repentance 


open and ſolemn diſtribution deſigned, 
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6 2 withal he intimates ths edn — 

time, a xed for its manifeſtation ; and thi i 

j of wi © juſtice of God 
were 


a day of wrath, that is a day wherein the vindictive j 
will ſignally manifeſt itſelf, in puniſhing ſuch ſinners, as they 

with whom he deals. In ſhort, he acquaints them that the deſign 
of this day is to reveal the righteous judgment of God, that, is, to 
manifeſt to the conviftion of gat and men, the righteouſneſs of 
God's proceedings toward the children of men, particularly as to 
rewards and puniſhments. It will be righteous, and therefore 
ſuch ſinners, as they ſhall not eſcape. 


It will be revealed to be 


ſuch ; and fo all ground of calumny will be taken away, To clear 


this, he gives an account of the concernments of that judgment; 
in ſo far as it is to bis purpoſe, wherein, eG. bo ; 


1. He teaches, that there will be an open retribution of rewards 


and puniſhments, God will render, &. 


2. He ſhews, that God will proceed in this retribution upon 0 


open and inconteſtible evidence. He will render according to 


works, The perſons who are to be puniſhed, ſhall to the convic- 


tion of onlookers, be convicted by their works of impiety z and the 

2 to whom the rewards are given, ſhall in like manner 
3. He ints them, that the diſtribution will be ſuitable to the 
character of the perſons, the nature and quality of their works. 
He will render according to their works ; that is, evil to the evil ; 
good to the good. This is all that is intended by , zecundum or 
according to: The meaning is not that he will render according to 
the merit of their works, For though I own, that God willpuniſh 


according to the juſt demerit of ſin; yet that is not intended here” 


by this phraſe according to words: for the word in its proper figni» 
cation, intimates not ſtrict or univerſal proportion betwixt the things 
connected by it; much leſs doth it particalarly import, that the 
one is the meritorious cauſe of the other: But the word is, in all 
languages, commonly taken in a more lax ſignification, to denote 
any ſuitableneſs betwixt the things conneQed by it, 80 our lord 
ſays to the blind men, Marth, 9. 29. According to your faith be 


« jt unto you. Who will ſay that faith, but eſpecially ſuch a 


lame one, as we have reaſon to think they had, did merit that mira · 


the word of itſelf does not import this, it cannot be taken ſo here, 
unleſs either other ſcriptures determine us to this ſenſe; or ſomething 
in the context fix this to be the meaning of it. To take it in this 
ſenſe as to rewards, is ſo far from having any countenance from o- 
ther ſcriptures, that it is directly contrary to the whole current of 
them. And when the word is taken in this ſenſe, then the ſcrip» 
tures plainly tell that we are not ſaved or rewarded by or accordin 

to our works of righteouſneſs, but according to: his mercy through 

6 * 


culous n unto it? Since then 


wv 
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6: Jeſus Chriſt, Tit. 3, 5. 6. Nor is there any thing in the text or 
context to incline us to take it in this 2 much on the con- 
trary to demonſtrate that this is not the meaning, at leaſt, with re- 
ſpect to rewards; for to ſay, that the reward ſhall be given us ac- 
cording-to our works, that is for our works, as meritorious of it, flat- 
ly contradicts the apoſtle's ſcope, which is to prove, that all man- 
kind, je ws and gentiles, do by their works merit only condemnation, 
and that none can expect upon them abſolution, much leſs reward, 
Beſides, the works here principally intended are not all our works, 
nor theſe, which, if any had, would have the faireſt pretence to 
merit, viz. the inward actings of grace, faith, love, &c. but out- 
ward works that are evidences of the inward temper and frame of 
the actors. This is evident from the word itſelf, from. the par- 
ticular - inſtances elſewhere condeſcended upon, when the laſt 
judgement is ſpoken of, and from the deſign of this general judge- 
ment. Ad : | n 
J. He ſhews, that this retribution will be univerſal, to every 
one, c. * L's 1 2 js ' f 
g. He illuftrates further the righteouſneſs of it, verſ. 7, by cha · 
1 izing the perſons who are to be rewarded, they are ſuch as do 
well, that is, whoſe actions openly ſpeak them good, and evict the 
honeſty of the principle whence they flow z they continue in well 
doing; their walk is uniform and habitually good ; flowing from a 
fixed principle, and not from an external, accidental cauſe z they 
continue patiently in this courſe, in oppoſition to all diſcourage- 
ments ;; nor do they aim at worldly advantage, but at that glory, 
- honour and immortality, which God ſets before, them. None but 
they, who are perfectly ſuch, ſhall have a reward, if it is ſought for 
according to the tenor of the covenant of works: And in this ſenſe 
not a few, nor they obſcure interpreters do take the words; as. if 
the apoſtle had ſaid, if there be any among you, who bave perfeQtly 
obeyed, ye ſhall be rewarded : But whereas I have cleared that none 
of you are ſuch, ye are cut off from any expectation of reward, 
But if the ſincerity of obedience is only intended, then the meaning 
is, that God will of his grace, according to his promiſe, and not for 
their works, give the reward to the Gncerely obedient ; and there- 
by will openly evince hisrighteouſneſs, in dealing with them exaQl 
according to the tenor of the covenant, to which they belong; ſo 
that no perſon, who has any juſt claim to reward founded upon 
either covenant, ſhall want it. een 
6. Te clear) the glory of God's righteouſneſs further, he ſpecifies 
the reward, viz. Eternal life, a reward ſufficient to compenſate any 
loſſes they have been at, evidences God's love to holineſs and his re- 
ard unto his promiſe. 0 53 
7. He, in like manner, elcars the matter farther, by giving a de 


a0 
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ſcription v. 8. of the perſons, who are to be condemned, Which 
evinces the apparent righteouſneſs of the ſentence to be paſſed a+ 
gainſt them, They are ſuch, againſt whom it will be made evident, 
that they have been contentious, that is, that they have oppoſed 
and ſuppreſsed the truths they knew, ſtiſfled convictions and de- 
tained them in unrighteouſneſs: ſuch as have not obeyed the truth, 
or walked up to their knowledge, but have obeyed unrighteouſneſo, 
following the inclinations of their corrupt hearts. As if the apoſtle 
had ſaid, the perſons who are to be rewarded are of a character, 
that ye can lay no manner of claim to, but your character is per- 
fectly that of thoſe, who are to be condemned. , , A 
8. He ſpecifies the puniſhment, indignation and wrath, + 
9. To fix the truth and importance of this deeper upon their 
minds, he repeats and enlarges upon this aſſertion, v. 9. 10. there- 


by aſſuring them that the matter is infallibly certain, and to give a ; 


fu evidence of the righteouſneſs of God, he adjeQts a clauſe | 
and repeats it twice over, viz. Firſt to the jew and alſo to the Gen- 
tile, wherein he ſhews the impartiality of God's proceedings. He 
will not ſuffer one ſoul, who bas any juſt claim to reward, to ga 
unrewarded, be he jew or gentile. He will not allow one ſinner, 
to whom puniſhment belongs, to eſcape unpuniſhed. The jews pri- 
vileges ſhall not ſave them, if guilty, but judgment ſhall begin firſt 
at the houſe of God; nor ſhall the bare want of privileges prejudge 
the gentiles. | | _— 

10. To confirm this, he adduces an argument from the nature 
of God, v. 11; viz. That with him there is no reſpect of per- 
ſons, that is, no unjuſt partiality toward perſons, upon conſidera» 
_ that do not belong unto the rule, whereby the cauſe is to 

tryed. | | | wt aft n. 

11. To ſtrengthen this and obviate objections, v. 12, he aſſerts, / 
that God will proceed impartially in judging them according to the 
moſt unexceptionable rule. He will condemn; the jews for their 
tranſgreſſions of that law, which he gave to them. He will con- 
demn the gentiles, not for the tranigreſſion of the written law, 
which they had not, but for their fins againſt the law of nature, 
which they had. And ſo neither of them ſhall have ground to 
2 againſt the rule, according to which God proceeds with 

m. Ex | | Pg rey? 
12, Hence he takes occaſion, v. 13. to repel an objection or plea”. 
of the jews, who might fancy, that they ſhould not be puniſhed or 
periſh, to whom God had given the privilege of the written law. 
'Co cut off this plea he tells them, that where perſons expect juſ- 
tification by the law, it is not the knowledge of the law, or hear- 
ing of it, but obedience to it that will be ſuſtaĩned. Here he does. 
not ſuppoſe that any ſhall be juſtifyed by doing the law 4 nay, he 
proves the contrary. It is ey is deſign, in the whole 


* 
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diſcourſe, to do ſo: but he ſhews, that the plea of the jews, that 
they had the law, is inſufficient, as if he had ſaid, be it granted, that 
juſtification is to be had by the law; yet, even upon that ſuppoſi- 
tion, ye have no title to it, unleſs ye perfectly obey it. The law 
pleads for none, but thoſe who do ſo. And ſince none of you 
do thus obey it, as ſhall be evinced anon, ye muſt periſh, as I ſaid, 
v. 12. | | we 
13. Whereas the gentiles might plead, it would be hard treat - 
ment if they ſhould be condemned, fince they were without the 
law ; he demonſtrates, that they could not except againſt their own 
condemnwion, upon this ground, becauſe altho' they wanted the 
written law, yet they had another law, vis. that of nature; 
for the breaches of which they might juſtly be condemned. That 
they had ſuch a law he proves againſt them, v. 14, 15. firſt, from 
7 He tells them that by the guidance of mere nature 

they did the works of the law, that is, they performed the mater- 
ial part of ſome of the duties, which the law enjoins, and thereby 
—— acquaintance with the law, or as he words it, (they ſhew 


« the work of the law written in their hearts,” that is, the remain- 


ders of their natural light, or reaſon, performs the work of the law 
commanding duty, and forbidding Gn. Secondly, he proves, that th 

have ſuch a law the working of their conſcience. He whoſs 
conſcience accuſes him for not doing ſome things, and 
for doing other things, knows that he was obliged to 
and omit the other, and conſequently has ſome knowledge of the 


- - Jaw. This is the apoſtle's ſcope, v. 14, 15. 80 that} fer, in the 
firſt 


beginning of v. 14. refers to and renders a reaſon of the firſt clauſe 
of v. 12. that they who had “ finned without the law, viz. the 
« written Jaw, ſhall periſh without the law,” that is, not for vio- 
lating the written law, which they had not. E 45 

14. Having removed theſe objections, he concludes his account 
of the laſt judgment, v. 16. wherein he 
whom it belongs originally. to judge, it is God, 25%, who the per- 
ſon is to whom the viſible adminiftration is committed, it is Jeſus 


Chriſt. 3/3, What the matter of that judgement is, or what will be 


judged, it is the ſecrets of hearts, Although works will be infiſted 
upon avs evidences for the conviction of onlookers of the righte- 
ousneſs of God, in his diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments ; yet 
the ſecrets of men will alſo be laid open, for the further confe 
of finners, and juſtification of the _— of God againſt them. 
II. Now the apoſtle having proven, t the gentiles arc all un- 
der condemnation, and fo cannot be juſtifyed by any works they 
can do; and having likewiſe removed the jews that fell in his way, 
he next directly to prove the ſame againſt t he jews in 

ular and anfwers their objections from chap. 2. verſ. 1 to 
. chap. 3 verſ. 8. inclufive, 13 | 


es him 
the one 


gives them an account to 
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To prove his charge againſt the jews, he makes uſe only of one 
argument, which is yet — of bearing the weight of — Cone 
cluſffons or inferences. To — we muſt take notice, 


that the apoſtle here is dealing with thoſe jews, who ſought to be 


juſtifyed by works. And, 
1. By way of conceſſion, he grants them ſeveral privileges above 
the Gentiles from verſe 15. to verſe 20. incluſive, vis. that 
were called jews; that they had the law, on which they re 
and pretended ſome peculiar intereſt in God, as being externally in 
covenant with him, verſe 19. of which they boaſted ; that they had 
ſome knowledge of the law, and pretended themſelves capable of 
guiding others. This he grants them in a variety of expreſſions; 
verſe. 18, 19, 20. By which the apoſtle ſecretly taxes their vanity, 
5 that whatever they had in point of privilege, ' they 
ed it. s ; T 5 . IT 257%,” 

2. The apoſtle charges them with a practical contradiction to this 
their knowledge, and this he makes good againſt them, particularly 
againſt their higheſt pretenders, their teachers, 1. By condeſcending 
on ſeveral inſtances, wherein they were guilty and appealing to their 
conſciences for the truth of them, ' verſes 22, 23. which I hall not 


* 


infiſt in explaining. 2. He proves it further by à teſtimony of 
ſcripture, verſe 24. wherein God complains, that their provocatiot 


were ſuch, as tempted the gentiles to blaſpheme his nam. 


This is the argument, the concluſion he leaves to themſelves to 


draw. And indeed it will bear all the concluſions formerly laid 
down agaiuſt the gentiles, Whatever their kno was, 


by it, verſe 13. but might expect to periſh for their tranſgreſhon'of 


it, according to verſe 12. They finned againſt knowledge, and 


deſerved as ſevere reſentments as the gentiles, chap, 1. verſe 32. 


They could not pretend ignorance ; for they taught others the ci] 


, and ſo were without excuſe, Chap. 2. verſe 1. | 1 enn 
Apoſtle next proceeds to anſwer their objectious. The" firſt 


whereof is brought in, verſe, 25. The ſhort of it is this; The 


jews pretended they had circumeiſion, the ſeal of God's 
and fo claimed the privilegeswof it. This objeQion is not d 
propoſed, but the anſwer anticipating it is introduced as a con 
tion or reaſon enforcing the coneluſion aimed at, vis. That 
could not be juſtifyed by the law: And therefore it is, that we find 
the cauſal particle or in the begginning of the verſe · This much 
for the manner, wherein the objection is introduced. To this ob- 
jection the apoſtle anſwers, - aten n e n 
1. By a conceſſion, * circumciſion v 


profiteth if cos keep 
the law,” that is, if thou p my obey the commands, inen thou 
may'ſt in juſtice demand the privileges of the covenant, aud plead 


the ſeal of it, as a pledge of the 5258 of God in dhe promifenůn 
3 ö 5 


were not doers, but breakers of the law, and ſo could not be ſuſtifyed 


4 
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2. He anſwers directly by ſhewing, that this ſeal Ggniſyed juſt 
nothing as to their claim of a legal righteouſneſs, becauie they were 
breakers of the law, But if thou be a breaker of the law, thy 
circumciſion. is made uncircumciſion.” The ſhort of the matter 
is this ; this ſeal is only a conditional engagement of the faithfulneſs 
of God ; It does not ſay, thou-ſhall get the privileges whether thou 
perform the condition or not: 80 that by this means, if the con- 
dition is not performed, ye have nothing to aſk, and ye are as re- 
mote from a claim to the reward, as they who want tbe ſesl. 
3. The apoſtle, to illuſtrate and — what he had ſaid about 
the-unprofitableneſs of circumciſion in caſe of tranſgreſſion, ſhews, 
that a gentile, upon ſuppoſition that it were poſſible, obeying the 
law, but wanting the ſeal of the covenant, would have a better title 
to the privileges promiſed, than a Jew, who had the ſcal, but want - 
ed the obedience, verſe 26. Therefore if the uncircumcilion keep 
* the righteouſneſs of the law,” that is, if a gentile, ſhould yield 
that obedience the law requires, ſhall not his -uncircumcibon 
2 counted for eircumciſion ? That is, ſhall not he, notwithſtand- 
og he wanteth the outward ſign of circumciſion, be allowed to 
plead an intereſt in the bleſſings promised to obedience, and to inſiſt 
upon the faithfulneſs of God for the performance: of the. promiſes 
made to the obedient, of which circumciſion is the fign ? The reaſon 
of this is plain, circumciſion ſeals the performance of promiſe to the 
obedient, the gentile obeying has that which is the ground whereon 
the faithfulneſs of God is engaged to perform the promiſe, v:z. 
obedience, and ſo a real title to the thing promised, though he want 
the outward ſign: Whereas the diſobeying Jew has only the ſeal, 
which ſecures nothing, but upon the condition of that obedience, 
which he has not yielded. This is only ſpoken by way of ſuppoſi- 
tion, not as if any of the gentiles had yielded ſuch obedience ; For 


be has plainly proven the contrary before. Plainly the apoſtle's 


reaſon is this, carcumeiſion-is an engagement for the performance 
of the promiſe to the obedient. The diſobedient Jew has therefore 
no title to the promiſe 3 whereas the gentile that obeys, having that 
obedience, to which the promiſe is made, has a real right to it, 
and ſo might expect the performance. of it, as if he had the 
outward ſ whe wb Gs 4 ri ait 7 4100 Ti 
4, To clear yet further the unproſitableneſs of circumciſion with- 
out 1 apoſtle, upon the foreſaid ſuppoſition, ſhe ws, that 
the gentile obeying would not only have the better title ; but his o- 
bedience would ſignally contribute to the clearing of the juſtice 
of God, in condemning the diſobedient jew, verſe 27. And 
ſhall: not uncircumeiſibn which is by nature, if it fulfill the 
#law, judge thee, who by the letter and circumciſion docſt tranſgteſs 
the law, that is, if a gentile wanting circumciſion and the ſecurity 
theteby-given, with. the, other advantages wich the jews have, diſcu- 
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ver the inexcuſableneſs of your diſobedience, who have the letter 
and circumciſion or the written law, id at, who have a clearer rule 
of duty and a plainer promiſe... nen His 
5. To remove quite the foundation of this objeQion, the apoltle- 
clears the real deſign of circumciſion, and the character of the per: 
ſon to whom the advantages do belong, verſe 28. 20. wherein he; __ 
ſhews negatively, that the jew to whom the promiſes. do belong, is 
not every one who belongs to that nation, or is outwardly a jew; 
And that the circumciſion, to which the promiſes are abſolutely: - 
made, is not the ourward circumciſion which is in the fleth, verſc 
28. but poſitively, that the jew, m whom the promised bleilings be- 
long, is he who is a jew inwardly, that is, who has that inward, 
frame of heart which God requires of his people ; and the circum» 
ciſion, to which bleſſings are abſolutely promised, is that inward te- 
novation of heart, which is the principle of the obedience required, 
by, and accepted of God, verſe 99g. —-» 
This objection being removed out of the way, the:apoſtle. pro- 
ceeds to anſwer an inſtance againſt What he has now ſaid in the 
/ three or four firſt verſes of the 3d chap. the objection is propoſed 
verſe 1. and is in ſhort this, by your reaſoning, would the — lay, 
we have no advantage beyond the , gentiles, and cixcumciſon 1s 
utterly unprofitable,//, To this he anſwyertrs. 
1. By denying flatly what is aſſerted. in the objection, declaring, 
that notwithſtanding of all this, the Jews, had every way the ad- 
vantage. four SPY V2 en nee oh arte vSinu? 
2. Leſt this ſhould, appear a vain aſſertion, he clears it by an in- 
ſtance of the higheſt conſequence, viz. that they had d the gracles | 
% of God”, which the gentiles wanted, wherein that relief againſt 
tranſgreſſions, which the gentiles were ſtrangers to, is revealed, as. 
he expreſly teaches afterwards, verſe. 21. As if the apoſtle had 
ſaid, tho' ye Jews fail of obedience, and ſo. are cut off from 
juſtification by the law as a covenant of works; yet. ye. have. a. 
righteouſneſs revealed to you in the law and the prophets, verſe 21. 
to which the ſinner may betake himſelf for relief; this the gentiles, 
who want the law and the prophets, know nothing of. ER ' 
3. He clears, that this is a great advantage, notwithſtanding that 
many of the Jews were not the better for it, verſe: 3. thus at once 
anticipating. an objection that might be moved, and; confirmi 2 
what he had ſaid. What if ſome did not believe, that is, — | 
ſome have fallen ſhort of the advantages of this revelation, ſhall we 
therefore ſay it was not in itſclf a privilege? Nayy it is in itſelf 
2 privilege, and they by their own fault in not believing, bave for- 
ſeited the advantage of it to themſelves only g = for ſhall their un- 
belief make the faith of God without effect ?“ That is, afluredly . 
believers. will not be the worſe dealt with for the unbelief of others; 
but they will obtain the advantage of the promiſes. 2 
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We have infiſted' much longer upon this context than was de- 
figned, but we hope that they who conſider that the le's ar 
ments and his whole purpoſes, are directly levelled at that which is 
the main ſcope of theſe papers, will not reckon this a faulty di 
fion And beſides, we ſhall immediately ſee the uſefulneſs of this, 
in order to remove the foundation of a great many objections drawn 
from this context by Mr. Humfrey ; ſome of whoſe notions we 
| _— ITO we have removed one objectſon more, and 
* 16 is. . 0 P 7 $0 $7 1 
VII. The words of the apoſtle Paul to the Athenians, acts 19, 
27. are made uſe of to this purpoſe. The apoſtle tells them in the 
ing words, that the God whom he preached, was he who 
* made worlds, hath made of one blood all nations of men, for 
«to dwell on all the face of the carth, and hath determined the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation ; that 
«they ſhould ſeek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him 
„ and find him, though he be not far from every one of us: For 
«in him we live and move and have our being.“ The ſum of 
what is pleaded from this teſtimony amounts to this, that men left 
to the light of nature are in duty bound to ſeek the Lord ; that 
God is not far from them, but he may be found; and that if they 
will feel after him, that is, trace theſe dark diſcoveries of him, in 
the works of creation and providence, they may haply find him. 
For unfwer to this we ſay, 1. No word is here to be ſtretched 
further than the occaſion and ſcope of the apoſtle requires and al- 
lows. 2, The occafion of this diſcourſe was, that Paul _ at 
r upon the worſhip of idols, and oy | 
the one true God, which moved him with wrath, and gave occaſion 
to this diſcourſe : the evident ſcope whereof is to ſhew, that they 
were to blame, that they overlooked the true God, and gave that 
worſhip: to idols, which was only to be given to God, For cen» 
vineing them of this, 3. He clears, that the true God, by his works 
of creativn and ence had in ſo far'difcoyered himſelf, that if 
by theſe works hoy” mon after the knowledge of him, they might 
find him ſo far, or know ſo much, as to underſtand that he alone was 
the true God, to whom divine worſhip was due. 4. He owns, that 
indeed theſe diſcoveries were but dark, to wit, in compariſon of 
the diſcoveries he had made of himſelf in the word; which is ſuf- 
Keiently intimated by that expreſſion of feeling after him, they might 
find him, fo fat as to deliver them from that groſs idolatry and ne- 
glect of him they were involved in. Here is all that the ſcope holds 
out: but he does not ſay, that they might find him, fo as to obtain 
the ſaving knowledge of bim thoſe works of providence : but on 
the contrary he tells, that * God winked at the times of ignorance”, 
chat iv, ſeemed as if he did not notice men, and in his holy and ſo- 
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rereign juſtice left them to find by their own experience, which by 
an —— they had, that they could not arrive to the ſaving knowe 
ledge of God ; though they might, as has been juſt now ſaid, have 
gone ſo far 2s diſintangle themſelves from that graſs idolatry for 
which he now reproved them. He does not ſay, that God then 
called them to ſaving repentance, gave them any diſcovery of hig 
purpoſe of mercy, and thereon invited them to peace accep- 
tance: but on the contrary, he tells, that now he calls all men e- 
very where to repent, verſe 30. which ſufficiently intimates that 
they had not that call before. In a word, it is not that ſeeking: or 
finding of God, or that nearneſs to God which is here intended, 
that elſewhere the ſcripture ſpeaks of, when it treats about men's 
caſe who are living under the goſpel, and have God in Chriſt reveal- 


| ed, and the goſpel call to turn to, ſeek after and find him to their 


own ſalvation ; as the ſcope of the place fully clears. Any one that 
would ſee this place fully conſidered, may find it done by the learn» 
ed Dr. Owen, in that accurate, though ſhort digreſſion concerning 
univerſal grace, inſerted in his Theolog. Pantodap. pag. 33- There 
likewiſe is that other ſcripture, As 14. v. 15, 16, 17. largely con» 
fidered. . On which I ſhall not now inſiſt, ſeeing there is nothing in 
it that has the leaſt appearance of oppolition to what we have aflert- 
ed, if not that God is there ſaid, 4 not to have left himſelf without 
« witneſs” among the nations, in as much as he «did good to them, 
« gave them fruitful ſcaſons, &c.” This is all granted ; but theſe 
neceſſaries of life are no witneſs that God deſigned for them mercy 
and forgivenels, as has been made appear above, and as the ſpirit 
of God tells us there; for God ſuffered them to walk in their 
own ways. . | 6 ares | p 

VIII. Some alledge, that there is a law of grace connatural to man 
in his lapſed ſtate, and that in ſubſtance it is this, that God will 
pardon ſinners upon their repentance ; and they tell us, that this law 


of grace is as much written in the heart of lapſed man, as the law of - 


nature was Written in the heart of innocent man, To this pur 
ſpeaks Mr. Humirey in his Peaceable Disquiſtions*, and that with 
uch an air of confidence, as might make one expect better proof 
than he has offered, | | Pp 
We ſhall juſt now examine Mr. Humfrey's arguments. As to 
the notion iticlf of a connatural law of grace written in the hearts 
of all mankind in this lapſed condition, we look upon it as abſolute. 
ly falſe. It cont radicts ſcripture, reaſon and experience, My de- 
fon excuſeth me from the uſe of ſcripture arguments. Experience 
I need not inſiſt upon, after what has been already ſaid. Regſon 


of theſe three accounts; either, becauſe we are born w 


will not allow us to call any law connatural to man, ſave * 


* Peaceable Diſquiſitions. Ch, 4 p. 26 
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knowledpe of it; or; becauſe it lies fo open and is ſo ſuited to our 
rational faculties, that any man, who has the uſe of reaſon, can 
ſearce miſs thinking of it, or, at leaſt, refuſe his afſent to it, when 
it is propoſed to him; or finally becauſe it is neatly connected with 
notions and principles that are ſelf-evident, and is eaGly dedacible 


from them.” Now this diſcovery of merey to ſinners merely upon 


repentance is connatural in none of theſe ſenſes. © I know no truth 
that is connatural in the firſt ſenſe. The mgenions Mr. Locke has 
ſaid enough againſt this“. In the ſecond ſenſe, it is not connatural: 
Who will tell me, that this is a ſelf evident propoſition, while fo 
great a part of the more knowing and judicious part of mankind, 
not only refuſe their aſſent to it, but reject it as a plain untruth ? 
Yea, 1 doubt if any man that underſtands the caſe, and knows no- 


_ thing of the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, will give bis aſſent to it. In the 


laſt ſenſe it is not connatural ; for if it were ſo, it were eaſily de- 
monſtrable by theſe ſelf-evittent principles, to which it is nearly alli- 
ed: which when Mr. Humfrey ſhall have demonſtrated from theſe 

nciples or any other for him, we ſhall then conſider it; but this 


am apprehenſive will never be done. In a word, all theſe truths, 


which with any tolerable propriety of ſpeech can be called conna- 


tural, if they are not ſelf-evident, are yet ſuch, as admit of an eaſy 


demonſtration. And it is fooliſh to call any truth connatural, un- 
leſs it is ſuch; as either needs no proof, or it is eaſily demonſtrable, 
This is ſufficient to overthrow this notion, 


Before we conſider the arguments which Mr. Humfrey advances 
for his opinions, I ſhall offer to the reader a more full view of it in 


his own words. He then aſſerts, „ that there is a connatural law 


« of grace written in the heart of man, that ie, that this law of 


« Japſed nature, this law of grace, or remedying law, is written in 
e the heart of man in regard of his fallen nature, no leſs than the 


« Jaw of pure nature itſelf was, The law of nature, ſays he, as 1 


« take it, is the dictates of right reaſon, deelaring to us our duty to 
„ God, to ourſelyes and to our neighbours ; and the light of the 
«fame reaſon will dictate to us, when we have failed in that duty, 


«to repent and turn to God with truſting to his mercy and pardon - 


« if we do ſo, and not elſe, We do find it legible in our hearts, 


1 that God is good and wiſely gracious to conſider our loſt eſtate, 

 « and pity our infirmities and neceſſary frailty f.“ After he had 
told us of a threefold promulgation of this law of grace, under the 
Patriarchs, by Moſes and Chriſt, which he calls three editions of 

the ſame law 4 he ſubjoing, (Now I ſay, that though the heathen 


'« be not under (or have not) this law of grace, in the third and laſt 


= ſetting out, or in the ſtate under the goſpel; yet they are under 


| * Human Underſlanding. Lib. 1. N. Penceable Diſquiſi: ions, Ch. 4. 
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« it lor baue it) in dhe ſtate: of the ancients; or ia they had it inthe 


_ « firſt promulgatioh ; and upon ſuppoſition that any of them de, 


« according to the light they have, live up in ſincerity ta this lau, 

6, ] dare not be the man, that ſhall deny, but n of 
„our Bord Jeſus Chriſt (procuring this law or coyenant for them, 
« as for us and all the world) they ſhall be ſavedeven.as we.“ And 


n little beſbre he ſays, 44 Theſe: characters thus engraven in the 


« heart of man, is the ſame law of grace in its: fade, comets 
«6, which is more largely paraphraſed upon in the 


SBurely the a Pink bed o reds difeoatrnatraraicke dase ef | 
| the beathen world from this-gentleman, when he tells us emphati- 


, ** that they are Atrangers from the covenants'of promiſe,” chat 
« they are without God,“ that, is, without the faving knowledge: of 
God z; for another ſenſe the word will ſcarce hear; that 


. 6 are-without- Chriſt, without hope, afar. off, &.“ But it is not 
my deſign to offer ſcripture arguments againſt this anti ſeri . praral 
T 


dividity.. ; I leave this to others; and proceed to his proc | 
ſhall I in the confideration of them take notice of everything that 
might, be juſtiy quarrelled ; but only hint at/the main fault. 
255 He reaſons to 40 dle ed, If there is no connataral law of. grace 
written in the heart of man, then none of thoſe, who. lived — 
Moſes could be ſaveds inaſmuch as there was then no other law 
by which they could be ſaved. This argument he-borrows from 
Suarez, and concludes it triumphantly thus t which is a truth ſo 
« evident, as makes. the proof of tha law, by rr to 
« be good i ee 
Bar for. all this anita Fly Lthink chis argument hes a double 
faults, 1, It. proves. not the point, viz. that there is a lam of grace 


Written in the hearts of all men by nature ; but only that there was 


ſuch a law: written in their hearts who were ſaved. 2. This arg u- 
ment ia built; upon a ſuppoſition: that is 2 falſe, viz; that there 
was no other way that they could be faved, but hy the la} apes 
written ia their hearts, This, I ſay, is falſe z for were ſaved: 

the goſpel diſcovery of Chriſt,in the; prom iſe; revealed-.to them 

God z and wherein the generality of — Lord's people were more 
fully inſtructed by the patriatche, who were ptenchers of tighteonſ- 
neſs. And this revelation and preaching was tothem inſtead of tha 


wirinen J Thus we ſee this —— e proves juſt 


nothin 7710 off! 155 Nudes H£23.469 eren 

II. qe Tv from Abraham's: pleading withiGod on-bebalf of 
the righteous men in Bodom. Mere hie chinks it evident, that eres 
were righteous men. He proves, there wers / none righteous then 


_ according to the tenor of the cavenant of works, and chæreſore co 
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Ane abet theſe righteous perfons. tis Hong 10, nad; were, desk 
wich and according to the-covenant of grace, But now what does 
all this/prove ? Does it prove that theſe men were under the cove- 
nant of + and that wete dealt wich according to the tenor 
of it ? Well, I grant it. But what will be inſer from this, chat 
therefore all the world. were. under the covenant of grace, or ſhall 
| be dealt with according"to-its tenor # 1 would have thought that 
one who has read; Suarez, might know that this conclukon will not 
follow, _ IH chere had been any righteous men in Sodom, it is true 
they wers/uader the covennt of ace ; and I add, if 28 


- 
» 


7 no behen wulg of their life, or: ound of their hope, 
his connatural Law. of t Why thee they! | 

tion? Was not Abraham to whom God revealed: himſelf, and made 

22 979 —— 2 20 Mi 15 

not perſon ſo neur, eaſily reach them 7 


— deliverer of Sodom ſome e L and did 


made to Abraham, live in Sodom ? 
II. Ar. Humfrey tells ö 
| . to all the world, and that it never was re- 
pealed, and therefore all the world r 
pacity'of faluatio nm.. 
But 1. this, were it granted, will not Wa Mr, Humſreyv cums 
tural law rr 
. is wrixten in all their hearts: 
_ He muſt know very late of many f. people in England, who will ad- 
| 1 2. Nor will — tw that all the world are 
lation, eren-in its firſt edition, to uſe Mr. Hum- 
80 God once revealed to the world, hen it was 
iſtd in the family of Noah, the covenant of grace, and fo all 
this wotld had the eternal revelation ': Will Mr. 
hence infer, that all the deſcendunts of Noah, after fo long a tract of 
time, in ſo many different e, have ſtill the fame revolation? 
conſequence is It is as ſure as any 8 
be, thay very quickly moſt of the deſoendants-of Noah Joſt in fo for 
that revelation, or at leaſt corrupted it with their vain additions to 
that'it gold be of ad 0 n man, 3. Nor will 
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fall into deſuetude, and God fees not meet to renew the te 
to them or their poſteri way: 
IV. Mr. Humfrey wil bs point gentle, 488 it rote 
thus, © the doers of the law are fuſtifyed LI 2. ver. 13. Bat 
« the gentiles are doers of the ber- 22 fome of the geotiles are 
juſtifyed before God. : 
The concluſion of this argument is the dlrect antitheſis of that 
poſition, which the apoſtle makes it his buline(s in that hole con- 
text to prove, as is evident from the account already given of that 
2 This is pretty bold. But let us ſee how he proves] his mi- 
This he pretends to do from Rom. 2. 14. Where it is faid, 
char « the gentiles do by nature the things contained in the law, 
and fo are 4 doers of the law,” and conſequently mall be juſtified. 
Well, is this the way that this gentleman — ſeripture upon 
other occaſions ? I hope not. He has no regard to the feo Re, 
fign of the apoſtle's diſcourſe, All that the * apoſtle ſays here, is, 
that the gentiles are in ſo far 4 doers of the law,” that mes doing 
is proof that they have ſome knowledge of it. The "perſons 
who here are ſaid bo be doers of the law, are the very fame perſons 
of whom the a apoſtle ſays verſe 12. That they „ ſhall periſh with- 
« out the law,” But we have fully cleared this context before, aud 


thither I refer the reader, 

But Mr. Humfrey reforms his 4 and makes it run . 
he who Gincerety keeps the law, ſhall be juſtifyed according to that 
of our Lord, * keep he 3 if thou wilt enter into e- 

« ternal life ;“ and that of the apoſtle, „ God will render row he | 
« life to every one that patiently continues in well-doing 7” But 

ſubſumes he, Tone gentiles „ keep the law fiticerely /” And there» 

fore tis according to the goſpel, which requires not the rigour, but. 
accepts of ſincere obedience. 

As to our author's major, if the meaning of it be, that we ſhall, 
be juſtifyed before God for, or upon our Hncere obedience, accors 
ding to the goſpel, I crave leave to differ from him ; nor will the 
ſcriptures 3 by bim er it in this ſenſe, Thee firſt is a're- 


ference of a young man to the coyenant of works, who was not ſeeks | 
ing ſalvation, 4 eternal life by doing, in order to dilcover to him , 


© his own inability and his need of Chrift, But as to this commenta- 


tors may be conſulted. The other text T have cleared above. 

His minor I flatly deny; Well, but our author will prove it by 
new ſyllogiſm, whi h runs thus thas, he who yields ſuch obedjetice as 
the Jews, who are circumciſed i in Heart do, yield that lncere obedj- 
ence, upon which the goſpel accepts and juſtifles men : But the 
gentiles, or ſome of them yield ſach obedience. 


I have already entered my diſſent againſt the laſt clauſe of the 
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majors viz. . that the goſpel juſti6ios męn on ſincere, 
but it is my deſign to debate the point © | Rincaon with our au- 
thor at this time, and ſo I let this proppſitjon pals : Yet I again de- 


2 * minor, which our author eſſays. to prove thus, that ſome o 


e gentiles do ohey in that ſenſe, in which the Jews, who are cir- 
cumciſed inwardly or in heart, do obey : This he , pretends to de- 
monſtrate from the apoſtle g words, Rom. 2. 26, 27. Therefore 
«if the uncirgumcikon, keep the righteouſneſs of the law, &c. and 
« ſhall not uncircumcibon, which is by ngture, if it fulßl the 
4% Jaw, &c, : | | 


words ?: There is nothing like it, unleſs he take the antecedent of a 
hypothetick propoſition, for a plain affertion. But this antecedent 
needs not be allowed poſſible, and yet the apoſtle's. words and his 
aſſertion would hold good, and all that he aims, at be reached, Eve- 
ry one knows, that in ſuch Sropoſitions, it is only the connexion that 
is aſſerted, As for the meaning of the text, I have ſhewed before 
that it js not for our author's purpoſe, 65: hes! LE act 
F. But our author bas another argument which he thinks is clear- 
er than all the reſt, and profeſſes himſelf perſectly ſtricken with the 
evidence of it, as with a beam of light never to be withſtood, or an 
more to be doubted. Well this mighty argument runs thug, « it 
« this w chief advantage the Jew had over the gentile, that 
4% one had the oracles of God, and the other had not, then was 
| © there not this difference between them, that one is only in a ſtate 
« of nature, and the other in a ſtate of grace ; or that one was in a 
ity, and the other under an impoſſibility of ſalyation. For 
were an advantage of a far greater nature. But this was t 
chi Rem, 3. 3. Chiefly becauſe were committed to them 
« the ordtler of God * ;“ Ergo. Et TATE toſs 
I muſt confeſs, that I am not ſtricken with ſo much evidence apon 
the e this argument, as it ſeems our author was. To me 


5 by 
our author infer from this, that the were upon an equal foot as to 
the means e atone 4 for ſalvation ; or hich is the ſame, 


bog 104 ar8clea eee 
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obedience z 
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to by the law and the prophets, Rom. 3. a1. and therefore had acceſ 
to At Me other — gentiles, wanting di- 
vine xeyclation, which alone can diſcorr chat righteauſngls, wheres, 
b a ſinner can be juſtißed, did want the means abſolutely, necefſary | 
to ſalvation, and ſo were not in a capacity of ſalvation, Now where 
is our author's boaſted of demonſtration ; The. occaſion of his miſ- 
take is this, he once inadyertently ſuppoſed,; that theſe two advan» 
tages, divine revelation and atcefs to ſalvation were quite different, 
and that the one was not included in the other. But of this 
enough. reer een —W . 
Mr. Humphry, I know, may ſay, they had the law of grace it 
their hearts. But that js the queſtion, Gur author afferts this; but 
he does fo without book, We have all this while been ſceking proof 
of this; hitherto we have met with none. We have met with ſome 
ſcriptures interpreted or wreſted into a ſenſe plainly incoubſtent 
with the ſcope and intendment, without any regard had to the 
context and drift of the diſcourſe, which is no ſafe way of mana, 
ging ſcriptures. | ; 1 

Next, he inſiſts upon the ſtory of the repentance, of the Nine - 
vites. They were without the church; it was a law of. grace 
which led them to repent, _ But had not the Ninevites divide 
revelation ? Did they not repent at the preaching of Jonah? How - 
wilt our author prove that 58h never dropped a word, and, that 
there was à poſſibility of ſtopping the progres of the controverſy by 
their turning from their evil courſes ! Did not Jonah apprehend, 
that the event would be 4 further forbearance ? But 2 5 5 ſome | 
may ſay, Jonah had no mind they ſhould be ſpared, and therefore 
would not drop any encouragement ; But we know it was not of 
choice that he went there, and as he went there in obedience to God, 
ſo no doubt, he who had been fo ſharply diſciplined for diſobedience, 
would ſpeak what the Lord commanded him. Again, had they aſs 
furance of pardon or eternal ſalvation upon their repentance? Was | 
it goſpel repentance ? Or did it reach further than a'forbearagce k 
1 ö ⁊ TIN 
Well, but the inſtance of Cornelius ſeems more pat to his purpoſe. 
He was a gentile, was accepted with God ; and Peter tells, that in 
every nation he that fears God and works righteguſneſs, is accepte 
But who will aſfure me that Cornelius was, a ſtranger to brag * ol 
tures ? Did he not know them? Did he not helieve them? How 
could that be? It is plain he was a proſelyte and embraced "the Jejn 
religion as to its ſubſtance, and that he did believe, fince, he pleaſed 

and was accepted; Now we know, that without faith it is im. 


p_ to pleaſe God; What wanted he then? Why he wanted 


be informed that the Meſſiah promiſed was come, and that Chrilt 
Jeſus was he. As to what the apoſtle ſays of Goch s acceptance of 
perſons of all nations, any one that will give himſelf the trouble of 
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ring his ſcope, and the circumſtances of the place, will 
that is ing elle but a comment upon the deſigu of ne lon! 
—— him, that now God was to admit perſons of all nations, 


# : 


_ DIGRESSION, 


. 


ort Digreſſon concorning God's government of the heathen warld, 
| Lev for by the rao a ſectiont, wherein 4 attempt ir made tg 
account for the occurencies that have the ſauourable arpeft to them 
., without e any intend ment or detign of their ſalvation, whit 
ii adjetied as an appenginto the aninuers given to Mr. Humſreys ob- 
jettions, wherein it is made evident, that there is no nted ta cuppore the 
re of green. 


F 1 ſhould here ſtop, the perſons with whom J haye to do, might 
poſſibly alledge, that the main ſtrength of their cauſe remains un- 
touched, and the moſt ſtraitening difficulty that preſſes ours is not 
noticed. The ſhort of the matter is, they enquire, what government 
fre the heathen world under ? They conceive jt muſt be allowed, a 


merit of their ns. Poſſibly we might propole ſome queſtions that 
would be no leis hard to ſatisfy by thoſe who talk of an univerſal 
law of grace: But this would not remove the difficulty, though it 
might embarraſs the oppoſers of our ſentiments, I ſhall therefore 
open my mind in this matter, and offer what occurs on this head. If 
I miſtake, it will plead ſomewhat for me, that the ſubject, ſo far. as 
I know, is not uſually ſpoken of by others, and I have not of choice 
meddled with it, but was led to it 


* 
* 


| whe my ſubject, that requires ſome 
conlideration of it. If we ſtate right thoughts in this matter, it will 
gre light to many things, that otherwiſe are dark. What I have 
0 1 1 Wall propoſe in the ſubſequent grad ation. 
1, Man was 5 b node under a law that is holy, good, right- 
ous, equal and juſt ; This law exated of all ſubjected to it exact, 
plnttual, and perfect obedience ; and for its preſervation it was arm- 
' ed with a penal ſanction, anſwerable to the high and tender regard, 
ich the infinitely holy, wiſe and great God hath for the honour © 
that law, that was the declaration of his will, bare the impreſs of his 
authority and repreſentation of all his moral excellencies. And be- 


oodneſs, for which his faitbfulneſs became pledge. It is not need · 
te launch out in proof of the ſeveral branches of this aſſertion, 


* - , 
- 


les ag well as Jews, to a participation of the coyenant bleſſings, 


government of „ ſince they are not dealt by according to the de- 


fides all this, he alſo progoted a reward, ſuitable to his wifdom and 
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That man was made under a law, is queſtioved by none, but atheiſts z 
und they have their mouths ſuſficiently ſtopped of old and late by 
many perſons of worth and learning. That this law is holy, j 

and good, cannot without notable injury to the Deity, be — 
That it exacted perfect obedience, is ſo evident, that no perſon, who' 

thivks what he ſays, can deny it. A law not requiring perfect obe- 
dience to its own precepts, is a law not requiting, what it requires, 
which is plain uonſenſe. A poſterior law may not require perfect 
obedience to a prior: But every law requires perfect obedience o 
itſelf, That this law was atmed with a penal ſanQtion- is. evident 
from the wiſdom. of: the lau- giver, who could not enact ſuch lawe, 
which he knew men would trauſgreſs, without providing ſor the bo» 
nour of his own/authority. Beſides, if there is no ſanction, it 
is not to be ex that laws could eyer reach their end, eſpecial 


hy as things have always ſtood:with man. But were all thoſe proofs 


given up, the effects. of vindic̃tive juſtice in the world, with the ſears 
that ſinners are under, leſt all theſe are only the beginning of or» 
rowa, ſuſficiently canſirm this truth, and moreover aſſure ue tat. i 
is fuch a penalty as ſuits every way the offence in its nature and 
gravations. But I know none of thoſe things will be queſtianed 
thoſe, whom-we have mainly underview at preſent. _! 05) 1 1, 
II. All the children of men, in all ages and in all places of the 
world, have been and are guilty af violations of this law. We have 
heard the deiſts owning this before 3 and chriſtians will not, deny its 
Deiſts would have thought it their. intereſt to deny it 2 But ſince it 
it unqueſtionable that the generality offend, in ioſtancey 

ing. If they had affirmed, that one did, in no inſtance; offend, 
might have been required to make good their aſſertion : But 
they could not do. They durſt not condeſcend. And therefore 
it muſt be owned that the beſt, not in one inſtance, but in many 
violate this law. Hh De ht W361. £1 Tel bs £4434 6.44 
III. Upon account of theſe violations-of his holy and righteous 


paſt reckan - 


ks 


law, all mankind, every individual, and every. generation of men, 


that have lived in the world, are obnaxious to juſtice. By thoſe ſing 


ne they might have laid to dhe zeward of = 


2 obedience, and are liable to the penalty in the ſanction oſ the 
And God might, at any time, have righteouſly inflicted it, ei- 
ther upon an individual or any whole race of men. I determine 
not now what the puniſhment was. They who call our offences 
ſmall, and extenuate them, ſeem ſcarcely impreiſed with ſuitable no- 
tions of God, And I doubt will not be ſuſtained 6 

of the qualities of offences and injuries done to his hondur. BU] 
whatever the puniſhment is, eternal, or not, which I diſpute nat now, 
becauſe we agree about it with thoſe, whom we now have under con- 
ſideration, it is certain none can prove, that it is all, confined-to 
time, or that any temporal puniſhment is ſuſſicient for the leaſt ofs ' 


. 
| 
| 


duc uu 


ſers as he acquitted himſelf well or ill. 
denyed by ſome chriſtians, I ſhall not diſpute the matter with 


Jookers-ſativf 
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ſenos iat. committed agaioſt, God. And it ie, alſo clear, that, 
vpon one's ſinning, the penalty might be preſently. inſlicted, vuboat 
ſlice, provided the penal ſanction were ſuitable and j uſt in 


any inf 
its constitution, as of nevefity it muſt be, where God made the law 
and conſtituted the puniſmm ent.. 


IV. Although God righteouſſy might have eut off any/generition 


af men and ſwopt the earth clean 5 yet has he ſeer-mece to ſpare 


finders cven multitudes of them for a long time. A piece of con- 
aſtoniſhing . Eſpecially it would appear ſo, if we un- 
derſtood how much hates fin. ' The only reaſon why the hea- 
then-worlt hath not ad mired it more, and been more extenſire in 
their enquixies into the reaſons of it, is, becauſe they had but very 
ſhort and imperfect notions of God's holineſs, and the evil of fin; 
They took notice of God's fqrbearance of fome notorious offenders, 
Some; of them were ſtumblod at it, and ſome of them endeavoured 
to aecount for it. But the wonder of God's ſparing a world; full of 
fnners, was little noticed, and though they had obſerved it, they 


| would have quickly found themſelves as much at a loſs here, as any 


where elſe ©'Che ſcriptures have not gratified the curioſity of men 
wich ſucn a full account; as our vain minds would. have: defred; 
that are too forward to queſtion: him particularly about his ways; 
ho gie n account of none of his matters: Vet ſome reaſoris of 


* this/ conduct are dropped that may ſatisfy the humble. 1. God 
made a/ govenant with N wherein his 


paſterity, as well as him- 
ſelf were concerned and included. r 3 be gainers or 164 
is tranſaction, I know, is 


them : 0 have done it. I now take it for granted. And if they 
will not ſuppoſe it, it is but the loſs of this reaſone And let them iſ 
they can, put « better in ite room. Upon ſuppoſition, that there 
was ſuch a tranſaction, and that it was juſt, as we muſt allow all to 
be, whereof God is the author. Tt was not: only equal, but in point 
of wiſdom; apparently neceſſary, or, at leaſt, highly ſuitable, that 
all concerned in this transaction ſhould be brought into being, to 


. reap the fruits of it. But chis was impoſſible if the world had not 


been ſpare. - 2. God in ſparing the world, had a deſign of merey 
ome.” And many of them were to proceed from ſome of the 

worſt finners. He defgned to ſave ſome in all ages, and in moſt 
232 Their progenitors muſt therefore, of neceſſity be kept alive. 
e bears with the proroking carriage of evil men ; becauſe out of 
their lolns he intends to extract others, whom he will form for the 
« glory of his grace.“ 3. God is patient towards ſinners, 40 mani- 
ſeſt the equity of his future. juſtice upon them. When men are- 
are ſpared and continue in ſin, the pleas of infirmity and miſtake are 
cut off, and they are convicted of malice. They are ſilenced and on- 


chat ſeverity is, juſtly exerciſed on them. Quant 


e 


du Knuth Kncnb6Att/ e ic 


| del ma tut tardum PA late n nag juitum, As patience while 

it is & keck, is the Gente of his juſtice; ſo when it is abuſed, it 

fletices men's complaint againſt his j uſtice. Other reaſons of this 

conſlucæ might pleat ton the n : But my deſign allows 

me not tö ful: Nor indeed do, they deſcend ſo low,as to ſatisfy e 5 
£ 

1 


rious its. „e Lo theſe are parts of his ways gag aims, we, boon i 
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the geneta]. es ing. of he 1 ay in this particular. _—_ by. the 
judge competent and the, ſentence. plainly invite, 4, 4 delay of the 
execution 408g this, if it * of the Judge's prope x motion, i if the of- 
fender is” not impriſoned tf he is , employed, and if favours 
urea a" pon him, and obe diene required, gf -hitn, gives hopes 
bf im f nd eſcape : and if. the perſans co it hot new offetices, 
8 "at; Tear an app france, of e they are ſcarge wont 
77 ſinners are you 
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cannot N 13 that ts 
has no 255 hi of par a 
faults formeh n „ Or 5 y commit, * this 
interval of time, ſince, he has: i — 7 agaiu(t them, by 
the laws he 15 made, which, forbid. the . by the penalty be has 
anne xed to thoſe laws, ny by e les 0 15 ſeve 1 5 upon others, 
which have not been wanting in au generation. may ſuſſi- 
ciently' acquit him; Ne for à time, he Jr 5 hlent and 00 
2s it were, his knowledge o 75 offences, me, or his rele 

ments againſt them, on account gf them, 3. 1 ir bags "1a 


poſes worthy of him which. are ſufficient to julliſy in this 


conduct, while he keeps ſilence, and carries 19 them, as 1 there 
were no offence, or he knew; aue and they go on in their rebellion 


* 


| being, perſons, whom he has deſign of mercy upon 
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or ſecret practices againſt his law and ment. Impudent of- 
fenders have no place left, either for denial or excuſe of their crimes, 
or complaints againſt the uy of his reſentments, Spectatort 
are made to ſee, that it is not infirmity or miſtake, but fixed aliena- 
tion or enmity that is ſo ſharply puniſhed. He ſerves himſelf of 
them, and makes them, though they mean not ſo, carry on the 
* deſigns of his glory, either in helping or trying, or inging — | 
nl ure 
he may juſtly do this, ſince not only he has the beſt title to their 
obedience ; but he has all the reaſon and right in the world to uſe 
that life, white he ſpares it, for what pu he pleaſes, which 
they have forfeited to juſtice, Who can blame him, if fometimes 
he ſpares ſeeret plotters, and lets them go on till their plots are ſuf- 
ficiently' ripened for their conviftion, and others ſatisfaction. Nor 
is there any ground to quarrel, if he deal even with the worſt, as 
equal judges do with the 'mother guilty of ſome manifeſt crime ; 
they not only ſpare and delay the execution, till the child whom they 
deſignu merey to, is et og forth ; but do not take notice of her, or 
intimate even a purpoſe of puniſhment, till the child is brought 
forth, leſt the child ſhould ſuffer by the mother's deſpair aud grief. 
A. This is yet more remarkably juſt in God, who can on the one 
Rid ſecure the criminal ſo that juſtice'ſhall not ſuffer by the delay, 
and on the other, that the criminal ſhall not run out into thoſe im- 
Rewe that would croſs the ends, endanger the ſafety or wrong 
the reputation of his government, with thoſe who are capable of 
Waking an equal eſtimate of thing. pe ts; fo 
VII. It was every way ſuitable and neceffary that the perſons thus 
ſpared, ſhould be continued under a moral government. They were 
Hot to de ruled by mere force ; 1, Becauſe they are, while under 
ſuch "x forbearance, capable of ſome ſort of a moral government. 
When a prince deals with perſons, whom he knows to be on 
reaſonable pas againſt his government, and conceals his reſent- 
ments, he fill manages them as ers, and continues them un- 
der n government ; nor is he faulty in doing fo; 2. They are not 
while under fuch a forbearance, 8 of any other government ; 
for if once the ruler of the world begin to deal in a way of force 
and Juſtice with them, then this forbearance is at an end. 3. It 
were a manifeſt reproach' to the governour of the world, if they 
were ſuppoſed under no government at all. Beſides, on this ſup- 
poſition, the ende of his forbearance could not be reached. And 
"moreover, the moral d ce of creatures on their creator, 
which can only be maintained either in this way, or by putting them 
under the penal ſanction of the law, would be diſſolved, which can» 
not be admitted, * i 
VIII. Sinners under this diſpenſation are till under the law of 


=** 
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creation ; It is true this law can no longer be the means of con- 
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hes bs, 5» rm to the and principal reward ; but that is their 
own fault, and not the governour's nor the law's. But notwith» 
ſtanding of this, they are ſtill under it, and it continues the inſtru- 
ment of God's government 'over them, For 1, The ground of 
obedience ſtill continues, although ſome of the motives, 22 va 
. encouragement, I mean, eternal rewards, are forfeited. 


by hs infliing of a capital punjſhment, which puts out of all poſ- 
ility of yielding any obedience. Some, I know, make the power 


and right of obliging, to conſiſt merely in a power of rewarding and 


iſhing : but this is eafily evicted of falſhood : and although the 
rned Mr. Gaftrel has advanced this in his ſermons zt Boil's 
lecture, yet we have no reaſon to receive it, as Beconſal in his 
treatiſe of the law of nature, and others have ſufficiently cleared, 
2. This law is ſufficient to anſwer the deſigns of this * Camby 
and God's rule oyer them, who live under it and by it. It has not 
loſt its directive power; but it is able ſufficiently to inſtruct, at 
leaſt, in theſe duties, cither as to God ourſelves, or others, that are 
of abſolute neceſſity to keep up ſome order and decorum in the 
world, carry on regularly the propagation of mankind and the like. 
It is manifeltly Calfcient to be a teſt to try men's willingneſg to obey, 
and convince men of wilfulneſs in their rebellion z and to be a 
ſtanding monument of God's holineſs : yea it continues to have 
that force upon the conſciences of the ity, as to be 2 check 
to keep them from running into enormities ſubverſive of all order 
and ſociety, and deſtructive to the other ends of God's patience, 


3. Experience fully clears, that men ſtill pay regard to this law, 


and this is the only law that men deſtitute of 2 revelation, own. 


IX. While God ſa meet to continue this forbearance, it was not 


nor ſuitable, that he ſhould plainly, particularly and ſo- 
lemnly intimate all the length he defigned to carry his relentments 
againſt offenders. 1. There was no neceſlity of this towards the 
clearing of God's holineſs ; this being ſufficiently done by the pro- 
mulgation of the law, its and many particular examples. 
2. This would haye undone the diſpenſation whereof we have been 
ſpeaking, 3- This is d inconſiſtent with all the deſigns of it. 
Men had been driven into diſpair, und ſo all moral Government had 
been diſſolyed. | CO 
X. Yea, it was Qonſiſtent with his holineſs, and ſuitable to his 
wiſdom, to permit men to fall into fin, very great fins, and for a 
time to go on in them. God can neither do any thing that is un» 
worthy, nor omit any thing that is worthy of him, of a moral kind. 
And it is certain in fact, that ſuch fins and enormities he has per- 


mitted : and therefore, however it appears to us, that a 
holy God, who could haye rrnined, Kul permit thoſe things z 
l 2 , * 
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ligatior to obedience can never otherwiſe be difſolved, than + 
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et ſince be, who can do no evil, has done. it, we muſt. conclude 
his” altogether conſiſtent with his bolineſs, And it is manifeſtly 
ſo with his wiſdom, ſince no injury js done. to his. holigeſs. .. For 1, 
By this means Gnners give ful. eos, what a height tein, enmity 
againſt God is come to. 2. They are the meeter to; exerciſe big 
own people. And 3 They are the ziger for the ſtrokes he defigns 
to inſlict on them, ag etocutds os oltentido will 
XI. Notwitſtanding of all this, it was. meet and. neceſlary that 


ſome offenders ſhould be remarkably puniſhed, and ſome bounds ſet 


to offences z and more eſpecially, thoſe offences which, cxply1he de: 

ſigns of God's forbearance, and tend to diſſolve the goxeinment and 
_ order, which it was neceſſary God (ſhould maintain in the world, 
Abd hence it has come to paſs, that not the greateſt, ſins, ſuch as 
theſe certainly are, which immediately ſtrike againft God; but 
theſe, which ſtrike againſt order and government, have been moſt 


remarkably puniſhed in all ages, as might be made. appear by in- 


numerable inſtances of the remarkable. puniſhments. of murders, 
' treaſons, and undutifulneſs to parents. This is congrugus to juſ- 

tice, not 'only on the mentioned account ; but on this, that the no- 
tices concerning theſe laſt ſort of evils, are much moxe clear in molt 


inſtances, than thoſe Rich repent the former. 
XII. It is every way ſuitable to the wiſdom, ſincerity and holi- 
heſs/'of God ; yea, and of abſolute. neceſſity to 917 of this 
forbearance, that he exerciſe bounty in leſſer things e a0 the 
doch things of this life are: And that he vouchſafe thoſe mental 
nduements to. ſome of the ſpared ſippers,, which, are neceſſary to- 
wards the maintenatice of that government, which d way to 
keep e, them f ſuch are civil wiſdom, invention, courage, 
&c, Theſe he may give without the leaſt intimation of any deſign 
of ſpecial mercy. For what relation have theſe things, to ſpecial 
mercy, which ate heaped in abundance on the worſt of men. How- 
ever, that it was fit theſe things ſhquld be beſtowed upon ſome in 
this caſe; is evident, becauſe 1. Eternal rewards are now forfeited, 
and there would have been nothing to induce to obedicnce if this 
had not been. 2. Hereby he gives a witneſs to his own. goodneſs, 
which aggravates offences committed againſt him. 3. Hereby he 
draws on men to obedience, or rather to do thoſe picces of ſervice, 
which are in their own nature, ſuch as he allows and requires, al- 
though they deſign not his ſervice, but their owg pleaſure and pro- 
fit, 4 Hereby be quits ſcores with Gpners, while be ſuffers not 
what is even but pretended ſervice, to paſs without a reward, which 
is ſufficient to ſhew. what a kind rewarder he would have beeb, if 
they had indeed obeyed, 5. Hereby be cuts off all excuſe for their 
continuance in diſobedience, 6. This conduct gives chem an in- 
nocent, occaſion of diſcovering latent wickedneſs, which otherwiſe 
they Would have had no acceſs to ſhew, and keeps from that ut- 
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ter deſpair, which would have marred the deſigu of God's for- 
2 bearance, / ne en, i ant ee 00 cet eie ene 
XIII. Theſe vouchſofements of divine bounty leud to a fort of re · 
pentance, nat that to which: the ptomiſe of pardon is joined in the 
goſpel. For 1. They give eminent diſcoveries of the goodneſs of 
that God whom' we have offended, and conſequently of moo of 
offending him, which naturally leads to ſorrow or tegret. 2. They 
ſtrengthen, as all benefits do, the original obligation to obedience. 
3. They let us ſee, that obedience is not altagether fruitleſs, fince 
they may expect leſs ſevere reſentments if thay raturn z yea, may 
expect ſome ſhare in this bounty, and are not under an impoſſibilit/ 
ol mercy, ſor any thing they can no. 
XIV. After all, 1 do yet ſee no reaſon to think, that they, who 
are merely under ſuch a diſpenſation as this, which I take to be 
the caſe of the heathen world, ate under à law ef grace, which aſ · 
ſures, that upon a return to former obedience, ſins ſhall be entirely 
feen and they have acceſs to eternal rewards. I grant it bighs 


probable, that if God had not intended grace to „ ſuchoa 
iſpenſation had never been. I admit, that this diſpenſation is 
ſabſervient to a deſign of grace upon ſome. I further allow, that 
there is no abſolute impoſſibility of the ſalvation; of perſons, hows + 
ever deeply. guiity, who ate not-yet-under the penalty 2 but if they ..- 
are ſaved, it muſt be by ſome means or way revealed by God; and 1 
ſuperadded to all the former, which I can never ſee to amount to Y 
any Jaw of grace, fince it is manifeſt, 1. Tbat all this may be 
exerciſed towards them whom God in end deſigus evetlaſtingiy to 
puniſh. He exerciſes much long · fuffering to the veſſclis of wrath — 
fitted to deſtruction. 2. There is nothing in this whote difperiſas C 
tion, that in the leaſt intimates any purpoſe of God to paſs by for- | 
mer offences, either abſolutely or upon condù ion. g. In fact ie * 
has never been found, that ever this diſpenſatiom has led any one | 
to that fincere repentance, which muſt be allowed neceſlary, in | 
order. to pardon. And 1 dare not ſay, that God ever did appoint 3 
means for ſuch an end, which after fo long trial ſhould never an- | 
ſwer it. 4. All whom God has pardoned, or of whom: we may ſays 
that he has brought them to repentance, have been brought by | 
other means. So that upon the whole, 1 ſee no ground for aſſerting 2 
an univerſal law of grace. 5 = 
As what has been above ſaid, takes off the principal pretence for - 
ſuch an univerſal law of grace, which ſome ſeem ſo fond of; ſo if 
any ſuch is aſſerted, it muſt be owned to be a law of a very univer- 
ſal tenor, as being that wherein all mankind are concerned, It muſt 
be allowed a law deſigned to take off the force of the original law, 
concreated with our nature, that neceffarily reſults from the nature 
of God and man, and their natural religion, at leaſt, as to one in- 
flance, I mean the penal ſanction, in cafe of fn, It muſt be allows 
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ed a law not merely directive as to duty, but deſigned to tender 
undeſerved favours to ſinful man, Now he that can think a few, 
or call them many, dubious actions, that is, actions capable of an- 
other, yea, contrary conſtruction, a ſufficient promulgation of ſuch 
a law, as is of ſo univerſal extent, as derogates, at leaſt, in one 
inſtance of ſo moment, from a law ſo firmly and ſolemnly 
eſtabliſhed, without any known proviſion for its — injured 
by ſo many fins ; and finally, that tenders ſuch great favours 
to the greſſors of it, may believe what he pleaſes, I muſt 
on this one conſideration is with me enough to fink that notion, 
But now to conclude this whole matter, upon which we have 
dwelt ſo long ; upon the niceſt ſurvey of all occurrences in the 
heathen world, I can diſcern nothing that ſavours of any acquaint- 
ance with that forgiveneſs that is with God; unleſs it is that 
nerally entertained notion of the placability of their deities. This 
notion, I make no doubt, had its riſe from revelation, and was con- 
tinued by tradition. And ſeveral things did concur to the preſer- 
vation of this, while other notices that the ſame riſe were loſt; 
the apparent neceſſity of it to man in his preſent ſinful condition 
the ſvitableneſs of it to lay a foundation for that worſhip, to which 
the remaining natural notices of a Deity urged them, and which 
was of indiſpenſible neceſſity toward the ſupport of human govern- 
ment ; the darkneſs and blindneſs of men, as to the exceeding ſin- 
fulneſs of fin; the holineſs of God's nature, and the ſtrong inclina- 
tion all men have to be favourable, even to their own faults, did 
contribute not a little toward its ſupport. Finally, this placability 
did not ſo much reſpect the one true God, of whom they had very 


little „as their own fiftitious Deities, which they put 
in the room of the true God. And — — 


took upon them to ſet up Gods, they would be ſure to frame ſuch 
as might agree with their own apprehenſions, and paſs by their faults 
with as little difficulty as they committed them. Whatever there 
is as to this, we have no re to think that this is a natural no- 
tice, it being neither ſelf-evident, not certainly deducible from prin« 
oiples that areſuch 0 | 


; 
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CHAP. xi. 


Proving the inrufficiency of natural religion to eradicate our inclination; 
| to rin, or 5ubdue us power. 
THINK we have ſaid enough to demonſtrate the inſufficiency of 
J natural religion, to ſatisfy us as to the way how we may obtain 
removal of guilt, or the pardon of fin, Let us now ſee whether 
it is able to remove the corruption of nature, and ſubdue or eradi- 
cate our inclinations to fin. e Hs 
Before we enter directly on this, it will not be impertinent, if it 
is not plainly neceflary, that we ſay ſomewhat concerning the nature 
of this corruption. © ſhall therefore offer the few following kints 
concerning it. e f * ee e ee 
I. It is moſt certain, that man has corrupt inclinations. I think 
this will ſcarce de denyed ; ſince it is beyond contradiction evident, 
that the bulk of mankind in all ages, have run headlong into thoſe 
courſes which reaſon condemns as con to the law, under which 
we are made. The law condemns, reaſon juſtifies the law, and 


laims thoſe courſes unworthy of us; conſcience checks 'and 


metimes torments, and yet ſinners run on. Can all this be with- 
out corrupt inclinations ſwaying, yea, as it were, fortibly driving 
that way * No ſure. We e eee 
II. It is certain, that not only there are ſuch inelinations in man, 
but that they are hugely ſtrong and forcible. Our own reaſon con- 
demns thoſe actions, and crying ſhame on the finner's'conſcience pre 
ſages the reſentments of the righteous God, the evil effects of them 
are viſible, and they are felt to be deſtructive to our health, ruining 
to our reputation and eſtates, inconſiſtent with our inward ; 
yea, in not a few inſtances, human law ides terrible puniſh- 
ments: and yet, in ſpight of all thoſe ſtrong mounds, we are carri- 
ed down” with the ſtream: Nor can the moſt forcible rational con · 
ſiderations, from intereſt, honour or prudence ſtop our career. 


on force of inclination, that carries over all thoſe, mult 


II. It ſeems plainly natural and congenite to us; I ſhall not 
nicely enquire in what ſenſe it is ſo, I am far from thinking, that 
our natures as at firſt made, were created with it. I have ſaid 
enough before to — this impoſſible : But I mean, that as our 
natures now are, however they came to be ſo, it is an inſeparable 
appendage of them, cleaves to them, and proceeds not meerly from 
cuſtom, and is not acquired, tho' it is oft improved by cuſtom. 
Now this ſeems evident from many things, 1. The univerſality of it. 
All men, in all ages, in all places, and in all circumſtances, have 


/ 
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ſach vitious inclinations. I do not ſay that every individual is proud, 
ambitious, covetous, revengeful, paſſionate, and luſtful, No, but e- 
very one has ſome one or other or the like of theſe, breaking out; 
which ſays, the ſpriug is within apd is flrong 3 tho the conſtitution, of 
dur bodies, the climates we liſe under, out education and way, man- 
ner and circumſtances of life, have damed in ſome of them, and cut 
out channels for others of them. Now it is plainly unaccountable 
how all men. ſhovid be thus coreupty if, not naturally. ſo. No par- 
_ #llel inſtance, in an fort, can be given, Where, any thing not natu- 
ral and congenita, at leaſt ay to it principle and inclination, has obs 
tained ſuch an iuhiverſal ſway, 2, It waits not till we are grown 
and formed by education, cuſtom, engagement. and inventions; 
but makes fl rong ., diſcernible and ſenſible. eruptions in infanoy and 
child-hood.. 4% ſoon as we -are capable, aud very oſt, while one 
| would think us ſcarce ſo, by resſon of age, we are proud, revenge- 
ful, covetous, &c. which ſays, this is congenite. 3. It is oft ſeen, 
that thoſe oornuptions break put in our young: years, which neither 
education, example, . circumſtances, nor any thing elſa, ſave a cor- 
rupted natuse can give any encouragement to. 4. Nes more, how 
firong are iheſe inclinations, and that very early, whiah are diſoou - 
raged, oppoſed, born down, and have all out ward oceaſions cut off 
from ther, One is paſſionate among calm people, tho he is pun- 
iſhed ſor it aud ſees it not. Another is ambitious and proud am- 
ongſt ſober peaple, in mean circumſtances, where there is no exam- 
ple to excite-ambition, no theatre to act it upan, and beginnings 
_ are e e inſtruction, reproof, chaſtiſements and ex- 

ample. 6, Thaſe things are evidently.interwoven with, and ſtrength- 


ened by the very conſtitutions of our body and climates, undér 


which we live.;, Hence tbere are domeſtick and national vices, 
- which cleave. to ſame families and nations. 6. The beſt, the moſt 
ſober, and free(k; from diſcermible eruptions of corruption, yet do 
own they find the inclinations ſtrong, and dtiving them into indiſ 
cernible acts correſpondent to them. 7. They wha deny the force 
and being of theſe inclinations, and who pretend the will of man 
able to maſter all theſe, yet cannot hut own, that there are ſuch in- 
elinations ; and as for the pretended ability of: the wilt to conquer 


them, they give the leaſt proof of it, who pretend moſt to it + For 


if the will is thus able, and if, as tliey pretend, they have ſuſſicient 
moral arguments which perſvade to it, why is it not done? What 


ſtops it f 8. I-ſhall only ſurther offer the teſtimonies of ſome few 


emong the heathens ; 'Timeus the Locrian, who lived before Plato, 
tells us in his diſcourſes, . That vitioßty comes. from our paretits 
and firſt principles, rather than from negbgence and diſorder of 
« publick manners; becauſe we never depart from thoſe actions, 
«© which lead us to imitate the primitive fins of our parents *,” Platy 


„ Gales, Court of the Gentiles, Part, 4. lib, 1. cap. 4 par, 8 
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tells us, that, « In times paſt; the divine nature flouriſhed in men; 
„ but at length it mixed with mortal, and ee, oe human, 
4 cuſtorn preyailed to the ruin of mankind ; And from this ſource, 
« there followed an inundation of evils on men. 4 Hence he calls 
* corruption , v na ra p the natural diſeaſe or diſeaſe; of nature 
« becauſe the nature of mankind is greatly degenerate and depraved, 
© and all manner of diſorders infeſt human nature: And men bei 
impotent, are torn in pieces by their own luſts, 4s by ſo many wi 
2 2 Hence e e is ſaid to affirm the diſeaſes of the ſoul 
to be ſo great, that if it were opened, it would appear to be a ſepuls 
„ chre of all manner of evils, Ariſtotle tells us, that there * 5 
6 us ſomewhat naturally repugnant to right reaſon, bes avtibai- 
vv rw 474 *,” Seneca, epiſtle, 50. gives us a very remarkable ac« 
count of his thoughts in this matter. The whole were worthy to 
be tranſcribed, but it is too long. I ſhall tranſlate à part of it. 
Why do we deceive ourſelves? Our evil is not from without ; 
eit is fixed in out very bowels. Alibi, All fins are in all men, but 
** all do not appear in each man: He that hath one ſin hath all. 
* We ſay, that all men are intemperate, avaricious, luxurious, mas 
* lignant ; not that theſe fins appear in all ; but becauſe they may 
* be, yea, are in all, altho' latent. A man may be nocent, - tho' he 
“ do no hurt. Sins are perfect, before they forth into ef- 
« fect. It is worthy of our obſervation, what Mr. Gale tells us, 
after he has quoted theſe words, that Janſenius breaks forth ingo 
a rapture upon hearing theſe philoſophers philoſoplize more truly 
about the corruption of man's nature, than Pelagians and others 
of late etch © © 0297 per INC 
But the Orac of Reavm tell us, that it is denyed; % That the 
« lapſe of nature is univerſal, becauſe ſome. through the courſe 
« of their lives, have proved more inclinable or prone to virtue 
% than to vice“ I have ſpoke to this before, but I add, 1, this is 
not enough, they are more prone to virtue than vice: For the queſ- 
tion is, whether they have inclinations to vice, and not, whether 
the contrary are ſtronger ? 2. This cannot be. pretended to be the 
caſe with many. Now, fince the queſtion is about à religion ſuf- 
ficient for all mankind, if any of them have ſuch a diſtemper; and 
natural religion provide no cure, it is inſufſicient 3. It is not, 
whether there are men that have been prone to ſome virtues, and 
averſe from ſome vices, poſſibly ſcandalous fins? But whether there 
have been men inclined to no ſin, prone to all virtue ? If they aſſert 
ſuch an one, ſhew us the man. We cannot believe any ſuch, fince - 
all we know are otherwiſe, till we ſee a condeſcenſion. 4. It is 
not the buſineſs, whether men have done virtuous acts — 
that is, the material acts of virtue by For corruption may run freel / 
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out in this hidden channel. A man may be ambitious, proud and 
Z 
and e aſſects a great exactneſs as to morality- This is 
good: But this is all but « ſacrifice to ambition. One luſt is the 
principal idol, all the reſt are ſacriſiced to it. Corruption turns not 
troubleſome, and is pleaſed, if it get vent any way. A ſtrong 


ſpring, if it may get a vent under ground, may preſs a vent above 3 


yet it will eably be reſtrained there, 4 | 
Na this being the caſe plainly with man, it is impoſſible for 
him to reach happineſs, while this corruption remaius; nor can he 
be ſure of acceptance with God. While things are thus, nature is 
„ er part, is at under ; 


* a to ſee * Servants on horſes, while princes walk on foot.” 
is continual occaſion for remorſe, checks, challenges of con- 
ſcience, and fears of the re ſentment of a holy God. There can be 
- no firm confidence of acceſs to God, or near fellowſhip with him, 
while we entertain his enemies in our boſom ; nay, have them in- 
terwoven, as it were, with our natures. 
The deiſta, I know, make a horrible outcry againſt chriſtians, for 
oflerting this corruption of nature. Herbert, in his book De Ver. 
fate, has many bitter invectiues againſt che aſſerters of it; and yet, 
_ overcome with evidence of he is obliged frequently to ac- 
knowledge it plainly: Yea not only docs he ackbowledge it, but 
py pleads'this directiy, in cxcuſe of the moſt abomimable wickedneſs. 
After. he bas told us, that the temperament or conſtitution of our 
bodies have a powerful influence to ſway us to ſome fins, be ſub · 


« on herb aliqua prevaricantur. Quamadmodum igitur flagitii 

% baud juste orgueris — dgdem, aut ebe e 
« fortaſſe nogus venerit, ant murris axtro perritum modo in peccantium 
« bymorum redundentiam, patius quam provum aliquem habitum, delia- 
« tum cormede rejit; poſit, Negne tamen me hic conſcelerati cujurvis 
% patronum hito ; ſed in id rolummods contends, ut mitiori sententia de 
6 iis atatuamus, gui cor porea, brutali, & tantum non neceſſaria propens» 
ian in perruta pralabuntur. Well, here is a handsome excuse for 
vice. We muſt be as far from condemning him, who prompted 
by paſſion, ſlays and murders, or burried on by luſt, commits rapes 
and adulteries ; as of cenſuting him, who is fick of a lethargy, for 
bis lazineſs and indiſpoſtion to act 3 or one that's hydropick, for 
bis immoderate thirſt, This divinity will pleaſe profane men to 


_ degree. The falro he ſubjoins is very frivolous, and deſer ves ra- 


| ther contempt than an anſwer. But to leave this, it is plain, that 

there ane ſuch inclinations, and that if they are not rooted out, we 
are undone, What though men might have hopes, if they but erred 
once, that they might eafily obtain remiſſion ; yet ſure it muſt con- 


„ the brutal part, bear the ſway. This is more unſeem- 
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found. them, when they Kill Gia on, and that ont) ef inclination, 
Unleſs therefore natural religion is able to cure this diſeaſe, and rae» 
dicate thoſe inclinations, it ſerves to no valuable purpoſe, at leaſt, 


it is inſufficient as to the great ends of religion, our own happineſs, . 


or acceptance with God. And that really it cannot do ſo, will be 
clear by the following conſiderations, 5 0 | 

I. If this corruption is congenite to our natures, as the aboremen- 
tioned arguments go near to demonſtrate, and the chriſtian religion 
Fully proves, it is evident, that there muſt be ſome change wrought 
upon our natures. Now this is more than natural religion can pre» 
tend to, which knows nothing of ion, and the fanAliffing 
work of the ſpirit of grace. I know Plato and ſome others have talk- 
ked of inſpiration, and ſome aids of God z but this was all but chat, 
amuſement and a few tinkling words, which might pleaſe the ears; 
but what evidence could they give, that any thing was attain» 
ed, or attainable 1 © | KO 

II. Thou 


this were given up ; yet of whatever nature this cor- 
n and impotency is, call it natural or moral, it'is certain, that 
it is ſtrong : natural religion cannot give ſufficient ſecurity that it 1s 
practicable to eradicate it. We know that fome; ſtreams'of this cor» 
ruption may be dammed in, ſome of the top branches lopt off, and 
Tome of the fruits of it may be plucked, This, in ſo far as it is done, 
is good for mankind, ad uſeful in ſociety. Some of the philoſo- 
phers have gone @ great Way in it, and thereby have ſhamed 
who are called chriſtians. But what is all this to the eradicating of 
corruption, purifying the minds of men, and; univerſal 
in heart to the rule of duty ? The attainments of philoſophers need 
not here be talked of: Their virtues were but ſhews and ſhadows of 
them. Search to the bottom, and you will find; that what they cal- 
ed ſelf-denial, was only a piece of delicate intereſt in order to reach 
ſelf ends: It was but a parting with one thing pleaſant to ourſelves, 
to gain a greater, which is ſelfiſhneſs to the height. As for that 
ſelf denial, which chriſtianity teaches, it was not heard of, or known _ 
in the leaſt, Liberality was but a mere trade of pride, which values 
eee of being liberal ; modeſty was 
the art of concealing our vanity ; civility, but an affected preference 
of other men before ourſelves, to conceal how much we value our- 
ſelves above all the world; baſhfulneſs, but an affefted flence in 
thoſe things, which luſts make men think of with pleaſuve i benevo- 
lence or the defire of obliging other men, but a ſecret dere of oblie 
ging ourſelves, by getting them to beſriend us at othier times · ; Gra- 
titude, but an impatience to acquit ourſelves of am obligation with a 
ſhamefacedneſs for having been too long beholding to others, for 
ſome favour received. $0 that all theſe pretended yirtues, in gene- 
ral, have only been ſo many „ ſelf love, to pre. 
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vent our darling and ſecret vices from appearing outwardly, All 
theſe are no evidences, what may be done towards the removal of 
corrupt inclinations... Nor indeed can nature's light ſatisfy us that 
it is practicable. Can it ſhe us the man that has done it? This 
were ſome what to the purpoſe, could he be named. But this 
cannot be, Will it tell us that we have a power to do'it ? But this 
is ſomewhat that we ſee and find by experience, the ſtrongeſt and 
melt convincing of all arguments, not to be true, We find we may 
reſtrain or forbear ſome outward actions, but we have no experience 
of a power to lay aſide or diveſt ourſelves of inclinations fo deeply 
rooted. Beſides, they, who talk of this power, whereof others have 
no experience, are liable to be queſtioned upon ſeveral other things 
which they cannot fairly or ſatisfyingly anſwer, Why do not they 
more than others who find it not, but complain of the want of this 
power Why do not oy ſhow, that thoſe inclinations are eradicated 
which they own ſhould be laid aſide, which they affert they have a 
power to lay aſide, and which they ſay they have been long trying to 
overcome ? The world will be forward to judge, at leaſt, the think- 
ing part of mankind will be ſo, that they are rather miſled by ſome 
fond ſpeculations to judge they have a power they really want, than 
that this practical proof ſhould fail, which ſeems ſcarce capable of 
an anſwer. | 2 | 
Now will men be eſfectually engaged in a work ſo difficult, which 
| they are never like to bring to an iſſue ? Will they not rather chooſe 
to yield to the conqueror than engage in a war that muſt laſt while 
they laſt, and that without proſpect of conqueſt and being maſters at 
laſt ? Yea, have they not done ſo ? Who will be induced to ſuch an 
„ Ir encouragement ? e | 
III. If this is practicable, yet it muſt be owned extremely difficult, 
und what men will not vaſily be engaged in. Inclinations are deep- 
ly rooted, ſtrengthened by cuſtom, and in moſt advantaged by temp- 
_ tations, whereof the world is full. Now if natural religion is ſup- 

poſed able to perſuade to ſuch an undertaking it muſt be well fur- 
niſhed with ſtrong: motives and inducements. Whence ſhall thoſe 
be fetched ?' from the rewards of virtue, and the puniſhments of vice 
on the other ſide time ? We heard how ſhoft the accounts of nature's 
light of theſe are. The impreſſions of theſe were always more deep- 
ly rooted in the vulgar, than the philoſophers ; yet they had no ſuch 
effect. It is plain, outward encouragements do not attend the prac- 

tice of virtue. There remains only then the beauty of virtue itſelf. 
Of chis the philoſophers have talked wonderful things. But the 
miſchief of it is, it was but talk when they miſſed other things, they 
could,” even with their dying breath, as Brutus, one of the adepti ig 
ſaid to have done, call virtue but an empty name. They lived other · 
wiſe than they talked; the beſt of them not excepted, It ivexcellents 
ly ſaid by ingenious Claudian. | 
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Ip quidem virtus pretium ſibi colaque late 
* 55 Fortunæ tecura uitet, nec facibus ultis N 
Erigitur, plautuus petit clarercers uulgi. 
Ni opis externi cupiensy nil indigna laudii, 
Divitiit animosa ſuis, immotaque cunttis 
Caſſibus ʒ ex alta mortalia despicet arce. | 
De Conſulatu Mallii I heodori ab initio. 
This is indeed very prettily ſaid ; but this is all. Men may pleaſe 
themſelves with refined ſpeculations of the excellency of virtue: But 
it is not this alone that can ſway corrupt man. It is not the queſ- 
tion, what virtue really is ; but what men think of it, and can be 
made to to ſee in it. And it is certain, all the philoſophers could 
never perſuade the world of itz and no wonder, for they could not 
perſuade themſelves. Mankind have had other thoughts, and it 
muſt be other. views than nature can give, that will beat them out of 
this. Another poet plainly opens the caſe, 5 „ ver 


Turpe quidem diflu (sed ſi made vera fatemur 
ulgus amicitiat utilitate probt 
Cura quid expediat prior ent, quam quid fit honettum, 
Et cum fortuna Htatque caditque fides. 
Meir facile invenies multis in milſibus unum, « 
Virtutem pretium qui putat efſe gui. 
pee decor recti, ſacti fi premia diſint, 
: Non movet, & gratis pœnitet efſe probum. 
* Ovid de Ponto, lib. 2. Eleg.- . 
IIa 


Here is the true ſtate of the caſe. But come cloſely up to the 
point, this beauty of virtue is not diſcernible till we have made ſome 
progreſs in it. While corrupt inclinations are in their vigor in the 
heart, ſuch a beauty is not eaſily ſeen. - 2. It is a beauty too fine to 
be perceived by the vulgar eyes, or indeed by any, without deeper 
und nicer conſideration, than moſt of men can go to the charge of. 
3. Alone it is not ſufficient to ſupport and carry on in ſo hazardous 
an undertaking. 4. This advantage is not to be felt; till the virtue 
be obtained. It is a queſtion whether it will be attained. 80 
23 wu plain, natural religion wants motives to engage effeQtual- 

60 his. 7:44; nen 74 N 
ö IV. It is ſtill further conſiderable to the purpoſe, that theſe vicious 
inclinations are ſtrong, if not ſtrongeſt in thoſe, who have neither 
capacity io dive into thoſe few refined conſiderations, which in» 
force the practice of wrtue, and the ſubduing of corruption, 
nor indeed to underſtand them, when propoſed, nor have they time 
or leiſure to attend to the diſcourſes of the philoſophers, when they 
zre taught, or money to purchaſe them. And natural religion pro- 


LA 
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vides no teachers, at leaſt, if we take it according to the accounts, wg 


get from the deiſts, who bear ſuck a terrible 


e to a ſtanding 


miniſtry, and have fo often in their mouths that refleion of Dryden, 


« prieſts of all religions are the ſame.” Now whatfa ſad caſe are poor 
men in, who are foleited by outward temptations and puſhed on by 


ſtrong incliaations, and have ſo (mall aſſiſtance given them by natu- 


ral religion. . 
V. As motives are wanting, ſo the work is not eaſily carried on, 
the way of management is difficult, and the directions given us by 


the philoſophers or others, are exceedingly unſatisfactory. Some of 


_ them are impoſſible, ſuch as the entire laying afide our affections; 
others of them ridiculous, ſuch as that direction above mentioned 
out of Plato, for the purification of our ſouls by muſic and mathema- 

ticks, e. Others, and indeed moſt of them only tell us what we 
are to do, bid us do the thing, but tell us not how to ſet about it; 
ſome of them only tells us how to conceal inward corruption or di- 
vert it. And ps I ſhould not ſay amiſa, if I ſhould fay, that 
what the beſt moral philoſophers cither aimed at or attained, was 
only to dam in corruption on one ſide, to let it run out at another; 
or to make that run in a ſecret channel, which run open before, It 


were long to examine their ſeveral direftions. The learned Herbert 
gives us a ſum of them, which I ſhall here preſent the reader 


with. 1, „ We ſhould fuppreſs all our vicious affections.“ 
This is but to adviſe the thing, without telling us how it is to be 
done, 2. „That we expiate our fins by deep repentance, and by 
« the inſtituted facrifices or rites.” This is only a remedy for guilt, 
und an ill one too, as has been cleared above. 3. That we avoid 
« the ſociety of evil men. But then we muſt go out of the world, 
or at leaſt, out of the heathen world. 4- That we uſe the com- 
« pany of good men.“ But where ſhall we find them amongſt 


thoſe, who have no more but natural religion ? 5. „ That we en- 


4% quite carefully what is to done, and what is not to be done:“ 
But the ion is, when we know it, how ſhall we get the one a- 
- voided and the other followed, e ing we have a g averſion 

hat our fins, which ariſe 


to and inclination to evil? 6. « 
human frailty, ſhould be corrected or laid aſide. But ſtill 


« 
ob 5 — w is this to be done ? . « That we ſhould 
40 ſupplications ; 


| and prayers to the Gods, as the prieſts 
e ſcribe.” But for what, and upon what ground ? N — will 
93 o-conelude this argument, the uni experience of many 
kind bears teſtimony to the weakneſs of natural religion. ing 
in this matter was ever done, or done to purpole, fave. where re- 
velation obtained. Should we narrowly ſcan. the lives, not only of 
the vulgar, but of the heathen philoſophers, as Plato, Ariſtotle, 
Seneca, Plutarch, Cato and Brutus, we might cafily pull of the 


* 


— 
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maſk, and diſcover how little it was that they attained in this mat- 
ter, or rather, nothing at all. Yea, even a Socrates himſelf would 
not be able to ſtand before an impartial enquirer. I believe he 
could not give a good account of his amours, and thoſe practical in- 
ſtructions, which he is ſaid to have given his ſcholar Alcibiades. 
He repreſſed well the vanity and pride of other philoſophers : But 
2 I need not ſay perhaps, with greater pride ; yea even 
is death, the moſt applauded part of his whole conduct, might be 
unmaſked, and deprived of the unjuſt eulogies, which ſome have 
made on it, who, it may be, never read the accounts we have of it, 
or ſeriouſly conſidered his carriage on that occaſion, *Tis true he 
was unjuſtly put to death, and behaved very reſolutely ; But he- 
ther he fell not a ſacrifice to his own pride, as much as to the 
malice of his enemies, may be queſtioned. This I ſay not to de- 
tract from thoſe great men, whom I admire, conſidering their ſtate ; 
33 that they went not fo high as ſome would have us 
eve. | ("oo 
In fine, till revealed religion appeared, nothing was ſeen in the 
world of true piety or religion of mortification of fin, or holineſs of 
life. The natural notices could never make one pious, or indeed 
moral. Whereas cbriſtianity, upon its firſt rance in a mo- 
ment, as it were made millions ſo. And they who have rejeRted it, 
and ſet up for heatheniſm again, under the new, but injurious 
name of deiſm, are no fri to holineſs of life, 'piety- towards 
God, ſobriety in their own way, nor righteouſneſs among men. 
How mighty aint do Blount, H , Spinoſa, Uriel, Accoſta and 
others make. TY , „ 
I deſigned to have proceeded further, to demonſtrate the inſuſſi« 
eiency of natural religion to anſwer the ends of religion, by the con- 
ſideration of its inſuſhciency to ſupport under the troubles of life or 
amongſt the terrors of death But upon: ſecond thought 1 
_ what has been ſaid, it was not — _— 28 
at it, eaſily ſee it utterly inſufficient to this purpoſe, as 
it is L.. * great ends of religion. "3 
If the well founded proſpect of ſuture rewards, and # clear 
knowledge of the nature and excellency of things eternal and wet 
ſeen, the preſent intimations of divine love, in crofs difpenfations, 
the ſupports of divine powerful grace under them, the uſefulneſs: 
of thoſe calamities, by virtue of the divine ordination and concurrent 
influence of the divine ſpirit, verifyed in the yo of the fuf- - 
ferers, are laid afide, as natural religion does, which knows nothing 
of theſe, all that men can ſay to comfort under affliftion; or arm a- 
inſt the horrors of death, is but an unprofitable amuſement, or, at 
aſt, like rattles and other toys we give to children, that do not, 
in the leaſt, caſe them of the pains they are under but ue, for 's 
little, divert the mind, while they are looked at: But afſoon us the 
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firſt impre ſſion is over, which thoſe new toys make on the mind, 
the ſenſe of pain recurs again, with that redoubled force, which 
it always has, hen it immediately ſucceeds either caſe or want of 
ſenſe. Andif it is really violent, theſe things will not avail, no not 
to divert trouble ſor a little. It is but a ſorry comfort to tell me, 
that others are troubled as well as I, or worſe ;-that death, which I 
fear, will end it ; that I muſt bear it ; that I have other enjoy- 
ments, which yet preſent pain will not allow me-to- reliſh, Yet 
ſuch ate the beſt conſolations natural religion affords 


3.47 


' . a 


| Wherein the proof of the inſufficiency of Satoral religion it concluded 
from a general view of the experience of the world, "44:19 


4 $ a concluſion to, and illuſtration of what has hitherto been 
| diſcourſed, for demonſtrating the inſufficiency of natural reli- 
I ſhall here offer a fix- fold view of the experience of the world 
general, without deſcending to particular inſtances, which haye 
in * been touched at, and offered before, and are every where 
I. Let us view. man as a creature made for this end, to. glorify 
„ God and enjoy him,” abſtracting from the conſideration of his 
corruption, which the deiſts ſometimes deny, and ſometimes, with 
difhcolty, do but in part admit. And let us conſider him as left to 
purſue this noble end, in the uſe of his rational faculties, under the 
vonduct of the mere light of nature. If we conſider him thus, and 
uire into the experience of the world, how far he has reached this. 
| po we ſhall find ſuch an account, 'as will much confirm the truth 
we have hitherto Aſſerted, and weaken the credit of the deiſts, their 
imaginary ſufliciency of nature's light to conduct men to the end 
for whic he was made, "af | WM "SH r . . 
_ If we look to the vulgar, the generality of mankind, we ſhall 
find them in a poſture much like that wherein the prophet ſaw 
| the- princes in vifion, with their backs to the chief end, ne- 
ver once thinking for what they were made, purſuing other 
things ; every one, as luſt led him, following his own humor, 
Ye in a direct and open contradiction to that law, which was 
originally defigned for the guide of our life, and the directory to 
bliſs, that happineſs, which all would have, though they know not 
I we look at the philoſophers, we may ſee them © fitting up late, 


. 
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« riſing early, eating the bread: of carefulneſs;” wearying themſelves 
in the ſcarch of happineſs, running into ſome hundreds of different 
notions about it ; and yet not one of them hitting, or at leaſt under - 
ſtanding the true one. And as little agreed about the way to it. 
We may hear them talk of virtue, but never levelling it as its pro- 


per, end, ü the glory of God.” We may hear them urging its 


practice, but not upon the proper grounds. Rarely any regard to 
the authority of God, the only formal ground of obedience. In- 
ſtead of plain rules uſeful to mankind, they obtrude cruptick and 
dark, ſentences, rather deſigned to make others admire them, than 


to be uſeful to any. They erery whete tack their own faneies to 
the divine law, a weight ſuſſicient to ſink the other, as to its truth, 


in the apprehenſions of men, or at leaſt as to its uſefulneſs. They 


offer a rule defective in moſt __ of moment, corrupt in many, 


ruining in not a few inſtances, deſtitute. of any other authority, than 


their own ſay, or ipse dixity,unintelligible to the vulgar, and naked as - | 


to inducements to obey ir. e gen 
II. Let us conſider man as made for this end; but batred from 
its attainment, by the interpoſition of thoſe great hinderances and 
rubs which now are certainly in its way ; I mean darkneſs guilt and 


corruption. There are ſtones in the way. How bas naturefs light 


acquitted itſelf as to the rolling them away? Truly they have been 


like Syſiphus's ſtone, as faſt as they have rolled them up, any 


have recoiled and fallen back on tbenmn. ALI 

As to that darkneſs. that has overſpread the minds of men if we 
look at the vulgar, we find them like blind. men, content to jog on in 
the dark, mired every where, ſtumblingfrequently, and falling ſome- 


times dangerouſly ; yet ſatisfyed with their caſe, not looking after 
light: Not ſo much becauſe they want it not, as becauſe they have 


no notion of it, or its- uſefulneſs ; like blind · men that never ſaw the 


Sun, and therefore ſuffer the loſs. of it with leſs, regret, than they 
who once ſaw,; but now have loſt their eyes. They follow-as the 


are led; are ready to take hold of any hand, though of one ag blind 


as themſelves, and are never ſenſible of the miſtake, till ſunk Whers 
they cannot get aut again. The philoſophers: indeed ſerm a lit- 
tle more ſenſible of their caſe, and ſancying truth hid in De» 


mocritus's well, dive for it, but loſe their breath before they como 
at it, and fall into dangerous eddies or-whirlpools, where they loſe 
themſelves inſtead of finding truth 3 dt trying to fetch it up 


but with a line too ſhort, they fetch up ſome weed hat ace 
nouriſhed by their nearneſs to the waters, and pleaſe themſelves with 


thoſe, After all their painful endeavours, we find them groping 


in the dark, as to uſeful and neceſſary knowledge of God, or the 


way of worſhipping him; of ourſelves, our happineſs, out ſins, #he 

way of obtaining pardon, our duty or our corruption. 

As to guilt z if we look at the caſe of mankind, and his endes- 
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5 Nb e 'of it; de ld the vulgar drowned in endieſs 
deſpair, or fatal fecuricy ; like men at their wits end, . ther all 
— that fear, ſuperſtition, or racked — can ſupply, and 
unſatisfyed wah their own inventions, they are ready to try all 
vas ihat ſclf-deſigning men, or even the devil can ſuggeſt to them, 
 _ ſparing no colt; no travel, no pain. "They ſtand not 10 give i the 
1 eee of their ſoal.“ The philoſophers 
either think throngh their pride, they have no ſin, becauſe they 
are not ſu bad, quite ſo had as the volgar;/ or, if they Rill retain ſome 
ſenſe of hn, 1hey are 6riven into the wemoſt perplexity, being con- 
rineed of the wickedheſs of the meaſures taken by the vulgar, 
or at leaſt of their uſeleſſneſs and impertin * yet unable to 
find out. better j they try to divert ther tho tongs from a lors ey 
', knownophiſter or- 
to corruption 5 we find all conteling nr out of the G- 
sb z and indeed it is rarher becayſe le wor bi — „Wat ede ſore 
N * — * it is painful to many. The vn at deſpair-of ſtem- 
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it 2 to ſwim with the ſtream, are willing- 
dolly of philotophers are indeed like weak 

A on a , ber they lock one way, but are carried 

vim at r mng of vice, yet 


"== oak again. A few. of 
| ſt ob tbem being aſhamed to be the reſt ſwim- 
ming, or rather carried down the ſiream on the that is, in 


open vice, have dived to the Py but "_—_ made mot aghr 
75 L e ö 
| III. Let ä —— the goodneſs und forberane of ” 
S the bps which foms think fo cient : this word is uſed, of 
i - rather abuſed-as a blind in a matter of ory great importance; and 
bes mim who uſe it will ſoster tell, if they 
33 3  the'preſent, diſcourſe, in what ne NN 
vill fome pretend the works of — particularly God's goods 
meu und n Wo, let us ſee the Alete of 
ES theworld.in this, = 
ue vie e ee . may ſee ther ſs 
C44 34 Far boom being led to repentance, that moſt part never once took 
i notice of this conduct of Gd. Others, and they nota few, have 
/.. ». abuſed it to the worſt purpoſes, Becauſe judgment * an evil 
work has not been ſpeedily e therefore their s were 
LICE . ſet in em to do evil. The more inquiſitive have raiſed a 
E 2 God. as en 2 ng ' wickedneſs, And av for the 
ES enjoy themſely looked on them, not as calls to 
1 "A ——— but as rewards fortheir etetided virtues, and ſcanty | 
dus too below the worth of them; Not a few of them have gone 
nee io arraign God of injuſtice for leſſer aMiQions they were triſt- 
1 * r n gn} e e eee 


n, even in the of 
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Adi 80 that bone bare by this goodnels of God 


been led to repentance. 


IV. Let us vie men living e 
or where; the chriſtian — is profeſſed. and tautzlit, but re- 
nouncing and rejecting it, and in profeſſion, owning! only: natucal 
religion: . are the Deiſts among us. II — — 
they talk indeed that natural te ion is ſufficient z and to make it 
indeed appear ſo, ſome of chem adorned it with jewels bor- 
rowed from the temple of God, aſeribing to.nature's light diſcoveries- 

in religion, which- ori 
never dreamed of where it did not obtain; 


being once diſ- 


covered, they have r ſober reaſon. But nur 


we are not conſidering rr theſe men 
not what they — of the ſu of natural religion, but what 


real weak they have of it, and | what eridence op give: of this 
in their practice. i 


; 32 - 7 
If wethus conſider cham we find, that alibowgh Aden they be 


* mind to im _— their notion of the ſufficiency oi natural. ns. or 
upon others, pretend, that it is clear, as to a great many 
.or-principles, thes are 8 of the greateſt moment in — ; 


yet while more plainly and f their on in- 
ward iments hey that der all ut dal, no not about 
the very ſelves, even theſe of them which are of 
the greate — ence, Mr. Gildon, publiſher of the Qracter of - 
Kenton, is not far aſſerting two anti one good: the other 


evil ; and ſo falls in with the 


erſians . Blount favours the opi- 


nion of Ocellus Lucanus, about the world's eternity+, and contequent- 


ly denies, or at leaſt; hehtates about creation. The _— of 

— 

| very 

been at ſo much pajns 
ſufficient like, they yet 


unt in 2 letter to Dr. ee prefixed. ap. Dein, Reaſons, 


— plainly, that it is not ſafe to truſt Deiſm alone, without chriſ - 


tiavity joined to it 3. And the Deiſts hope is ſummed ug in this, 
in the 4th Chap of the Summary of the Deivts Reazont, that e there 
is more probability of his ſalyation, than uf wy the erctulow and th 
« living papiſt :” and that is juſt none at all. 
Nor does their practice give one jot of a better 'procf.of the fuſe 
12 that religion they ewe Su — er e 
dence of its — uſelefine(s 
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are Latitudinarians in practice. Their words, their actions, have 

no ſavour of a regard to a Deity ; but they go on in all manner of 
impieties in practice, and perhaps in end, put a period to a wretched 
- life by their own hands, as Blount, Uriel, Accoſta and others have 
done, and the ſurvivers juſtify the deed, upon trifling and childiſh 
_ reaſonings'; as not knowing but they may one day be put to uſe the 
ſame ſhift. I am not in the leaſt deterred from aſſerting this, by 
the commendations that the publiſher of the Oracles of Rearon gives 
to Mr, Blount, as 'a' perſon remarkable for virtue. If a profane, 
jocular, aud unbecoming treatment of the graveſt and moſt impor- 
tant truths, that belong, even by his own acknowledgement, to natu- 
ral . yea and are the principal props of it; and if groſs 
and palpable difingenuity be inſtances of that virtue he aſcribes to 
him, and evidences of thoſe juſt and adequate notions of the Deity, 
in which; he ſays, Mr, Blount was bred up, I could give inſtances 


enough from the book itſelf of ſuch virtues ; But I love not to rake 


in the aſhes of the dead. Again, others of the deiſts, having weari- 
ed themſelves in chaſe of a phantom to no purpoſe, and having nei- 
- ther the grace nor ingenuity to return to the religion they abandon- 
ed, either land in downright atheiſm in principle and practice, or 
they throw themſelves into the arms of the pretended infallible 
guide; and thereby give evidence how well founded the jeſaiti- 
dal maxim is, „Make a man once an athieſt, he will ſoon turn 
v # «, papiſt,”.. nee, 1 Mer | + Frapy ; 
V. Let us view men living under the goſpel, imbracing it in pro- 
feſſion, but unacquainted with that ſpirit that gives life and power to 
its doctrines, precepts, promiſes, threats, and ordinances: They, 
"beſides that they are poſſeſſed of all the advantages of nature's light, 
have moreover the ſuperadded advantages of revelation, and its 
inſtitutions... They have miniſters and parents inſtructing. them, 
and diſeipline to reſtrain them; they ate trained up in the faith of 
future rewards; and inſtructed in the nature and excellency of them 
- for their-encouragement ; they have puniſhments propoſed to them 
to deter them from fin, which they profeſs to believe; yet if we 
* conſider the practice of the generality of ſuch perſons, it gives a 
ſufficient evidence, that all this is not enough. Who but a man 
"blind or fooliſh can then dote ſo far, as to pretend nature's light a- 


lone ſuſficient, when it is not ſo, even when helped by ſo many ac- 


ceſſary improvements. | 4 
VI. If we conſider the experience of them, who have received the 
goſpel in truth, and ſelt its power, we find' they have indeed reached 
te ends of religion in part, and have a fair proſpect as to further 

ſucceſs.” Well, what ia their ſenſe of the ſuſſiciency of nature's light? 
Why, if you obſerve them in their publick devotions, you thall 


* Oracles of Reaſon at the beginning;account of Blount's life. 


a volume. | 
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hear heavy out-cries of their own darkneſs, weakneſs and wicked- 
neſs ; yo may hear ſerious prayers for divine light, and life to 
quicken them, ſtrengthen and incline them to follow duty, and ſup- 
port them in it, againſt che power of temptations, which they own 


themſelves unable to maſter, without the powerful aids of divine 


4 3 


x 
2 


grace. If you follow them into their retirements, Where the mat- 


ter is managed betwixt God and them 'alone, where they are under 


none of theſe temptations, to maitftain the credit of any received 
notions, and there fore muſt be preſumed to ſpeak out the practical 


ſenſe of the ſtate of their cafe, without any diſguiſe; there you ſhall 
find nothing but deep confeſſions of guilt, darkneſs and inability, 
with earneſt cries, prayers and tears, for ſupplies of grace: and hat 


they attain in matters of religion, you ſhall find them freely owning, 


that it was not they,' but the grace of God in them that broug 
them to this. And the more any is concerned about religion, 


knows and has attained in it, ſtill you will find him the more ſen · 


ſible of this ſtate of things. ; . 
This is but a hint of what might have been ſaid: but I have ra · 
ther choſen to offer a general ſcheme of the argument from ex- 


perience, which every one, from his own private reading and 


obſervation, may illuſtrate with obſervations and particular in- 
ſtances, than to infiſt upon it at large, which would have required 


; "af." 
* 


take particularly notice of the articles to which they reduce their cuulo- 
lick religion, give «ome. account of Baron Herbert, the fruit "inventor 
of this catholick religion, his books, and particularly of that uubich is 


. micribed, De Religione Gentilium, as io the matter and scope of 
it, and the importance of what is therein attempted to" the Dein 


" 


gauge, 


Wy, | | + 4 | iin Dd 3 wet #47 4 art 
E have now propoſed and confirmed our opinion ; our next 


. buſineſs is to enquire more particularly into that of the 


Deiſts, and conſider what they offer for it. 


of what articles it did conſiſt, what belonged thereto, or how far it 
went} The learned lord Herbert was the firſt who did cultivate this 


Wherein we make a trantition to the Deirts pleas for their opinion inan, and = 


© The firſt ſet of Deiſts, ſo far as I can learn, did [atisfy themſelves 
with the rejection of all ſupernatural revelation, and a general pre- 
tence, that natural religion was ſufficient, without telling the world 


notidh, and licked Deiſm, and brought it to ſomething of a form. 
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: / ' 

This honour he aſſumes to himſelf, glories iu it, and we ſee rio 

'», «ground to diſpute this with him. I have met with nothing in any 

- . of the modern Deiſts that makes toward this ſubjeft, which is not 

advanced. by him, and. probably borrowed from his writings, It 
ee therefore be impertinent to give the reader ſome account - 

* mM, ä F | 
This Edward Herbert was a deſcendant from a younger brother 
of the family of Pembroke, Ye was brother to the famous 
=_ Herbert the divine poct. His education was at Oxford, where 
was for ſome time a fellow commoner in univerſity-college there. 
8»  , Aﬀterhe left the uaiverſity, he improved himſelf by travels into for- 
reiga nations, and obtained the reputation of a ſcholar, a ſtateſman 
and a ſoldier.“ Fe was made knight of the bath at the coronation 
of King James I, in England, who afterwards ſent him as ambaſſa- 
door to Lewis XIII, on behalf of the French proteſtants: And 
upon his return he was created Baron of eaſtle- iſland in Ireland, and 
=_. 2. — Charles the I. Anno 1630, he was created a Baron of 


by the title of Lord Herbert of Cherburry, and died 
I dis learned perſon having once unhappily apoſtatized from the 
. religion wherein he was bred, into deiſm ; though, as other Deiſts 
"likewiſe do, he did ſtill ſeem to oi the Church England; yet he 
ſet himſelf for the maintenance of deiſm, in his writings. And to 
this purpoſe he publiſhed ſome time after 1640, (for I have not the 
firſt edition of it) his book de Veritate; and ſhortly after, another 
de Cauſir Errorum, Theſe two books are for moſt part philoſoph- 
ical, and written with ſome fingularity of notion. What is truth 
in them is rather delivered in a new way, than new; and by the 
uſe of vulgar words, in new and uncommon. acceptations, and his 
- obſcure way of management of his notions, is ſcarce intelligible to | 
any fave metaphyſical readers, nor to ſuch, without greater applica- | 
tion, than perhaps the matter is worth. I ſhould not think myſelf , | 
- concerned. in either of theſe two books, their ſubject being philoſo- 1 
phical, were it not that it is his ayowed deſign in them, to lay a 
oundation for his peculiar notions in religion. n 
There are two things, at which Herbert, in theſe, and his other 
- writings, plainly drives ; to. overthrow revelation, and to eſtabliſh 
=_ natural religion in its room. It is not my deſigu nor province at 
þ 1 - . «preſent, to defend revelation againſt the efforts of this or any other 
: * Author, though I think it were à buſineſs of no great difficulty to 
_ remove what Herbert has ſaid againſt it; yet ſince I haye mention- 
eie attempt upon it, I cannot paſs it without ſome ſhort, but 
a werks upon his unfair, if not diſingen uous way of treat- 
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knew, he profeſſeth a great reſpe& to revelation, 


ot the proofs that may be advanced for the ſeriptures/in'genevat-or 
inconſiſteney of this way of treating-truths plain! 


= 
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1. On many occafions, with what-candor n himſelf: - 

d particulatly to 

the ſcriptures, and pretends he deſigns nothing in prejudice” of the 

eſtabliſhed religion : But any one 2 fes the books wil! ſoon 
ſee, that this is only like Jeab/s\kiſs, + blind to make his reader ſecure, 
and fear no danger from the ſword he has under his garment: For” 
notwithſtanding of this, he every where” infrnuates prejudices a- 
gainſt all revelation, as uncertdin, unneceſſaty aud of hetle-or no 
— to any, fave thoſe to whom it was originally or rather immedin- 
tely give dg. % % e e e een n, 
2. Upon all oeeafions, and ſometimes without any oecafion-given+ 
him-frony his ſubject, he makes fallies truths of the-greatef} | 
importance in the chtiſtian teligion ; ſuch as the doctrinet of mỹe 
corruption of nature, ſatisfaction of Chriſt, and the deerees o S, 3 
xc. And having repreſented them diſingenuouſly, or eſe . _ 
2 L lefs fuſpect in a man of ——— | . 
ate propoſed in ſeripture, or taught by t maintain 
them, but under the diſpviſe" of: gv6ſs wi preſentations, miſtaken. 
notions, and ſtrained conſequences :* And having thus put them in 
beaſt's ſkins, as the primitive perſecutors did the chriſtians, he fets* © © 
his dogs upon them to worry them; and this without any regard 
had unto the foundation they have in the ſcriptures, or the evidence' . © 80 
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theſe doctrines in particular, and without all conſideration of be ; 
ur6s,-with'rhae - 5 


culcated, as of the greateſt, importance in the ſcript 


reſpe&, which upor! other occaſions he pretends wo that dirine 
n 338 187 714.97 30 TUTTLE fry VIS 1 


book. | | 0 

3. He flates wrong notions of the grounds whereupon revelation 
is received, and overthrows thoſe imaginary ones be has ſot upp as: 
the reaſons of our belief of the ſcriptures{ aud hen trinmphy im his 
fuccefs. How eaſy is it to ſet up a man of firaw and bent hum 
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4. The Deiſts generally, and Herbert in particular“ de grant 
that the chriſtian revelation has manifeſtly the advantage af vil other 
pretenders to revelation, as in reſpett of the imtinſick exeeltencyoÞ 
the matter, ſo likewiſe in reſpect of the reaſons that may-beplended 
for its truth. And ſo certain is this and evident; that dne of their -- 
number owns, « that chriſtianity has the faireſt ＋ — of anx 
« religion now in the world, and exhorts to makes Aligent SP i 
« into it; arguing, that if the pretences of chtilktenity be wet 
grounded, it cannot be a frivolous and indifferent matter ; and he- 


” 


«- grants further, that the truth of the matters of fa@t which condiruv/, - I 
*« it, is hardly poſſible to be denyed. Now notwithſtanding of hs. "hi 


* Raliglo Laici, p. 9, 10. 6 Letter to the deifts, p. 739- n. 


* 
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maniſeſt and acknowledged difference betwixt the ſcriptures and all 
other pretenders to revelation, when Herbert ſpeaks of revelation, he 
jumbles all pretenders together without diſtinction, and urges the 
faults of the moſt ridiculous and obviouſly {purious pretenders againſt 
revelation in the general, as if every. particular one, and eſpecially 
_ chriſtianity, were chargeable with theſe faults. ; Is this. candid and 
fair dealing, to bear the unwary reader in hand, that theſe palpable 
evidences of impoſture are to be ſound in all revelations alike, while, 
even they themſelves being judges, the ſcriptures are not eoncern- 
ed in them? Let'this is the way that ehriſtianity is treated by this 
learned author; and his Reps have been cloſely. traced in this piece 
of ſcandalous diſingenuity, for I can give it no milder name, by 
Blouns and the other writers of the party, as I could make appear by 
many inſtanees;. if need require. 
58. Qur author oo high pretences to accuracy in ſearching af- 
ter truth, and treats all other authors with the greateſt ſcorn. and 
contempt imaginable, as ſhort in that point: yet he ſeldom ſtates 
a queſtion, fairly, but huddles all up in the dark, eſpecially, when 
he ſpeake about revelation, and heaps, together difficulties about 
all the concernments of revealed religion, without any regard to the 
diſtin heads o which my belong, This is a, ready, way to ſhake 
his reader about all. truths, but eſtabliſh him in none. 
Orher reſlections I forbear, though he has given fajr occaſion for 
many: but this is not my ſubject: This part of his. diſcourſe has 
been animadverted on by a learned author, though the book is not 
. 4 oo ein ghrrienng nr tt Cwniut 
The other branch of our author's deſign, via. His attempt to 
eſtabliſh the ſufficiency of natural religion, is that wherein I am 
directly oonocrned. This he only propoſes, in his book, de Veritate 
at the cloſe, with a ſhort explication of his famed five articles, of 
which more anon: and in a ſmall e Religio Laici, 
ſubjoined to his book de. Caufes Errorum, e ſurther explains them. 
The deſign of this laſt mentioned treatiſe is to ſhew, that the vul- 
gar can never come to certainty about the truth of any particular 
reuelation, or the preferableneſs of its pretences unto others, and 
that therefore of neceſſity they muſt ſit down ſatisfyed with the re- 
| Igion he offers them, conſiſting of five articles, agreed to, if we be- 
lieve him, by all religions. att EC ent en 
This religion, conſiſt ing of five. articles, which we ſhall exhibit 
immediately, he attempts to prove ſufficient, by ſome arguments in 
that laſt mentioned treatiſe. . But the principal proof, on which our 
author lays the whole ſtreſs of his cauſe, is at large exhibited in an- 
other treatiſe of our author de Religione Genulium, publiſhed at 


* Baxter, more reaſons for the chriſtian religion, and no reaſon againſt it in the 
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| Amnrerdamy Ann 1663, by J. Veſſious, ſon to the great Ger. Joan: 
| 1 1 His pleadings in theſe and his other writings we ſhall 
| call to an account by and by. . „„ rde arms nay ey 
| Herbert, in his treatiſe de Religione Gentilium, pretends, whatever 
| miſtakes the gentile world was under in matters of religion; yet 
there was as much agreed to by all nations, as was neceſſary to their 
. eternal happineſs. Particularly be tells us, that they were 
ö about five articles of natural religion, which he thinks are ſufficient; 
| vizi '' 1. That there is one fupreme God; 2. That he is to be 
« worſhipped. 3. That virtue is the principal part of his worſhip, 
« 4; That we muſt repent of our fins. 5. That there are rewards 
« and pugiſhments both in this life and that which is to e e.! 
 Cha#les ' Blount, who ſet himielf at the head ot the Deiſts ſome 
few yeats ago, in a ſmall treatiſe entitled Religis L aici, printed 168g, 
which in effect is only à tranſlation of Herbert's book of the ſame 
| name, inverting a little the order, but without the addition of any 
| \ 6fie ht of moment 4 in this treatiſe, I ſay, he reckons up the 
articles of natural religion much after the ſame manner, 1. % That 
« there is one only ſupreme God. 2. That he chiefly is to be 
« worſhipped. - 3. That virtue, goodneſs and piety, accompatiied 
« with faith in, and love to God, ate the beſt ways of worſhipping ' 
« him, 4. That we ſhould repent of our fins from the bottom ot 
«© our hearts; 4nd turn to the right way. 5. That there is'a reward 
« and puniſhment after this life 7. 
Another in a letter directed to Mr. Blount, ſubfcribed A. W. has 
given us an account of them ſomewhat different from both the for- 
mer in ſevent articles. . That there is one infinite, eternal Gdd, 
« creator of all things. 2. That he governs the world by provi - 
| „ denee. 3. That it is our duty to wotſhip and obey bim as our 
dc creator and governiour, - 4- I hat our worſhip conſiſts in prayer 
« to him, and praiſe of him. 5. That our obedience conſiſts in the 
« rales of tight reaſon, the practice whereof is moral virtue.” 
« 6. That we are to expect rewards and puniſhments hereaſter a. 
« cording to our actions in this life f;“ which includes the foul's 
im mortality, and is proved by our admitting providence, 94 That 
% hen we err from the rules of our duty, we ovght to repent and 
« truſt in God's merey for pardon.” - To the ſame purpoſe with 
out any alteration of moment from what we have above quoted, 
Herbert reckons up and repeats the fame articles in his other 
treatiſes. F, ; „ HMSO ane Ot be ee 
Theſe other authors do but copy after Herbert, To him the ho-. 
our of this invention belongs, and he values himſelf not a little upon 
it. Let es hear himſelf. % Atque ita (ed non sint multiplici aceuras 
B b 


t Oracles of Ren, p 197, 


e Religion Gentilium, p. 186, 410 &c, F Rog. Laici, P49 30. 
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I faque religionum tum diſſeftione, tum inſpeFione) quingue illes articular 


6 Jepiut jam adduttor deprebendi. Duibus etiam inventis me feliciorem 
6% Archimede quovis exictimavi *,” He acquaints us, that he conſult- 
ed divines and writers of all parties, but in vain, for to find the uni · 


verſal religion he ſought after: it is not therefore likely, if any had 


moulded-this univerſal religion, or put it into a form meet for the 
Deiſts' purpoſe before him, that it could have eſcaped his obſervation 
and diligence. / | joys ew M6542 0 

No we have had a' ſufficient view of the articles, to which the 
Deiſts reduce their religion. Let us next enquire after the proof 
of this religion; the burden whereof muſt lean upon Herbert. 


+ The Deiſte his time have added nothing that has a ſhew of 


proof that I can yet ſee. Well, after he has in his other treatiſes, 


as has been ſaid, propoſed and explained his religion, he at length 
comes to the proof of it in his treatiſe de Religione Centilium. Here 


the main ſtrength of his cauſe lies, and with this we ſhall mainly 


deal z yet ſo as not to overlook any think that has a ſhew of proof 


elſe where in his writings. | : er telz 
In this treatiſe de Religione Gentilium he makes it his work to 
illuſtrate and prove, that the above-mentioned. five articles were- 


* univerſally believed by people of all religions. This is the propoſi- 


— which that whole book aims. ; In the management of mw 
ject our author gives proof of diligence, vaſt reading, and 
much philological r gives large accounts of the idolatry 
of the heathens and their pleas for it, or rather of the pleas, whic 

our author thought might be made for it; which has given occaſion 
to ſeveral conjectures, as to our author's deſign in that book, and his 
other writing. | | 988 e 
I find a learned author þ, who has beſtowed a few ſhort animad- 
verſions on this book, inclinable to think it not unlikely, that the 
lord 'Herbert's principal deſign was, if not to juſtify, yet to excuſe 
the idolatry of 4 church of Rome. And if one conſiders how ma- 


ny pleas Herbert makes for the genviles' idolatry, and that they are 


grant ſuch as may ſerve for the Romaniſts' purpoſe z and if it is 
urther conſidered, that Herbert elſewhere ſeems, upon many oc- 


cenſions, to found the whole certainty of revelation upon the autho- 


rity of the church, and that alone, and the vaſt power he gives to 
the church as,to the appointment of rites, yea and all the ordinances 
of worſhip ; if it is further conſidered how concerned ſome perſons 
were for an accommodation with'the church of Rome at that time, 
when our author wrote, and how far Herbert was concerned in that 
party, who ſtickled for this reconciliation : if, I ſay all theſe things 


are laid together, this conjectute will not appear deſticute of proba- 


* De Relig. Gent, p. 213, + Abrah, Heidanus de origine Error:, Lib. VI, 
Cap, XI. p. 370, | 3 4 — 
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bility. I might add to this, that Herbert makes uſe of pleas not 
much unlike thoſe, which are uſed by the church of Rome to ſhake 
proteſtants out of their faith, that they may at length fall in with the 
infallible guide. In fine, I dare be bold to undertake the mainte- 
nance of this, againſt any oppoſer, that Herbert's method followed 
out, will inevitably make the vulgar, atheiſts ; whether he deſigned 
by this to make them papiſts, I know not, nor ſhall . o 
far this conjecture will hold, I leave to others to judge. I ſhall on- 
5 — this one thing more, that the ſeeming oppoſition of Herbert's 
gn unto popiſh principles, and his thruſts at the Romiſh clergy 


will not be ſufficient to clear him of all ſuſpicion; in this matter, 


with thoſe, who have ſeriouſly peruſed the books written by papiſts 
in diſguiſe, on deſign to ſhake the faith of the vulgar ſort of protes- 
tants, in ſome of which, there is a great appearance at firſt view of a 
deſigned overthrow of popery, and as hard things ſaid againſt the 
Romiſh clergy : Good water-men can look one way and row ano» 
ther. What there was of thia will one day be manifeſt. 

The deiſts maintain, that * their religion conſiſting of the above- 
« named five articles is ſufficient, It is the avowed debgn of Her- 
bert in this book to aſſert this and prove it, and yet he ſpends it 
wholly in proving this propoſition, „that theſe fave articles did uni- 
«« verſally obtain.” Now it ſeems of concernnient to enquire, why 
Herbert ſhould be at ſo” much pains to prove this. How does uni- 
verſal reception of theſe articles eſtabliſh his religion, and of what 
conſequence is it to the deiſtsꝰ cauſe ? 2 e „ 

For clearing this, it muſt be obſerved, that it is a common religion 
that Herbert is enquiring after, which may be equally uſeful to all 
mankind ; and nothing can agree to this, which is not commonly 
received. And Herbert has before laid down this for a principle, 
that the only way to diſtinguiſh common notices from theſe which 
are not ſo, is univerſal reception. I his according to him is the on- 
ly ſure criterion. © “ Religio ert natitia communic=——=—videndum ig 
« tur eit, quenam in religione ex conſenſu uni venſuli ſunt agnita : Uni 
4 verſa conferantur : Quæ autem ab omnibus tanquam vera in religione 
« agnoſcuntur, communes notitiæ habende ſunt. Sed dices effe laboris im- 
«0 probj; At alia ad veritates notitiarum communium non ſupereit via ; 
« quas tamen ita magni facimus, ut in illis ſulit ſapientia divine univerſa» 
« lis arcana deprehendj pain. por dine e 

-But to ſet this matter in a full light, I ſhall make appear, that. a 
failure in this attempt, to prove that theſe were univerſally agreed 
to, is inevitably ruining to the deiſts' cauſe and plea for a common 


religion ; though the proof of this point will be very far from in- 


ferring that there is a common 1 ſhall be cleared afterwards, 
: L #8 IA - - = : | 


e Veritate, 5 55+ 
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And this will give further light into the reaſons of Herbert's ynder- | 


rab religion, that . God muſt provide all hig creatures in the means 


— 


To this pu then it is to be obſerved, That the deiſts being 


agreed about the rejection of the chriſtian religion, and that revela- 


tion, whereon it is founded ; they are for ever barred from the ac- 
ceptancc of any other revelation as the meaſure of religion chat the 
world knows: For they own no revelation ever had ſo fair a plea, 
and ſuch probable grounds to ſupport its pretenſions, as the chriſtian 
has. However therefore the generality of the deiſts, were ſatisfied 
to lay aſide the chriſtian religion, which will not allow them that 


liberty in following the courſes they are reſolyed upon, without put- 


ting any thing into its place ; yet the more ſober ſort ſaw, that to 


reject this religion and put none in its place, would, by the world, 


be counted plain atheiſm, which deſervedly is odious in the 
world, Therefore they ſaw there was # neceſſity of ſubſtituting 
one in its place. oe thoily 2 7 
Now ſince revelation was rejected, nothin remained, but to pre · 
tend, that reaſon was able to ſupply the defec} and afford a ſuſſicient 
religion, a religion that is able to anſwer all the purpoſes for which 
others pretend Revealed Religion neceſſary. . | | 
When once they were come this length, it was eaſy to ſee that 
it might be enquired whether this rational veligion lay within the 
reach of every man's reaſon, or was only to be f out by per- 
ſons of learning. be e 1 7 n 
If it is pretended, that only perſons of learning, application and 


uncommon abilitics could attain the diſcovery of this religion, the 


difficulties whereon the pretenders are caſt, are obvious, | 
What ſhall then become of their argument againſt reyealed-reli- 
gion, that it is not 4 univerſal, that it de not received by all man- 
« kind; that therefore it is not attended with ſuſſicient evidence.“ 
Upon this ſuppoſition there is a fair ground for retorting the argu- 


ment, with not leſs, if not more force, againſt natural religion,. 


Again, what ſhall become of that plea, which they. make for natu- 


« neceſſary for attaining that happineſs they ate capable of!“ 
May they not, on this ſuppoſition, be urged, that, according to it, 
the vulgar are not provided with ſuch means? 

Nor will it avail to pretend, that thoſe. who are capable of this 
diſcdvery, are obliged to teach others the laws of nature. For, it 


may be enquired, muſt the people take all on truſt from them, or 


ſee with their own eyes ? If they muſt take all on truſt, then is there 


not here a fair occaſion for charging prieſt+craft upon them, who 
blame it ſo much in others 7 Will not this oblige our wits, men of 


reaſon and learning to turn creed and {yſten>makers ? Further, 
what will they ſay of their own neglect and the neglect of the learn- 


ed world in this matter? How will they reconcile this to the no- 


/ | | 
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tion of God's goodneſs, of which they talk ſo much, to ſuſpend. the 
happine(s of the greater part of mankind on their cate and, diligence, 
who quite neglect them, but keep up their knowledge, and. thereby 
expoſe the poor vulgar to inevitable ruin? Moreover, a4 they ſet 
up for teachers, they muſt ſhew their credentials, Finally, there 
a is no place, upon this ſuppoſition, leſt ſor the ſtrongeſt pleas for 
a ſufficient relfgion, that is common to mankind, which are taken ; 
from-the nature of God and man, and their mutual relation: becauſe 
all theſe arguments conclude equaily for all mankind, and ſo are not 
adapted to aſſert ſome peculiar pretogative in one above another. 
Nor are any able to juſtify à claim to any: ſurther ability this way, 
than he can ſatisfy the world of, by the effects of it, When a man 
pretends to no other ablities, than ſuch as are due to human-na- 
ture, that he ie a man is ſuſſicient to juſtify. his claim; but if he 
pretend to ſome emineney in natural or acquired enduements above 
others, he muſt give ſuch proofs of it as the nature of ihe thing 
requires; that is, he muſt make appear, that he has that ability 
by actings proportionable to the nature and degree: of: the power 
be claims; and further than this is done, no wiſe man will believe 
him. It will not help them out hera, to ſay, that they only of bet- 
ter capacities, and who have more leiſure,” are able to diſcover 
this natural religion ; but the vulgar are * of judging and 
ſceing with their own eyes when it is propoſed. For beſides that all 
the former diſſiculties, or moſt of them recur here, ſtill it may be en- 
quired, Is this made appear 7 The diſſiculties on this ſide are un- 
rmpuntable. EE e e Nee 1 e 
Wherefore, of neceſſity, they are caſt on this, to maintain, 4 that 
«« every man is able to: find out and diſcover what is ſuſſicient for 
«* himſelf in matters of religion.“ But now when this is aſſerted, 
if the experience of the word lic againſt them, and it be found, 
as is commonly ſuppoſed, that many nations, nay, the far great- 
er part of mankind had no ſuch religion, this will I 
their opinion, abaut every man's hawing this ability of finding 
ws 2 e or 2s much in religion as was neceſſary to hie on 
appineis. HY 00%@} 29 199 24% ii 1 0945; } 1124 free $1 rn 
| Bow will they perſuade the world of ſuch an ability, if exper- 
ience croſs; yea if it be not made appear to favour them ? It ig 
commonly thought, and we bave made it appear, that the wiſeſt 
men, when they eſſayed what power they bad of this ſort, ſoully 
blundered, and fell ſhort of ſatisfying either themſelves or others; 
and that the world generally acknowledged the want of any exper- 
ience of this ability, and thereſore looked after revelations with that 
greedineſs, that laid them open to be imposed on, by every vain 
pretender to ſupernatural reve lation I ne 4 
Now if things are allowed to be thus: bow ſhall they prove man 
poſſeſſed of this pawer, if they ate cut off from the adyantage of the 
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"uſual fountain of conviction, in matters of this nature? What is 
the way we come to know, that all men have a power of underſtan- 
ding, or that ſuch a power is due to his nature ? Is it not hence, 
that whereever we meet with men, we find them exerting the act: 
of underſtanding ? And the like may be ſaid of his other powers. 
Now if it is once admitted, that there are ſingle perſons, nay, whole 
nations, yea more, many nations that have no experience of this 
pretended ability, in reference to matters of religion, how will they 
ever be able to perſuade the world that all men have it ? More 
eſpecially, if it be admitted, that the learned themſelves were here 
deſective, as to that which perſons of the meaneſt abilities and leaſt 
leiſure are ſuppoſed able for: This will look very ill, if a man 
ho toils all his days at the plough and harrow, could make 
—— — . how could a man of learning and application find 
rn 24257 * 4 73 T * | 

In a word, if things are thus ſtated, as is generally ſuppoſed, has 
been already proven, and ſhall be further cleared anon, then there is 


little left them to pretend fot this natural and univerſal ability of 


mankind in matters of religion, if not, perhaps, to tell us a {tory of 
God's being obliged, in _ of goodneſs, to endue all mankind 
with a capacity, whereof there is no evidence in experience z yea 


which the experience of the world plainly declares them to want. 


But this will not eaſily take with men of ſobriety and ſenſe: For it 
is not more evident, that there is a God, than, that this God muſt do 
Whatever is proper and ſuitable for him to do: And on the contrary, 
that it was not neceſſary or proper for him to do any thing that 
really he has not done, If then, any ſhall pretend it becoming or 
neceſſary for God to do any thing, which experience ſhews he has 
not done, he will be fo far from obtaining credit with the world, 
that on the contrary, he will juſtly fall under the ſuſpicion of athe- 
iſm, and an evil deſign againſt God. For to ſay, that God, in 
ow of goodneſe, was obliged to do this, which experience ſhews 
he has not done, is plainly to ſay, God acted not as became him. 
There was" therefore a plain neceſſity of undertaking to prove ex- 
perience on their ſide, if deiſm was to be ſupported. FS (tus; 
If the common apprehenſions of men, who enjoy the light of 
-chriſtianity, with reſpe& ta the ſtate of the heathen world, are well 


grounded, all the pretences of Deiſts as to the ſufficiency of natural 


religion are for ever rained, and quite ſabverted. 
It was but neceſſary therefore, that the learned Herbert, who 
-undertook/ to maintain the cauſe, ſnould attempt to ſhew, that expe- 


rience was on their fide, and that in fact a religion in itſelf ſufficient 


did univerſally obtain. And he bad the more reaſon to be concern- 
ed in this matter, becauſe he avows. it as his opinion, that without 
u ſuppoſition of ſuch an univerſal religion as the deiſts do plead for, 
providence cannot be maintained. At guidem, ſuys he, quum 


F of " 
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« media ad vitum yertitumque heic accommodata ſuppeditarit cunftis natura, foe 
« providentia rerum communis,ſuſpicari non potui, eundem exnatura, 
« ſive ex gratia in ſuppeditandit ad beatiorem hoc nostro 1tatum mediis, ulli 
« 7 — rams | n vel felicites 
40 gentiles, ita tamen eum optimum maximum ateterit, quo minus 
% falui fie rent. And r clear that the author thinks, that 
rovidence is not to be maintained without an univerſal religion : ſo 
it is ſufficiently evident, that this univerſal religion is not to be. 
maintained, if experience lies againſt it. 1 
Here then was a plain neceſſity for undertaking this argument, 
and proving, or at leaſt, pretending to prove, that all mankind had a 
ſufficient religion, or were able to know all that was neceſſary... For- 
we ſee the whole frame of deiſm falls to the ground, if this is over» 
thrown. This therefore was an undertaking worthy of our noble 
author's great parts, long experience, great charity to mankind, and 
the great concern he profeſſes to find in himſelf for the vindication 
of providence...” 4 4 C64 "$414, 8 
And ſure if ſuch a man, after ſo much pains, has failed in the 
4 proof of this point, any that may ſucceed him, may (juſtly deſpair 
of ſucceſs. He read all the heathen authors to find this univer- 
ſal religion, and he was as willing and deſirous to find it as any 
man. And he has given in this learned book evidence enough of 


; his reading, | | | ; 
igion was to be admitted, ſave that whereon all 


bh ar 


But ſince no rel 
men were agreed, it was wiſely done by our author, that he teduced 
this univerſal creed to a few articles. For one who knew ſo much 
of the ſtate of the world, could not but ſee, that they were not very 
many wherein they were agreed. _ E 
, Well, he undertakes and goes through with the work, and con- 

cludes with that memorable triumph aboye-mentioned ; © Atque ita 
« (red non fine multiplict, aceurataque religionum tum OP. tum in- 
7 « ſpeflione) quinqus illat articulot, gapius jam adduttes degrehendi, Brite, 
« bus etiam inventis me ſeliciorem quovis Archimede exiftimavi.”  _ 
But one might poſſibly aſk, how it could coſt our author ſo much 
labour and pains to find out this religion, and ſeyer the articles be- 
longing to it from others, with which they were immixed, when 
every literate man muſt be ſuppoſed able to do this ???: 
However, if our author is not belied by common fame, he repent- + 
ed, that he had ſpent his time ſo ill, in contributing ſo far to the ad- 
vancement of irreligion, though others contradict this, and tell us, 
that dying he left this advice to his children ; Ke by. of truſting 
4 in Chak for ſalvation ; but I would have you to be virtuous, and 
« truſt to your virtue to make you happy,” | | 


* 


* De Relig. Gentil. cap. 1.p"g 4. 
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Whatever there is as to this, I ſhall now proceed to examine our 
ee, rims mere, 3 Nob igng 
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Whertin it it enquired, whether Herbert hat proved 
did univerſally obtain 

. bn lam! G eee e eig e 1540 2114/07 er 
have heard our author's five articles above j he ene, 4 

make it appear, that they were evety where received: We 
ſhall now enquire, whether the arguments adduced by him do evict 
this; and then in the next place we ſhall fee whether it is inffecd 
tfue. And for methods' ſake, we ſhafl ſpeak of every article 1125 


155100 1 1 F 4 


and diſſect and in ſpect his book, to find all that he offers, which 
has the leaſt appearance of pros. 
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There is one ſupreme Gal. Rt, 
"HAT which our author ptetends to prove 2s to this articlt is, 


that it was W owned by alf nations, that there is nie du- 
preme Being, and that this Supreme Being, whom they owned was the 
very ſame whom we adore, We ate not now fo diſpute, whether 
this article might be known by the light of nature ; nor whether 
ſome particular perſons went not a great way in the acknowledg - 
ment of it. This we have before granted: But the queſtion is 
whether all nations agreed in this, that here it ane 82preme God, and 
he the very ſame whom we adore ? Let us hear our author Q . 
1 vis enim de. aliquibus alli, Dei, five attributic ite Miuneribur dicceptatio 
« inter veleres iſe, uti uo loco honcrabimus ; ummum tamen aliquem 
« extare, & temper extitifſe deum nique apud raplenter, neque apud in. 
% ripientes dubium ( duh) ſuit.” And afterwards when he thinks the 
firſt part of his article ſuſficiently cleated, he proceeds to the ſecond 
part of it, Rekquum ett, ut Deum ſummum gentitium, euntum ac noe 
trum efſe probemus. Thus we ſee what our author pretends. Whe- 
ther he has proved this, we are now to enquire. He has not digeſt. 
ed his arguments, nor caft them into any ſuch mould, as mi 
make it obvious, wherein the force of them lies, and therefore we 
muſt be at pains to ſcrape them together, whatever is any where, 
through his book dropped that 'many contribute in the leaſt toward 
the ſtrengthening of his cauſe ; and we ſhall not omit any thing 
willingly, that has the leaſt appearance of force, 
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tue firſt obſervation our author inliſts bn 8 ofe u e 
the gentiles din not intend the ſame b the name Go t we no , 
'#5, We by that name design the fu upreme, &rery 1 ae de 
Being! Witere:s they intend no more than any 217 8 or power ſu- 
perior to man, on which man did any way depend, 1d bmne Num 
vacitgrant 50 Way W eximaam in inſrriora, ted i im homines pregipue 
ederct * \ This. he frequently.inculcates, and tells us in the firlt page 
be his. 3 1 — obfervation of this, was that which inclined 
him to 2 or preſume the gentiles not chargeable wich chat 2 


Poly-the u with which: moſt do, and he himſelf had, upon an 
overly view. of hole F well 2 youu "cone! mem 
chargeable. - 4 0 A A hone ed 

I the genciles ee by the * — which we — 


doubt they ſtand chargeable with the moſt groſsy unnevountable,/ab- 
ſurd and ridicutons Poly-thviem imaginable: "Poe feared is there a 
thing a per or an but by ſome or other bechime neigen 
121 71 5651 704 7. . * 9 33 £1 x4 
: 44 ny e ee eas obe mir abile wo hib 
Wy Er a 1 flummas. Hh 5 on 
$34 911 ⏑ mean 317 1% Aurel. dontr- 3 ld. el r 
4 ($0387 E183: © , if n mol 290 D S65W My coe 
But out r o admit that't Sina — abſurd, 
= to induce us to favourable - ſentiments, he has bleſſed us with 
this bier vation, that hen they called thoſe creatures animat and 
inanimate Gods, they meant no ſuch thing as we do by that name. 
Well, it „r. thonld graut that the wiſer fort; at leaſt; or 6 
even the vulgar too, bid ſometimes ſo underſtand the | 
alledges 3 will that ſerve his purpoſe, and ſatisfy him ? Nay, by ho 
mea na, unleſs: we grant him, "that always they ſo u the 
word, fave when they ſpoke: of the one true God. But this is too 
much to be granted, unlefy he prove it, eſpecially if we are able to 
evince, that not a few, both wiſe and unwiſr; elieved that these 
were more than one eternal independent being: And poſſibly ve 
may be made appear after ward. A learned author in reproach of 
the Grecian and Roman learning, ſays, © that ſetting aſide what 
they leatned out of Egypt, they-could never Mannen. 
« mine whether there were many Gods or byt one .“ 
The next thing our author infiſts on to this purpoſe, is thät 
« different names do not always point out different Gods, but Uif- 
* ferent virtues of the fame God. „ Tet dei" oþpellationer, quot, 
*% munera, adeogue fi triginta millia dium nomina ¶ quod ab On ôꝗν 
„ Hefiodo 401. perhibetur, ſupponat quiſpiam, & 101 eus munera dari; Ja- 
. cienaum'oft,” ſuys geneea f, * by our author: + and conſequentially 


- * De Relipione'Gentiliury, p. 13. + Wolfe 3 110. 
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to this the ſame Seneca tells vs *.* Sopientes 
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nequaquam Jovem cum intellexifſe 
46 qui in Capitolio aut aljs templis ſulmins armatus cerneretur, ſed potius mentem 
« animumque exiflimaſſe omnium cuflodem, univerfigue adminiftratorem qui hanc, 
4 rerum univerſalitatem condideret, ac candem nutu ſuo gubernet, ac propterea 
% divina quague nomina ti convenire. Iaque aptimo jure fatum afpellari 
E poſſe, ut a quo ordo, ſeriefve'cauſarum inter ſe aptarum dependeat. Ita is 
% providentiam dicit, quum ipſe provideat ut omnia perpetus ac perenni quodam 
4 gurſu, ad finem ad quem dertinata ſunt, currunt : naturam quoque 57 
e ex co enim cuntla naſcuntur, per eum quicquid vita et particeps , vivet : Mundi 
% -quin etiam nomen ill. congruere. equid fab aſpetlum cudit, ipſe ert, 
% qui fipſo nititur, & omnia ambitu ſuo compleflitur, univerſaque numine 
«uo complet .“ To the ſame purpoſe ſpeaks Servius of all the 
Stoicks, quoted likewiſe by our author. plain Engliſh of all is, 
he would bear us in hand, that kee teſtimonies he has proved, 
that the gentiles, when they attributed the name God to ſo many 
things, intended no more, but to ſet ont ſo many different virtues, 


| which all reſided in the fame God. | 100 


As to this we may grant, that our author has indeed proved, that 
difſerent names do not always 20 ip out different Gods; for he has 
told us that each of their Gods had many different names. But this 
will do him no ſervices if we grant not, that different names never 
point out different Gods, But how ſhall we do this, when our au- 


er bas thewed--us:that-many-nations worſhipped che ſony mon, 


and ſtars ; and thought them 222 diſtinct ones too, different 
in their natures as well as names. Each of them indeed had diffe- 
rent names, nay each of them had many names, titles or eulogie: 
heaped on them by their fond worſhippers, who belike, fancied, that 
their Gods were ſmitten with chat fame vanity, wherewith they 
(themſelves were tainted, which yet as learned Rivet obſerves, had 
dangerous effect upon the vulgar. in proceſs of time: for th 


were not ſo quick in their obſervations as our authors Concer varia 


ein alpin, tituliſque congertir, capi numen putabant, maximoque inde affiti 


. bonore ; ita ut tandem qua diverſa tantum nomina ſuperſlitionis  fuerant, graſ- 
Sante errure, diverſa numina haberentur +. FEELS | TREO 

-- Further, we know full well that ſome of the more wiſe and 

learned men, eſpecially after the light of the goſpel began to ſhine 
through the world, began to be aſhamed of their religion, and eſpee- 
jally the number of their Gods, and to uſe the ſame thifts, to palliate 

the fooliſh and wild Poly-the;/n, which the goſpel ſo fully exposed 

and particularly Seneca, who was contemporary with Paul, and by 
ſome, upon what ground I now enquire not, 1s ſaid to. have con- 


%, «verſed with him; and others of the Stoicks ſtcered this courſe to 


vindicate their religion againſt the aſſaults of the chriſtians., But it 


Is a6 true, this was a fooliſh attempt, and its ſucceſs I cannot better 


Herbert, de Rel 
. Referente Owen, 


Gentiliom p. 47. F Ibid. p. 37. Ad Hos. 4. 
log. p. 189. 4 | 
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expreſs, than in the words of the learned and excellent Dr. Owen, 
« Portquam autem ſeverins paulo inter nonnullos philozophari ceptum eff 
« atque limatiqres de natura divina opiniones inter plurimos obtinuerant, | 


« fapientes pudere capit eorum drorum, quos protulerant ferrea 'reeula, 


« ignorantia & tenebris tota devoluta, Omnia ideo, que dr dijs fifti- 
% tiis, Jove tcil. totoques acro Helenitmi Choragio, vulgo ctlebrata erant, 
« res naturaler adumbraſſe apud antiques Mus eye contenderunt. The- 
« hgiam hanc Munn, vocant, quam nibil aliud fuifſe aiunt, quam nature 
« doctrinam allegoricam * And ſome paſſages after, he ſhews the va- 
nity of this attempt. Poxtquam enim evangelii lumen uus ades radiis _ 
« mis terrarum orbem perculiſſet ut erubercenda veteris muperstitionis © 
« insania apud ipſum vulgus in contemptum venerit, acutiores ſophistæ, 
« quod dixi, quo stultitiam igtam colore novo fucatam, amabilem redderent, 
« fig ments huic ( N. B) cui adverſatur omnis hietorie fides, pertina- 
% ciſhmi adbaſerunt. Imo, ut obiter dicam, innovata eit primus eccliſſæ 
« temporibus apud ipcos gentiles, tota philoſophandi ratio 4.” Any one that 


would deſire to ſee the folly of this obſervation expoſed, on which 


our author lays ſo much ſtreſs, may peruſe that chapter whence 
theſe words are quoted t. Nor is this more than what Velleius 


| ſpeaks of Zeno a ftoick and others, Cum Herjodi o interpre- 
ratur, tollit omnino N B. uſitata; perceptaſque cognitiones drorum, &c/ 


But were this true, which thoſe quotations pretend, it will not 
yet come up to our author's purpoſe, for theſe N tell us not 
that all the world were of this mind, but only the wiſe men: and 1 
fear that this too needs a reſtriftion, Now this comes not near to 
the point. When our author has occaſion to notice ſome abſurd 
practices or opinions that croſs him, He rejects them with this, 
* quod a pauris olummodo ruperititioce factum, non catis in religionem a- 
ce geritur. Nos autem haud alia quam que omnes, vel plerigue caltem 
« coluere, 1b religionis titulo ponimu ). Now let this be, as 
it is, the ſtate of the queſtion, and what ſome of the wiſer did, is 
nothing at all to the purpoſe ; and this indeed is the point, In fine, 
we doubt not before we have done, from our author's own book, 
to demonſtrate that what he aims at in this obſervation, and conſe- 
quently all the ſtory of the myſtick theology of the heatheng, is 
utterly inconſiſtent with all faith of hiſtory, which makes us as ſure 
of this, as they can of any thing, that many nations, nay moſt na- 


tions, nay moſt wiſe men held a plurality of Gods, even in the ſenſe 


our author would deny. The next obſervation he makes, is of kin 


to the former. He following, Vous, as he tells us, divides all the | 


gentiles worſhip into proper, ſymbolical and mixt . Proper is, when 
the true God, or the ſun, or the moon is worſhipped as the trus 
God, and the worſhip is goed ultimately to terminate in their 
oeh le- . v f F tun fe m. 3.6apG®" 
$5 Dy e 4 | Ibid, p. 183 155 5 
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nie diem. 38. quem adgucit V uſus, eupprimere non 
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honour ;. Symbolick-is, when the true Cod ia worſhipped in the ſun, 
as an imvage, repreſentation or ſymbol of him ; theo the, worſhip is 


not defigned only, nor mainly to terminate on the ſun, but on the 


God. As for the mixt, we are nat concerned to ſpeak of it, 
wauld very where bear us in hand, that all their worſhip was 
mbolical, and as ſuch he frequently ſcems to juſtify, and avouch 
it as reaſonable, which the papiſts will readily . im for; and 
he expreſly aflerts this, that all „ their worſhip, ſave what was 
« dire&ly. addreded to the true God, which 1 believe was very 
little, was ſymbolick.. „ A4tque cultum proprium nullum ſuiſſi olim fre- 
% torguam. gummi dei, videtur,*.” It is well that he expreſſes this 
polition modeſtly, as being conſcious how great ground others will 
33 otherwiſe. And the reaſon that follows, drawn from 
the alledged evidence of the thing, we ſhall have under confidera- 
tion anon. But toward the cloſe of his book, he calls them igno- 
rants, or gcioli, that belteve not as he believes in this matter r. 
Hut it would be expected, that when he advances ſuch a bold poſi- 
tion, and is ſo hard on them that diſſent from him, he would give 
good proof of it ; but if any expect that, he will find himſelf deceiv- 
be I 6nd indeed a paſſage. quoted with an high commendation to 
is purpoſe, -. . Atque hic de cultu dei ſymbolico  preclarum locum ex maxims 
44 omnes | pariter , deun eſe. imtelligunt , constuuri interim fibi alia atque alia 
ie 14 : on per magine ** unum duret diem, verax,quid & lil, 
& fic maximi verba uertit Veh, 4,” But what is all chis to the 


Fr porppfe ? Doth this quotation from 4 Platonick philofopher, who 
| U 


| yed an hundred and, fifty years after Chriſt, when the goſpel 
overipread the whole world, and chaſed the pagan darkneſs away, 

and made them aſhamed” of their old opinions, and improven reaſon, 
prove, any thing ? to ſpend time on this, after what has been ſaid 
above, were to trifle with a witneſs. The Deifts have not, nor can 
they cer prove the truth of this bold aflertion z the falſhood of 


Which we” way detect before we have done. Bot hitherto our 
por only uſed Bis (bjeld j we muſt next ſee whether his ſword 
be not of better metal. All that has been hitherto faid, is only a 
_ defenifative for the heathens' opinions and praftice ; we muſt now 
by b) W he proves that this firſt article did oniverſ- 
eee ee nut Pack, Dorrit e e e rei toe 
; "Uis firſt argument leans upon a few quotations from ſome heath- 
Efis, who alert, that there is one ſupreme being, ſuch as Hieroctes, 
"Zoroaſter, and others, ſome of old and tome of late. 


41 


to tnake good. He has undertakeg t6Thew that it was not doubled 
among wiſe or unwiſe, That there was one ſupreme, God, and he 


. 8 12 Va 2 OE 
De Rel. Gent. p. 133, f Ibid. p. 226, , ibid. p. 70, 
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| Umes more, M ho faid ſo, this will not prove the pont he is obliged 
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« the ſame whom we adore.”. Nou hat is this to-che-purpole,. to 
| bring a few learned wen, telling not what were tho opinions of the 
1 nations or times where they lived,' or of the world, But what their 
| own private opinions were ? It is not the queſtion. what Segeca, 
| Zoroalter, Plato and twenty more thought, nay what whole-nations 
| beſides thought, but what the whole world thought in this matter? 
This the argument touches not.: 
His next argument is. drawn, from the couſeſſon of  ſeyerali di- 
vines. With this be begins bis fifteenth. chaptes, and frequently 
ſpeaks, of it. But this ſays. no,moze for, him than moe, And, per- 
haps more conſiderable. teſtimonics do again him. Beſides, dince 
he has. not condeſcended on the pexſons who fall in with him here, 
nor their words, we mult: leave them, aud tell we are pot concern» 
ed 4 them, nor abliged to follow them ſurther, than they do the 
brut et tht eee arm 40s 03 653014 ingen 
But that which he lays the moſt ſtreſs on, is the ſuppoſed evi 
dence of the ching. This he frequently, inbſte on ug to all hig ar- 
ticles, and its force amounts to this. it is a clear that there is 
« one only cupreme Being, and that the ſun nor no other is he, that it 
% could not eſcape. the molt dull and unthinking .“ 
But here our author puts me in mind of the companions of Chriſ- 
topher Columbus, Who firſt ,dilcoycred. America, about: tha hear 
1592, they were one day at table with him, and began to depreciate 
and underralue the diſcovery, he had made, telling him how — 
others might have done it. Well, ſays he, I hold {you a wager, 
do what none of you ſhall do, and preſently calling for an egg, ſays 
he, none of a can make that egg Rand itraight on the table which 
when they had eſſayed to no purpoſe, he takes it, aud cruſhes. thbe 
end of it a little, and then it ſtood eafily ; which, when they all fad. 
it was eaſy to do: well, ſays he, it is very true, ye can de i aſtes l 
have done it +, It is caſy o ſee things aſter they are diſonvered 
to our hand, which we would otherwiſe never hare thought of. Al 
the world was not ſo diſcerning aa our author was, and his fol- 
lowers pretended to be, and he has given us ſuſkcient prpoſ ol that = 
in his book, and I truly wonder with what face any man could;make 
uſe of this argument aſter he had read, much, more alter he had 
written ſuch a book, wherein it is made clear as the ſun, ahat many 
nations belie red no other God but the ſun, moon. and ſtats, a we 
| ſhall ſhew afterwards. And I, muſt take freedom 10 ly Ant our 
noble and learned author, with the reſt of the Heile, and al che 
_ philaſophers, who.lived fince he goſpel obtained in the world, awe - 
more to the chriſtian religion, than they have the ingenulty te on, 
What they think ſo clear, when revelation has not oniy taught them 
the truths, but the grounds of them, , was dark riot "_— the vul- 
gar, but the wiſcſt of old. I cannot better conclude this, than; by - 
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tranſeribing a paſſage of the ingenious Mr. Locke's E/ay en human 
— 2 Had you or I, ſays he, ſpeaking . ideas, 
« been born at the bay of Seldania, poſſibly our thoughts and no- 
« tions had not exceeded theſe brutiſh ones of the Hottentots that in. 
. habit there; and had the Virginian king Apochancang been edu- 
« cated in England, be had; perhaps, been as knowing a divine, 
« and as good a mathematician as any in it, The difference between 
% him and a more improved Engli , lying barely in this, that 
« the exerciſe of his faculties was bounded within the ways and 
* modes and notions of his own country, and was never directed to 
« any other or farther enquiries: and if he had not any idea of 2 
„ God as we have, it was only becauſe he purſued not thoſe 
% thoughts, that would certainly have led bim to it,” Thus far he. 
If ſome men had been born where the goſpel light has not come, 
they would have learned to talk more ſoberly of the ſufficiency of the 
light of nature, {4 kd: 1 | 
The only thing that remains as to this firſt article is, to prove, 
that this one ſupreme God, whom he thinks he has proved, that the 
Gentiles all centered in was the ſame God ( with him, whom we 


« worſhip ;“ for this he refers us to three ſcriptures. Rom. 1. 19. 


AH. 10. throughout. And Af. 17. 28, Kc. | | 
Our author has not drawn any argument from thofe paſſages, 
but barely refers to them. He was particularly unlucky in quoting 
the laſt of them: For it obliged him to take notice of an argument 
ariſing obviouſly from the paſſage againſt the purpoſe he adduced 
it for the proof of; and indeed that paſſage affords ſeveral argu- 
ments againſt our author's opinion in this matter, which are not eaſy 


to be ſolved, if they who follow him, were to be determined by ſcrip- 


ture arguments. But our noble author has ſearce fairly laid the objec- 
tion, which he ſtarted to himſelf from the alter to the unknown god. 
Bot to ſpeak home to the purpoſe, there are only two things that 
can be drawn from theſe paſſages, or the like, (1) That ſome of 
the Gentiles knew the true God. (2) That all had ſome 
notions of truth concerning God, or which wekg only rightly ap- 
plicable to the true God. The actions of conſcRace within, and 
the works of God without them, enforced on th the impreſſion 
of ſome power, ſuperiour to themſelves on which Mey depended ; 
and this was indeed a notion of truth concerning- God ; for this 
Was only juſtly applicable to the true God: but yet they, through 
| their darkneſs and wickedneſs, when they come to enquire more 

particularly after the true God, applied theſe notions to creatures, 
and took them for this true Gl. 
Now this is indeed all, beſides bare and repeated aſſertions, that I 
enn find in our author, to prove that his firſt article obtained uni- 
verſally: and how far it is from proving this, is evident from what 
has been ſaid. | : 
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"EY he alſo pretends to have univerſally obtained, and that the 
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proves at large. 
vet ſati | 


rler . 
T his one rupreme God is to be worhipped. | 


9 ſecondd articles car author. hes not attempted a ſuſſicient, 
na 


J nor any ſeparate proof of: wherefore we go on to the 
next. | ; Can inet. FN? 
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That virtue and piety are the principal parts of the worsbip' of 
| 3 7. N. . a true God, 1 0 


. . 
this ons. 
41 1 \ : 204 : 
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gentiles expected not heaven for their worſhip, or their 


ſacred anyone for their moral worſhip, that is their; vir - 


» is the deſign of our author's i gth chapter, at 
„ n AS42645 Þ? 


tues,. Lo prove 
$ fs GA LY Hg v3 a 5 
The firſt thing he inſiſts on to this purpoſe is, the high reſpect 


which the heathens put on thoſe things, while they liſted, Hens, 


number of their Gods, and erected temples to them. This he 


t what all this makes to his purpoſe, I am not 


(33 1 > ad of 4 þ a ks 


This indeed proves that they had a reſpect to alt/thoſe! things.. 


Very true, ſo they had, and that becauſe of their (uſefulneſs in hu- 


man ſociety. Tea this proves that they had an undue reſpect to 
them, ſo as to perform acts of worſhip to them. But that they de- 
ſigned to worſhip God by thoſe virtues; which they would not allow 


| on had from him, as we ſhall hear afterward, is not ſo eafily proven. 
Beſid 


es, this was only at Rome that theſe altars were erected, and 
ſo is far from concluding as to the reſt of the world, where virtue, 
hope, &c. had no 0 OIL Pg 
The next thing our author mentions” for proof of the univerſal 
reception of this article, is the © cuſtom of the heathens in deifying 
«. their heroes on account of their virtues and piety,” , But our 
author knew too much of the gentiles' religion to believe that this 
proves any more, than the fulſome flattery of the blinded world that 
deified even devils, and, as our author elſewhere well obſerves, men 


that were no better than devils; or if there was any more in this 


cuſtom, when at firſt invented, it was only ſome ill applied piece of 
8 to perſons; who had been their benefactors, or the bene- 
actors of mankind, And all this reſpect, that was put on them, 
was not becauſe their yirtues refleQed any glory on God, but be-. 
p 4 21 | 4 CY $a-01% 8 477 2 
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cauſe they had been uſeful to men. Beſides, religion was old in 
the world before this novel. Gteelan invention took place. As the 
Roman poet and —— obſerved, | 


u . NG #44 ny 56 ayl7 


r lurba derum 1 | 
gene uf un b conbentagie 1y#er a prineiy © b 
Mumien munurum tir yobunt Allnet a ye: 

4 Pondere. 2.2977 
Nor did this univerſally obtain. 80 mat the argument concludes 
juſt nothing. It neither proves that all the world were agreed that 
Virtoe aud piety are the principal parts of the wotſhip of God; nor 
that on account of theſe, men ger eternal happineſs. What their 
immortality way of which "ray talked, we may ſee under che I 
article.' 19 (94; - A* De. *%⁰νπ e OBE 45 ©! 
 1:15Bome few: quotation ben res; Seneea, _ and — . two 
more compoſe our author argumem. ſome- 
e dvinainghl — Yi , 
% ox guo_ erat, rediifſe perſuades, non ma citus. 2. ( hoy enim 
r 
inc, pibattengue. el, 0 De ge frets & 
1 ſanflitars' A hs Goſh, area „Ai honefta 
% #tmine, anrum as mende apinio \'; Qrom ran ie quod ft injuatims, 
ac inbongſt um anbiurers “. 5 Some — ba! — from: Plato and 
others, wherein they fay that ve and likeneſs to God are oh- 
_ hinged bg. s. fl book erg 
. But £o.whpe purpoſe. are a}, bete brought i 1101 There in word 


ters of gods and their worſhip and pieiy ad teſpecting them ; but 


not one word of the “ one tre God,” of hom alone we, ſpeak. 
(a) kk. is Gortain, that/this piety and ſanctity acoording to thoſe au · 
12 0 cemmprepended * of their ene 
preſly, confeſſes ,** alem conſummatam plurima-/ inſuper- ( thirt: 
4, beſides, virtye of which he (peaks 2 —— njchavts fed ea prijſert- 


10 im qua grati iu ſuperos animi indicia effe riſa nitus & ceremoniar & 


modi alia: forum ſara <A 75 
8 As animam r RT RS c nos IS Oi 1. is 


dnl our 2 5 1 * and i is not — geo. dar LIAR "Thi 2 tells us 
Hk their deifying ſame, who were ſo far Hom Pons. g, Gods, that they 


were, ſays he, ne viri guidem probit. (3) As far what Cicero ſays, 
# That for virtue and piety we are advanced to heaven ;” I do not 
know well how to reconcile, it with, what He ſays elſewhere in his 
book Je amicitta, wult plane virtus honorem; nec virtutis eit ulla alia mer- 
Fez otherwiſe than by thinking that by heaven, his cum, he meant 
that which many of them meant by their, immortaliiy that is an in- 
mortal fame, a good reputation, after they are gone amongſt the ſur- 


pe Religioue Gert lium, p. 187 1 wia p. 183. } Ibid . 193. 
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in virers. As for Seneca, chriſtianity had taught him a little more, and 


i his teſtimony is not much to be regarded. (4) Were there twen. 
ty more of them, they never. come near to proof of the point : 
It is the ſentiments of the world that -we are enquiring after, and 
not what were the thoughts of ſome of the more improved plilloſo- 
phers. The queſtion is not whether men by the light of nature ſaw 
an excelleney in virtue, and that it was to be followed ; buys | 
they looked on it as a part, a principal part of the ws ip, nt of 
their deities, but of the . one true God ;“ and that for which hea 
ven, not that imaginary heaven, which men had at their 'difpoſaly 
but an «eternity of happineſs in communion with God” is to be ob. 
tained ? Now our author advances nothing to prove this point. a 


* . | ; 3 N * — ; * 
= | ARTICLE IV. 9997 L eien 
; e nun repent when ve do am ?J] WALKS 
et e bee 1957 ine 267 OI 
A8 re this article our author confeſſes ſeveral things, which i 
| will be meet to notice in the entry. (1) He owns that the 
ancients,'® the wWiſer fort of them, thought not repentance 4 fuß, 


ſayin ome —— in domines nulla eit. Whete God wat offend! 
they ſought fanctuary in repentance, and thought it fufsclen e 


not where men were wronged. % Ceterum lie in mdum peru, 


77 peilen ils Fatuebant Genſiln .“ (2) He eonfeſſes that they thou 
I not 4 fepentance alone a/ ſufficient atonement.“ He tells us that they 
| 


had expiationes, hyſration;ſque, fine quibus neque crimine neque fend alia, 

oforarkity Again, GG) he confeſſes that the word reperitancey 
ar penitence was. rarely used among the ancients, in that ſenſe ef uſe ity 
k ＋ vii dulium quin corum ¶ ſcil. peccatorum ) penituerit gentiless gu tot 


| accerſerunt ; licet rarius quidem Pœuitentia inter auloret, 4 
. i gua jam ufurpatur ſenſu; reperigtur i? Since then he makes all theſe coy 
| cetſions, there remains nq_more ſave this, that he pretends all th 


« world were agreed upon repentance, as that, which was of uſe f 
** expiatc, at leaſt, ſome leſſer faults committed againſt God," an 
&© that we ſhould when we fin, be grieved for lt. 


| To prove this he quates ſome-paſſages from Ovid, Senech and ſore 


others. The only conſidetahle teſtiwon is from Perianger, who 
wag one of the ſeven, uiſe men of Greece One of whoſe ſentences 


„ 


he ſays it was Agagror wirepirre Te mali peniteat uli peccavert, Gente 
ſays, rem pe nitet peccaſſe pene eit innecens, ü Orig.. 
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ficient atonement for the groſſer fort of fins 3 and quotes ofa | 


4 ui Dei fummi majeſtas lederaur, penitentiam froe dblorem efficacinil ofe err. 
« 'derent 1 ita tamen uli homines igjuria vel ch¹mʒ afficerent#r de 
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* 2 Bape levant panasy ereptaque lumina reddunt F155 
2uem bene precati, penitorf vides, 188 


Bot all theſe are alledged to no purpoſe, They do not prove that 
repentance was looked on as an expiation by the gentiles. Ovid and 
Seneca lived tov late in the world, and had too great acceſs to learn 
from others, to be much regarded in this matter; but they only 
ſpeak their own mind, and we have here no argument of the a- 
greement of the world as to any thing about repentance., The 
opinions of the wiſe are no juſt meaſure of the knowledge or appre- 
henſions of the vulgar. 13 . 

But that whereon our author ſeems to lay more ſtreſs, is their ſa- 
crifices, which he pretends are an evidence of their grief for fin or 
. repentance. DPworſum enim niſi interns dolore perciti, tot ritus facraqus 

deot placandos exeogitaſſent ? POS 2 

But 1. If the gentiles had been as much agreed about repentance, 
as our author pretends, they would indeed have ſpared all this pains 
and coſt. 2. They were indeed er- but this grief they did not 
willingly entertain, nor allow themſelves in as their duty; but 
looked on it as their torment, and ſought 2 means pro 
for 182 their Gods, as they thought. 3. This grief, which 
ſacrifices prove them to have had, is no more, but that uneaſy 
ſenſe. of 6n in the conſcience, which is a part of its puniſhment, and 
no duty performed for their deliverance ; and this forced them upon 
all ways that they could imagine to get rid of it, ſo that ſacrifices were 
what they betook themſelves to, to ſave themſelyes or procure a de- 
| liverance from our author's penitence. 4. Further, our author, 
When it is for his purpoſe, can put another conſtruction on their 
ſacrifices ; while as we have heard above, he makes them only 
abſurd enough teſtimonies of gratitude to the Gods, and to have no- 
reſpect to fin at al}; It is indeed true, that ſometimes they were in 
this way uſed; fo Pythagoras is ſaid to have uſed them when he of- 
fered Hecatombe to the Gods, for a propoſition which he found 
out; but for ordinary they were deſigned as expiatory. 5. Do 
their ſacrifices, which they offered to ſo many Gods, prove that they 
were troubled for offending the one true God? I believe not. Ay, 
but this was what our author ſhould, have proved. 6. Does our 
author tell us that they were ſo little agreed about this purgative, 
that no leſs a, perſon than Plato diſcarded repentance, 
philoſophy in its room, as that whereby only we could be purged. 
And this leads me to a 7. Thing that ſhews of how little ſignifica- 
tivn this pretended proof is, that it is known that the more difcerning 
- philoſophers made moſt light of thoſe ſacrifices, yea of fin, and con- 
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and put 
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uently of our author's catholick remedy, repentance. As to the 
ſufficiency of repentance, for the place he aſſigns it, we have ſpoken 
to it above. Our author, I think, has badly proven that it univerſal» 
ly obtatned. And indeed had there been as much weight laid on 
it, as is pretended, we could not have miſsed a-more large account 


ol it in the writings of the gentiles. Further 8. our author pretends, 


that repentance is of no avail, as to the groſſer evils, but waſhes 
away leſſer fins, and we fear our author would find ſome difficulty 
to prove that generally the gentiles were ſo concerned for leſſer fins, 


as he pretends, 9, Had this been ſo well agreed, as he pretends, 


about repentance, and had this been the deſign: of their ſacrifices, I 
do not well underſtand why our author ſhould make ſuch oppoſition 
betwixt ſacrifices and tance, as elſewhere he does; . when 
he is ſpeaking of ſeveral faults of the heathen prieſts, he ſubjoins 
4 Sed & hoc pejus, quod quum ex vera virtute, wel hinc ubi exciderint ex p- 
% nitentia vera, pacem internam comparare debuifſent, ad ritus & ſacra, qua 
« zph (8). Sacerdotes) peragerent, res perdutta gi, . Here it 


would ſcem plain, that the people came at length, if not of their 


own accord, yet by the perſuaſion ot prieſts to overlook repentance, 
and reject it, ſubſtituting other things in its room; and when once 
this obtained in one generation, it is like it might ſpread and obtain 
in after ages, being tranſmitted from father to ſpn, and the prieſts 
carrying on the cheat ; and ſo, at leaſt, the world in all ages, bath 
not made any account of repentance, as the only expiation. Again, 
it would ſeem from our author, that ſacrifices did not import, and 
were not evidences of repentance ; but on the contrary, means in- 


yented to make people neglect it I do not well underſtanil how they, 
who if we may believe our author, were all ſo fully agreed about 


repentance, and were ſo prone and inclined to it, that their-minds 
run into it without any perſuaſion, ſhould need ſo much the prieſt's 
perſuasion and be eaſily drawn off from that which they.. accounted 
ſo available. Let us hear our author, ſpeaking of man's recovery 
from fin, ſays he, Atque inſlaurationem hanc eri debere ex panitentiay doeuere 
1% tum philoſophi, tum ſacerdotes, ita ut hanc agendam animam ) 

« {ed non fine corum minifterio, ſapius inculcareni. Bene qui 


„ {atis populo perſuaſyſent, quod neutiquam tamen ab ilhs faftum fuit; licet ads 
« prona in cum fit anima humana, ut etiam nullo ſuadente, in foro inter no s 
1 fratia divina, conſcientieque diftamine decernatur *, Our author tells us, 


that the people's ſacrifices were an argument of their repentance, as 
we wa, 

they were all agreed, that repentance was the only atonement, and 
that the mind of man needs no admonither to 2 it to repent - 
ance and yet he tells us like wiſe in the paſſages adduced, that re» 
pentance was quite laid by, 7 and rites put in its place, the 
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above, and that the prieſts perſuaded them to it, and that 
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people ſo ignorant of the worth of it, asto let it go, and fo back. 
ward as not to look after it, unleſs the-priefts had preſsed it more 
land yet we are told they inculcate it oft) and in fine, the prieſts ſo 
nogligent, that they quie neglected their duty. How to knit all 
this-togetber I know think it were easier to make theſe 


words orerthrow our —. argument, than to recontile them with 


. themſelves, with truth, reaſon or experience ; but I ſpare refleQtions 
that offer themſelves.” Before our 3 on wake 
thing ol this argument, they muſt prove, “ that ſacrifices yniverl 
6 ally obtained, that ſacrifices were every where offered wo the one 
«true God; that thoſe ſacrifices were ſymbolical, of repentatice” 


as mae deiſt has's it, and ſeveral ow ede taken” volſve of 
_— F 
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ud i TICLE- v. 
1 there are reward, and pnichments after this 1. 


are — to our author's laſt article. He is not Fey 
conſtant i 5 exprefling himſelf about this article, and how 
| Fare iy agreed imes he pretends, that theſe tewards 
were crernal _ wg and that this was agreed; ſometimes onl 
jt as agreed, that there were rewards and puniſhments after th 
life ; "und ne Ho words it yet more modeſtly, that they ex- 
7 rewards and puniſhments, either in this life or after it. 80 
20% when he enters expreſly to treat of this article, Er guidem 
premium boni & A r vel is Bac vita, wel pt Bang vitam 
mo Autuobunt g 
And indeed _—_ he votes n an; how far is determinable in 
this matter by the light of nature, he makes this articke of very little 
ſegnification. 4 Non imperitc 5 


„% manere veleres. 4 gais lian pr ami, wel gun g i 

a qupphicis.genns it 7. (And the fame is pe — caſe us 

to rewards, our author waves that, for what cauſe it 10 not 
bad o cjdture.) Qu tandem durutivnis ter minum 


poruern. 
All that be pretends to have been received, was barely this, that 
there gre rewards and punimments after this life. Let as hear im- 
a Et quidem preter folennem tam notitiam communem, neque Deum bonum 
* juflumque ofe, ve premium vel penam tum in hac vita, tum 9 277 han: 


„ vita, pro ultionibus, imo & cogitationibus ſuis unicuique remetiri, 
ee oh nagis o ob ili far e , But he tells us, that — 


— the additions they made to this, and proceeting to determine 
further than they knew, even this came to be called in queſtion ; 


err the way, ruins our author's cauſe as to this article) but let 
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annere e 
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the reaſons of it are fo obwiou 


el He aar, 4. wh, 


himſelf ſpeak; en law; alia denune youra adjicernt, 
tna inrfinata in cc 2 i, ſameh fi ar. 
eu; ent gentilium . bi, mon „ difſentientem 


e afletty very little; we (ce, to have. univerlaliy - — as to 


this article, and he ſeems to do ſome more than infimuace; that 
even, us to this little, ut leaſt,” in praceſs of time there were ſome, 
and even not »"few diſſenters; for 1 know -not what- 
elle to pat upon the . 3 nodding, and inclining 1d 
full q. And this is to quit 
arguments, but che more — becauſe of what ene. 
ready obſerved. - 1983 5 d 44.0 

Firſt then, he prtetids; that the perfoakon ofthis is innate, 5 

6„ he arguments worn to 

are ſo evident, that they could not but agree as to dhbis f. 

But I have already ſhown, that every- thing that is evident, or 
was fo to our author and His —— followers, was not ſo 
to the ancient ſages. I gueſs that he learned 'moſt of theſe argu- 
ments he inſiſts on from ſome others than the heathen philoſopher, 
or if they managed them ſo well, he would have done right-to have 

ted us to the places where they have done ſo, But when he 
done, this will not prove an univrrlal concent: For we are con- 
cerned in ſome others beſdes ophers. As for what he 
tends of this perſuaſion's being innate, I think he has ſaid” muc 
diſprove it "himſelf; Or if it be, 1 think the preſages of — 
miſery in the mind of men, have been mach more ſtrong chan of 
happineſs, And in a word, he only ſays it was innate, but Goes 
not prove it, Tea, if this did nor unverſahy obtain, ny » 
to Our zuthot's own doctrine, it was not/innate, ©, 

Next he itifilts on the euſtem-of deifying heroes, und lacing 
them among the number of the immortal Gods. This he hints ut 


ſrequemly. But this did not univerſally abtain 8s te time or place, 
and ſo hit not the point in the leut. All were not ſo dignified, - 
godd ; nor does it prove, that even all chat 


vay, not all that were 
* among _ this cuſtom 


prevailed, were of that opinion ; 
t only the I principally concerned. And indeed it were 
eaſy to ſhew t were ptr 0 of this opitton, r pot 
fibly be made appear in the next chapter. 105 = 
His next argument is deduced from a ſew reftimonies of poets 
ers aſſerting a future ſtate, whichhe has ſcattered up 


And down, Bote uod there's Bot wet 86 (is 90 alf the Wed 5 


the poets” funeies of Elyſan Fields, Styx und on ike; give: us ay" 
tree meaſure of the ſentimedrts'of the world)? 
Thus 1 have viewed our author's provfy of us fue orficler, 0 
wen teception in the world! I have not knowingly omitted any 
4 
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We thall however notide his 
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thing of moment, advanced by him for his opinion, I ſhall conclude 
this chapter with a few gencral reſlections on our author's conduct 
in this affair. fot W 4 | RAS Woah 
Ido not a little ſuſpect a writer of controverſy, when he huddles 
up, and endeavours to conceal the ſtate of the queſtion, and ſhifts 
it upon occasion. It. is always a. ſign either that his judgement is 
naught, or that bis deſigns are not fair and good, Ido not believe that 
our noble. author's abilities required any ſuch mean ſhifts, if the 
badneſs. of the cauſe he unhappily. undertook, had not obliged him; 
But that this is the courſe he ileers, is evident; Now he ſeems to 
. undertake to ſhew us, what the moſt univerſal apprehenſions of 
men were in matters of religion ; and then he pretends to tell us 
what the more diſcerning perſons, among the heathens thought; 
and thus ſhifts the ſcene, as it is for his p i 5, | 
It is further remarkable, that,our author has' crammed in a grea 
deal of philoſophical learning, which makes nothing at all to the 
main purpoſe of the book, He has written a book of 240 pages ts 
#5 2 that theſe five articles obtained: Whereas all the arguments 
he adduces,: ſcarce take up ten of them. The reſt is a collection of 
hiſtorical and philological learning about the heathen Gods and 
worlhip. --He, only drops here and there the ſhadow of an argu- 
ment; and then when we are ſome pages by it, he tells us \vy + 
_ demonſtrated this already, and we are referred back to ſome of the 
preceding arguments; and that is, we are bid arab a needle. a» 
' _ mnongfh a heap of bay. This looks exceeding ſuſpicious like, 
Again, I do not like frequent and repeated aſſertions in a diſput- 
ant without arguments. Fewer aſſertions and more arguments, if 
the cauſe had permitted, would have done better. It is ſaid, that 
— telling a lie oft over, come at length to believe it to be 
true. I am apt to think that the oft aſſerting over and over again 
what he undertakes to prove, might go fu toward his own 
conviction, than all the arguments that he has advanced. = 
Our author undertakes to giye us an account what the heathens' 
thoughts as to thoſe articles were, and what led them to theſe ap- 
prebenſions; but after all ſhallyou find nothing, but an account of ſome. 
of their practices with our author's gloſſes put on them, and the rea- 
ſon that, not they, but he thinks may be alledged in juſtification of 
their practices and opinions. If he had dealt fairly, he would have 
told us in their own words, what their ſentiments were, and like» 
wiſe, what, were their inducements that led them into thoſe. opi- 
nions; but to obtrude, ad every where he doth, his conjectures and 
ſtrained interpretations, as their meaning, is perſecily intolerable, 
It is indecd true, that our author affords us ſeveral quotations 
from the heathensz but, doth he, by this means, give us a fair rey 


0 Read the Qoncluſion of our Author's 8, Cap. P. 34. and compare it with this Cy. 


hh, 
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23 of the point in controverſy, and their ſentiments about | 
it? Nol If his reader is ſo ſimple as to take this for granted, he | 
deceives 3 On is the cuſtom of ſome e e 
2s our au | on better deſigns, to quote ſome-paſ=! _ 
from heathen —— in order to — their — 9) | 
with chriſtianity, and ſhew what a length the, mere light of natute =_— 
brought them; but hereby they do deceive the reader: 80  Cices 2 
ro's teſtimony to the immortality of the ſoul, is alledged by our, 15 
author, P. 192, a igitur haud alius deus, hand alia virtus, ab- 1 
* Gentilibys, quam is; olim celebrqtur, ita certe communis utriuſus ſpes; *© 
i ON, , Diſertim Cicero 2 de. leg. ait, animi hominum ſunt in- 
« mortales : Sed fort 


lun bonorum Divini, & all in Lib de f au 4 Now, | 
* off, lugenda mori, quum immortalitas conſequitur. Now it any body, ſhould. 
think that this teſtimony of Cicero gives a full account of his ap res, 
henfons about immortality, they woyld be very far deceived : Tor 
in his firſt book of Tw/»/an Quest, were be diſcuſſes this point 
ex . he diſcovers indeed an inclination to beliete it, and / 
deſire that it may be true ; yet ſuch 4 heſitation about it, chat 
he knows not how to perſuade himſelf, of it, ge we ſhall ſhew per 
haps in the next chapter. In like manger Plato is cited by him, and 
many others to the {ame purpoſe ; But what a ſad N re, oth. 
Socrates and Plato, wete in about this point, I ſhall fully demon- 
ſtrate in the next chapter. I ſhall here ſet down only one got 
able inſtance of the unfairneſs of this way of procedure, Our au- 
thor quotes Solon's teſtimony for future felicity, P. 194. Let us hear 
our author's own words, © Pulchram. diſtinfionem inter ſelicem frve fortunatum - 
% beatum affert ex Solone Hetodotus Lib 1 Ubi Craſo reſpondint, ait ne- 
„ mincm um . i vacetur beatus anteguam r 'va\ Gil» i "hg, "4h, 
Vun + daniferit 5 adeoque "Writ us Fenn Bic 40 Ped; 
« nequaguam ent five ' Beatum' ante Obitum jus hominum' appellari poſſo. 
« Hee rencinit Ovidiue, hi 20915275 28 n., Te» nnn 
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Ante obitum nemo, ſupremaque funera debet.. | NR.” 7 w * 
Proprie quippe loquendo, nemo beatus ante mortem : Ita ut - bedti anter Gentiin 
vocarentur, gui in Elyſfiis campis ſempiterno eve fruerentur. ' - +44), ha 
Now here we have a-proof to the full, of our author's conduct in 
his quotations, and the improvement of them. Was not Solon 
elear that there was a ſtate of happineſs after this life Who can — 
doubt it, after our author has - proved it? Bot What if 80 14 
lon for all this, confined happineſs to this life, defining % the 
% happy man, one who is completely furniſhed. with; outward 
« things, acts honeſtly, and lives temperately ;” which definition 
1 no leſs a perſon than Ariſtotle approved. And in all Solows 


Stanley's Life of Selen, p, ug. | 


„ 


* 


was 


ing any ta pies after this 


, « 1 ig Af Wine providenee is Fives and ful of alteration ? In 


—— — — — — 
hy © 


4 fortunate; yet for one man to obtain all this is impoſſible, as one 
country cannot furniſh itfelf with all things! Some it hath, others 
it wants; that which hath moſt; is beſt; fo in man, not one is 
W , what one hath, 'the other wants: He who hath conſtant- 
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SO Oy hens is > hace word if were not diſi | 
quoted, that gives us ground to that 
— mueh 9 of happineſs after this .— 


| = in his life of Solon-* recites from Herodotus, this whole 


and the” to which it relates. Creſus king o Lydia in Ala ths 
leis, ſends for Solon upon the fame" of his wiſdom : Solon comes; 


The vain king daazled with the luſtre of bia greatneſs, aſked. the 


wiſe Solow, whether ever he faw any man happier than himſelf, whio: 
poſſeſſed bf fo great riches and power t Solon named foverals;: 
paniicutarly Tellus the Arhenian citizen, Cleobis and Bio, two bro- 
thers; the of whom he relates to Creſus, and gives the reaſons 
why he looke on them as s ever a Hint of their 1 
s him, 


Pp Ich" Creſus” was 
5. 8 7 * if ynd rvalued wheteupon Halen thus aadteſſe 
enquire, Felt concerning human, affairs of me 


who, 


e time, we ſee many things we. would not; we ſuffer 
4 — things we would nat ;, let us propoſe” ſeveiity years, as the 


0 Arth of man's life, whi A, 29 con6!k of "25366 days, befides 


« the additignal month, i ake one year lot 7 5 atibther 


«h by that; month, to make he ime accord, the additional months 


44 « belong ng to thoſe years Will, be thirty fe arid" the days 1018 

«« whereof one is not 5 all things like 9 0% 180 chat 70% 55 
O Creſps, is miſerable ? You 2 appear to me. very rich, and are kin 
« over many i but the queſtion you demand 1 comer refalve,'u 
« 1 heard you have ended your days happily 4 he that has uch 
7 wealth, is not happier than be, who. gets, Ns | m day to day, 


% unleſs fortune continuing all thoſe good im, grant. 


«he die well. There are many men e's P. ortutate, 
« many of moderate eſtates, fortunate ; of wham be who abounds 


« in wealth, and is not happy, exceeds the fortunate only in two 
« things; the other, him, in many; the rich i is more able to ſatisfy 


% his deſires and to overcome great injuries ; yet the fortunate ex- 


«cells him; he cannot indeed inſſict hurt on others, and ſatisfy his 
« own deſires z his good fortune debars him of thofe + But he is free 
« from evils, healthful, happy in his children, and beautiful; if to 


% this, a man dies well, that is, he whom you ſeek, who deſerves 


to be called happy; before death he cannot be ſtilod happy, but 


moſt, and; at laſt, quietly departs this life, in my opinion, O 
7 Ws deſerves to bear that name. In every ay 5 muſt have 


x 


* 0 9 of Solon, pat. 25. 
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«c * to the end, whether it tenda; for many to whom God 
« difpenſeth all good fortunes, he at laſt utterly ſubverts.” Thus 
we ſee the whole paſſuge, in which it is evident that Solon meant 


only, that to make a man happy, it is requiſite, he continue-in the 


enjoyment of a competency till death, and that then he die well, that 
is quietly and in good reſpect or credit with men. That this is 
the meaning of dying well according to Solon, is not only evident 
from the ſtrain of the diſcourſe, but from the ſtories of Tellus, 
Cleobis and Bito, whom he inſtances as happy men, becauſe of 


their creditable deaths. The firſt he tells us died in the defence of 


his country; after he had put his enemies to flight, he died nobly ; 
and the Athemlans buried him in the place, where he fell, with much 
honour, The two brothers Cleobis and Bico drew their mother's 
chariot forty ſive ſtadia, and with the ſtreſs died next morning 
in the temple, and ſo died honourably. And any one that will 
pie himſelf the trouble to read Ovid's ſtory of Aeon in his third 
k of his Metamorph. will ſee it clear, as the day, that he meant 

uſt the ſame. He repreſents how happy one might have thought 
Cadmuz, confidering how many things he had that were deſirable in 
his lot, a kingdom, relations and children, had not Aeon his 

child's fate interrupted the ſeries of his joys, and made him mi- 


.- ſerable: Whereupon the poet concludes, « Till death a man 


ec cannot be called happy,” that is, till a man has, without inter- 
ruption, enjoyed a tract of proſperity, and dies creditably, without 
auy mixture of ill fortune, 


Jam flabant Thebe : Poteras jam, Cadme, viders 
Exilio felix ; Soceri tibi Marſque V enuſqe 
| Contigerant : Huc adde genius de conjuge tanta, 
Tot nator, nataſque, & pignora cara ntpoter. 
Hos quoque jam juvenes.z . fed ſcilicet ultima ſemper 
Expeftanda dies homini gil, dicique beatus - 
Ante obitum nemo, ſupremaque funera debet. 
Prima nepos inter res tot tibi, Cadme, ſecundas * het. 
Cauſa fuit luttus, & e. | | IK 
5 Ovid Metamorph. lib. 3. 


And thus he proceeds to tell the ſtory of Acteon, his being tranſ- 
formed into a hart. Thus we ſee” with what candour our author 
quotes the heathens. Here he has firſt broke off ſome words from 
their context, whereby the unwary reader is tempted to believe, 
that. the ſpeaker meant quite another thing, than really he did ; and 
then obtrudes this falſe ſenſe of one or two men's words, who were 
wiſe men, and in their thoughts far above the vulgar, as the bar» 
monious meaning of the gentile world. - 

Nor do I think it ſtrange ** our author could ſerve us ſo, ſeeing 

| e ” 
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he 9 in favour of the heathens' religion before he be- 
gan to read their books, For he tells us in the entry of his book, the 
very firſt ſenteace of it, and more fully in the reſt of the firſt chap- 
ter, that he was once very concerned for the divine providence, and 
withal fully convinced that it could not be maintained without there 
were a religion common to all men; or as his words formerly quot- 
ed by us, expreſs it, ( unleſs every man was provided with the 
% means that were needful for attaining future happineſs,” ſo he 
went to the books of the heathen under a perſuaſion that there was a 
common religion there, could he be ſo lucky to light on it, and 
therefore no doubt he drew and ſtrained things to his purpoſe, both 
rites and words: Thus he begins his diſcourſe about expiation ; 
« Puordam gentilium ritus, qui in ſencum ſaniorem trahi paſſunt, jam trafaturus.”” 
c. And indeed he — then to a ſounder ſenſe, than ever they 
put on them. But after all, 4 forced prayers are not good for the 
&« ſoul,” ſays the Scots proverb. And from one thus prepoſſeſſed, 

we can expect no fair account of the ſentiments of the gentiles. 
Which, by the way, gives me occaſion to remark, that, if any one 
deſires to underſtand the mind of the heathen philoſophers and ſages - 
they would read them themſelves, or heathen accounts of their lives | 
and actions, rather than thoſe done by chriſtians ; becauſe very oft 
when chriſtians writetheir lives, they have ſome deſign, and the Krain 
every thing in the philoſophers to a compliance either with their 
deſigns or apprehenſions ; the heathen writers, being again under 
no influence from the ſcripture light, do plainly narrate things as they 
are, not being ſo ſenſible of what things may reſlect really upon the 
| 22 concerning whom they write, the light of nature not repre- 

enting clearly that wickedneſs which is in many of their actions and 
opinions, and ſcruple not to tell them out plainly ; whereas, chriſti- 
ans being aware how odious ſuch and ſuch practices or principles 
are, ſcare to tell ſuch things of thoſe famous men, as they were real- 
ly guilty of; becauſe they know how deep a ſtain it will leave on 
t 12 thoſe who are taught the evil of them by the ſcriptures. 

I ſhall add this reflection more; If any one would conclude from 
our author's confidence, in ſome places of his book, where he talks 
of many reaſons that he has adyanced, and that he has demonſtrated 
this and that ; if, I ſay, from this they would infer, that he was 
fully perſuaded in his own mind, about theſe five articles, that they 
univerſally obtained and are ſufficient, he would very far miſtake our 
author, who, throughout his book, ſufficiently bewrays his uncertain- 
ty about them, and that he wanted not a fear, leſt it ſhould not be 
true, as ſome things afterwards to be pleaded, will ſhow. But leaſt 
this ſhould ſeem to be ſaid altogether without ground, I ſhall ſingle out 
one inſtance of our author's wavering in this matter, reſerving others 
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to another occaſion, it is p. 19. where after our author has diſcourſed 


of the more famous names of the true God, and ſhewed that the gen- 


tiles applied them all, ſave one, to the ſon, he concludes thus Hee 


«< faltem ſuere ſolenniora tummi dei nomina inter Hebreos extantia, que 
« etiam ad ſolem, sabazio excepto, a gentilibus reducta ſuiſſe, ex gupra- ai- 
« latis conjecturam facere licet. Adeo ut quamvis superius role numen tub 
« hisce prætertim wocabulis coluerunt Hebrei, solem neque aliud numen 
« intellexerunt gentiles, niſi fortaſſe in Sole, tanquem preclaro dei rummi 
« ypecimine, & ſenſibili ejus, ut Plato vocat, ſimulacro, Deum crummum 
« ab illis cultum fuiſſe centeas : qued non facile abnuerim, prætertim 
« cum iymbolica fuerit omnis fere religio veterum®.” But perhaps, 
though our author was not well confirmed in his opinion, when he 
began his book, yet he came to ſome more fixedneſs before he got 
to the end of it. Well let us hear him, in his cenſure of the gen- 
tiles' religion in the laſt chapter of his book : where ſpeaking of the 
worſhipping of the heavens, the ſun, &c. he gives his judgment thus, 
« De hoc quidem dogmate, idem ac de priore cengeo : nempe, nA aym- 
* bolicus fuerit, erroneum mibi prortus videri cultum illum. Ceterum 
* quod rymbolici fuerunt olim hujusmodi cultus, multæ, quas supra ad- 
« duximus, tyadere videntur rationes ted tus fudicio heise quoque 
« utatur lector.“ What more. uncertainty could any betray, than © 
in thoſe words our author doth ? And indeed here we haye enough 
to overthrow his whole book : for if this firſt article fall, all will 
fall with it, as we may ſee afterwards. | | 
But jt is now time that we draw to a concluſion of this chapter, 
having ſufficiently enervated our author's arguments, ſo far as we 
could difcern them: If any of them ſeem to be omitted; I preſume 
they will be found to be of no great conſideration, and of an eaſ 
diſpatch to any that is acquaint with this controverſy. Our author's 
way of writing made it ſomewhat difficult to find his arguments, 
And indeed upon ſerious reflection, I can ſcarce underſtand at what 
our author aimed in this way of writing. He could never rational. 
iy expect that this would clear the ſubject he had undertaken. I had 
almoſt concluded that his deſign behooved to be an oſtentation of 
knowledge of the heathens' religion, in order to make his authori 
have the more weight, and to dare people from entertaining a di 
ferent opinion concerning the religion of the heathen world, from 
that which one who had ſo induſtriouſly ſearched into their writ- 
ings, owned, But if this was it, our author has miſſed it. And 1 
think inſtead of doing the Deiſts cauſe any ſervice this way, he has 
rather hurt it : for every one that ſhall peruſe this' work with at- 
tention, and find how great our author's learning, diligence and in- 
duſtry have been, and yet how little he has been able to do, they 
will infer the weakneſs of the cauſe he has undertaken, and conclude 
%, + Ee2 5 e 
* * Herbert P. 223. 
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that the cauſe could bear no better defence, and that therefore a weak 


and indefenſible cauſe has baffled our author's great abilities, and 


application. For - 


* 


Pergama dexira 
Dqſendi poſſent, etiam bac defensa fuiſſent. 


C. Blount and they who have come after our author, as has been 
ſaid, do but copy aſter him, and take his notions upon truſt, but 
others will be ſomewhat more wiſe, and will look whom they truſt 
in a matter of this importance. | | 


CHAP XV. 


Wherein it is made appear that Herbert's five articles did not univeraks 
ty obtain, g 


E have in the preceeding chapter ſufficiently ſhewed how 
weak our noble author's proo 

It now remains that we prove that what he pretends is indeed falſe, 
Our work here is far more eaſy, than what our author undertook, 
He aſſerts that providence cannot be maintained, unleſs all mankind 
ate provided in the means needful for attaining future happineſs, 
and he is likewiſe clear, that leſs cannot be allowed ſufficient for 
this end, than the five articles mentioned, whereſore he pretends 
that all the world agreed in owning thoſe,” Now to have made this 
laſt appear, it. was needful it ſhould be proven by induction of all 
particular nations, that they thus wack, and that as to all times; 
| 5 this would have been ſomewhat too laborious. We maintain 

that all did not agree in the acknowledgment of thoſe five articles: 
and this is evinced, if we can ſhew any one nation diſſenting from 
2 ole of them. But we ſhall not be ſo nice upon the point, as 
only to mention one nation, or diſprove one article. Let us take a 
ſeparate view of each article, and ſee what the judgment of ſome 


» * "©. 


nations were concerning them. 
| ARTICLE I 
All the world did not agree in ewning the one true ſupreme God, 
. MIGHT for proof of this als defire any perſon to read our 


author's book, and there he would find this ſufficiently clear. 
ut I ſhall ſhortly confirm it to the conviction of any, who has not 


a mind to ſhut his eyes, by the few following obſervations as-to the 


world's ſentiments in thig caſc. 


I. It is moſt evident to any one, who will give himſelf the trouble 
to read never ſo little of the writings of the gentiles, that many na- 


s are of his univerſal religion, 


ak 
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tions, I had almoſt ſaid moſt nations, did hold a plurality of eternal 
and independent beings, on whom they depended, and which they 
called Gods in the proper ſenſe of the word. Herodotus, quoted by 
our author, tells, that all the Africans „ worſhip the fun and moon 
„only“, Soli &Lunz ſolummodo ſacriſicant, & quidem, Afri 
* univerſi,” And Plato quoted likewiſe by our author, a few pages 


after, in his dialogue, which he calls Cratylus, tells, “Qui Grzciam 
„ primi incoluere, ii videntur mihi illos ſolum Deos exiſtimaſſe, 


« quos nunc etiam barbari multi pro diis. habent, Solem, Lunam, 
« Terram, Aſtra, Cœlum 4.” Of this alſo the ancient inſcriptions 
mentioned by our author, and more particularly by Hornbeck in 

his treatiſe De Converſione Gentilium, is a proof, Soli invicto 
„% & Lunæ #ternz Deo ſoli invicto Mythtæ & omnipotenti Deo 
« Mythræ 4.” Mythras was a name given to the ſun by the 
Perſians, as our author proves. And if we may believe Maimonides, 
the Sabeans owned no God fave the ſtars. © Notum eſt Abra- 
« hamum 'patrem noſtrum educatum eſſe in fide Sabzorum, qui 


-  ſtatuerunt nullum eſſe Deum, præter ſtellas 5.” Nor were the 


Egyptians of another mind. Diodorus's teſtimony is worth our 
notice to this purpoſe, « Igitur primi illi homines olim in Agypto 
6 — hipc mundi ornatum conſpicientes, ad miranteſque univer- 
« {orum{naturam, duos eſſe deos, & eos æternos arbitrati ſunt, Solem 
« & Lunam: et illum quidem Ofiridem, hane Iſidim certa nominis 
% ratione appellarunt |.” WW 

Thus we ſce what the apprehenſions of ſeveral nations were, and 
how harmonious they are in diſſenting. from our author's aſſertion. 
It had been eaſy to have alledged many more teſtimonies even from 
our author againſt himſclf ; but we aim at brevity. LAY 

II. It is not improbable, that ſome nations, though they might 
allow ſome priority of one of their Gods to the reſt, yet did not think 
that there was any ſuch great inequality, at leaſt, amongſt their 
more notable Deities, as could infer the fupremacy of one to the 
reſt, and their dependence on, and ſubordination to him, We find 
every where equal honours payed, equal or very little different titles 
of reſpect given tothe ſun or moon. S0 that it is very likely, though - 


they might give the ſun the preference in point of order, yet they 


did not ee any ſuch great inequality, as ſeems needful be · 
twixt one ſupreme being and his dependents, The people of Mexi- 
co in America, though they worſhip many Gods, yet look on their 
two principal ones, whom they call YVitizilophuchth.and Texcatlipuca, 
as two brothers. Mexican primo colere goliti furrunt immanem de- 
*« orum turbam, bis mille reſerunt, inter quas duo præcipui Vitizilepuchtl 
„ Texcatlipuca dub fratres, quorum alter rerum providentie, alter 


De Rel Gent. p. 36. + p. 39. 5. 26. Hornbeck p. 1 
More Nevochim, — Week wit ra, p. 17. f * Owen "Theclog, 
Lib. 3. Cap. 5. Herbert p.39. | 
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7% bellis prerrat ®,” And the inhabitants of Darien, St. Marth and 
other places thereabout, own only the ſun, and the moon as his wife, 
Further it is owned by our author ſeveral times, that many nations 
hold two firſt beings, one good, and another evil, whom they called 
Ve- Jupiter, and by the Perſian Magi he was called Arimanius f. 
Though our author thinks a ſofter conſtruction is to be put on thels 
meaning, than to charge them with making their Ye Jupiter equal 
with the good God But we know our — * muſt not be allowed 
to interpret, unleſs he can give good grounds for his opinion about 
the meaning of the gentiles, which in this caſe he doth not once at- 
tempt, and we know that ſome looked on this wicked principle as the 
ſupreme, as we ſhall ſhow anon, and I think it will be hard to clear 
ſome of them, yea even no leſs a perſon than Plutarch, from making 
them equal and both infinitey if we may believe a late author, who 
tells us, “ That as for Plutarchzone of the ſobereſt of the philoſophers 
% he was the Hhorrideſt Poly-theizt of them all; for he aſſerts two 
6 ſupreme anti- gods; one infinitely good, and the other infinitely e- 
„ vil |.” Moreover, ſome of the deiſts do not think this opinion de- 
ſtitute of probability 5, as we had voted aboye, But whatever there 
is as to this, yet, | n Cars 
III. It is certain that many of them notwithſtanding the huge 


number of Gods they maintained, were yet utterly ignorant of the 


true God, This is ſo evident, that I cannot but wonder at our author's 
impudence in denying it, eſpecially, after the teſtimonies we have al- 
ready quoted from him. We have already ſhewn that the Egyptian 
and Gyecians of old owned no other God beſides the ſun, moon an 
ſtars. ' And we have heard the ſame of the Sabeans, ſeveral Ameri- 
cans and inhabitants of Africa; and Ceſar tells us the ſame of the 
Germans ( Deorum numero eus colum ducunt, quas cernunt, & quorum ofi 
% bus aperte juvamur Solem ( Vulcanum & Lunam ; reliquos ne fama qui 

« acceperunt ||. Yea, our author is forced to make a fair confeſſion, 
and contradict himſelf in the entry of his fourth chapter, where 
ſpeaking of the gentiles and their worſhipping of the ſun, he deli- 
vers himſelf thus, * [ncongruum demum exiſti ant, ut qui culium ab omni» 
« bus flagitaret, a cultoribus ſuis feſe abſconderet Deus. Solem igitur deum fer 


* onines Gentiles flatuebant, non ſummum quidem, ſed ſummo proximum, equſque = 


«6. praeclariſſimam iconem, licet alii mundum totum, tanquam deo plenum, ſummi 
« numinis imaginem ſpecioſam apprime pre ſe ſerre contenderent . Here you. 

ſee our author politive, that they put not the ſun in the room of 
the © one true God ;” none of x 2. did it; but you ſhall hear him 
in the very next ſentence tells us, that they did diſcard the true God, 
and very abſurdly put another in his place. Certe uti olim diftum (ſays 

our author) qui ſolem vice ſummi dei coluerunt, ferinde fecere, ac illi qui ad 


* Hornbeck p. 70. de Religione Gentilium, p. 163. I Nichol's confer. p 
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4. aulam potentiſſimi incipis accedentes, quem . 8 *ndut 2 
« cernerent, regium illi cullum deferendum exiſlimaverant.” d our author 
knows full well, that at Athens there was an altar erected to „the 
« unknown God,” and Paul expreſly tells them, that this © unknown 
« God,” was the © true God. hom therefore ye ignorantly 
« worſhip him declare I unto you.” What ſays our author to this 
He directly contradicts the apoſtle, and then makes him a compli- 
ment that is well nigh to nonſenſe. © Cæterum, ſays he, duriuſcule 
« Dew 22 Atbenienſſum ad Deum Judearum refertur ; Ut ita friora 
4 F. S. loca 

« Nam Deus ille ignotus Athenienſium alius certe fuit, (this is a plain contra- 


« diction to the apoſtle's aſſertion) atque ideo puto ara donatus, ne aliquits, - 


& forſan incultus apud illas effet Deus : Ut belle tamen hinc inſtruendi gen- 
tiles occaſionem captarit apoſtolus. Neque dubium mihi eſt, quin e Jars 
« nature edodi Deum ſummum tum agnoverint, tum coluerint gentiles. Thus 
we ſee quam belle, how pleaſantly our author proceeds. He tells us 
that it is hard to think, though the apoſtle expreſly ſays fo, that this 
% unknown God“ was the God of the Jews. But if we will not 
ſtand to our author's ſay, then he tells us what ſome ſcriptures he 


had formerly cited, prove ; viz. As. 10. paſim Acts. 17.28, 29. Rom. 


I. 19. But we have above ſhewed, that theſe are not for our au- 

s purpoſe, Well what then remains ? Nothing, but only this + 
« I have no doubt,” ſays he, . but they knew the true God,” But 
our author's certainty will not ſatisfy another; and we juſt now ſhew« 
that our author was not ſo fully ſure as he pretends to be in this place 


But yet our apoſtle, he tells, took very handſomely occaſion hence to 


inſtru the gentiles, that is, if we believe our author, he took oc- 
eaſion from a falſe ſuppoſition to inſtruct them. But this is kind- 


neſs that he uſed any compliment, though a ridiculous one, But 


leaving this, I go on. 


IV. They among the nations, who owned i one ſupreme God,” did ; 


frequently, if not for moſt part, put ſome others in the room of the 
true God. Some made the world God. This is what Balbus the 
Stoick ſets up for with all his might in Cicero's ſecond book de nat. 


Deor. throughout. Atqui certe nibil omnium rerum melius eff mundo, nibil © 


1 proflabilius, nibil pulchrius : Nec folum nibil eft, ſed ne cogitari qui 

" 2 melius poteſt ; Et fi . pron 40 eft — neceſſe ol hee 
% inefſe in co, optimum efſe concedimun And therefore a little after- 
he concludes the world, God +. Cicero himſelf was of the ſame 
mind: For when Velleius the Epicurean had been heard and refuted 
by Cotta the academick ; And the wild opinions of Epicurus about the 


ods, had been fully expoſed, which is the ſubject of the firſt book 
Balbus the Stoick propoſes and defends the Stoicksꝰ opinion about the 
nature, being, number of the gods, and their providence, and defends 


it after the beſt faſhion he can (where by the way, there is not one werd 
of the true God, but a full diſcovery of the groſſeſt ignorance of him, 


| 


Deum gentilium eundem ac communem omnium Deum evincant. 
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and the greateſt wickedneſs and folly in ——_ a plurality of Gods, 
and the parting all the excellencies of the true God among them) this 
makes up the ſecond book, In the third book, Cotta the acadefnick 
diſputes againſt, and expoſes the Stoicks opinions, as defended by Bal. 
bus ; and in the laſt fentence of the book, Cicero gives his ge 
or cenſure of the whole in theſe worde.“ Haec cum effent dicta, 
« ia diſceſſimur, ut Vellei Cotta diſputatio verior, mihi Balbi ad veritatis ſimilitu- 
« diet 1 propentior, Velleius the Epicurean favours Cotta, 
who difaproved the whole opinions about the gods, & put no better 
in their place. And Cicero was pleaſed with Balbus, who maintain. 
| ed the Stoicks' ſentiments, What they were we have juſt now not- 
ed. And whether Plato, Ariſtotle, yea and Socrates were not of 
this opinion, is not ſo very clear. Certain it is, that they payed a 
little too great teſpect to the world, if they were not, Let us 
hear our author. Plato in Timao et Legibus dicit & mundum Deum 
N & Calum & Aſtra, Cc. But whatever were their ſentiments, 
it is not of ſo great conſequence to the queſtion under conſideration, 
to ſpend time in enquiring, ſince it is evident that many were of this 
opinion. Others thought that the heaven was God, and this is 
owned by Ennius the poet, quoted by our author in that noted verſe 
ſo frequently mentioned by Cicero, Aſpice hoc ſublime candens, quem 
ee e ovem+ : And there alſo he tells us of an old inſcrip- 
tion found at Rome, Optimus maximus Celus Eternu; ; Thus we 
ſee the heavens dignifyed with thoſe very e. which our au- 
thor, pretends to have been peculiar to the ſupreme God. And he 
tells us, that ſome are of opinion, that Pythagoras inclined this way. 
And our author leaves it in doubt. If Ariſtotle and Plato were not 
of this mind, „That the heavens were the ſupreme God,” as we 
ſee ſome others were; yet they did own heaven for God, and. to 
be worſhiped as ſuch. % Sed non nes cælum Divino honere co- 
« lendum decreverant Sacerdotes, ſed et ipſi phileſophi celebriores, adeo ut 
« non Stagirita tantum, ſed Eminus ejus præceptor ita tatyerint 4.” 
But the moſt prevalent opinion was, “ that the ſun was the one true 
and ſupreme God:“ that many, and perhaps moſt nations thought 
{o, the teſtimonies above alledged fully prove, and we have heard 
our author confeſſing it as to ſome. I ſhall only add a few remarks 
more to this purpoſe. There is a quotation of Macrobius, which 1 
ind in our author, that is worth noticing, “ A/yrii (inguit Macr.) 
, quem Deum ſummum maximumq ; venerantur, Adad nomen dederunt, 
us nominis interpretatis gigniſicat, Unus. Hunc ergo ut potentiſſimum 
% adorant Deum, ted rubjungunt Deam nomine Attergatin; omnemque 
« tectatem hiſce duobus attribuunt, ſolem Teramque intelligentes g. And 
our author further acquaints us as to the Perſians, „ Duod Perſe dus 
« principia ↄtatuebant, Oromazen ſcil, tanquam boni ſontem : Fit Arimani- 
« um mali Inter quos medium & quasi arbitrum poſuere Solem.“ 1 have 
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_ undertook” to defend ; but we ſhall conſider the reſt alſo, 
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in the cloſe of our former chapter, quoted a notable paſſage from our 
author to the ſame pyrpoſe, wherein he tells us, that all the names of 
the true God, were aſcribed to the ſun. Of the ſame opinion were the 
Phenicians, Britons of old, and their famed Druids, and perhaps moſt 
nations. Yea, ſo deeply did this fix its roots in the minds of moſt, 


that the greateſt amongſt the heathen philoſophers can ſcarce be 
freed from an inclination this way. Plato tells us, how devot 


Socrates was in the worſhip of the Sun, and that ſeveral times he 
fell imo an extacy while thus employed. Nor are the famous Indian 
philoſophers one whit more wiſe. Not only the Brachmans, but 
„all the Indians, yea and the famed Apollonius (whom the hea» 
« thens compared to our bleſſed Lon, moſt blaſpemeouſly and 
groundleſly) worſhipped the fun ; And we have Apollonius's pray- 
er to the ſun, recorded by Philoſtratus in his life /ib, 1,” O ſumme 


$1, e me terrarum mitte, quo me 23 eſſe cognogcis, & concede, 
preror, ut Virus bones agnoſcam ; 


mprobog vero neque agnarcam neque 
agnorcar ab illi. f. Yer after the light of the glorious goſpel had 
cleared the philoſophers' eyes, and made them aſhamed of much 
of rheir religion, yet even the Platonick*philoſophers could not quit 
the thoughts of the Sun's being God f. | + 
But not only did ſome look on the ſun as the ſupreme God; but 
if we may believe Hornbeck, who was at great pains to underſtand 
the religions'of the world, and particularly of America ; ſeveral na- 
tions in America, particularly the inhabitants of New-France, and 
they who inhabit about the river Sagadohoc, worſhip principally the 
devil or a malignant ſpirit. rs A my 


Thus we have fully demonſtrated what we undertook, and hereby 


quite ſpoiled the whole ſtory of an univerſal feligien: and our 
author has been fo unhappy, as to lay to our hands many of the 
arguments, wheteby we have diſproved his own-poſition, This 
ſtep being once gained, we ſhall be more brief in the conſideration 
of the remaining articles: for they all fall with this. If there is a 
miſtake as to this, there can remain nothing ſincere in religion, If 
the true God is not known, he cannot be. worſhipped, and re- 
wards and puniſhments cannot be expected from him; nor can we 
be ſenſible of, or ſorry for any offence. done againſt him, 80 that 
we might ſtop here, as having ruined wholly that cauſe our author 


* > 


"ve 


-* This is folly proven by De, Owen, Hornbeck and others in their books forme 
relerred to, Zee Owen's Theolog. Lib. 3 Cap. 4. p. 183. 1 3 
4 ubi «vpra Lib, 3. Cap. 5. p. 198. . 5 Hornbeck de Conver. 
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ee nulla eos acies vatis pertingeret, ejus loco non in conepeftum ſolum, 
ed in fruitionem quandam produxifſe deor illes cœlettes, qui a 


committed : and hence they worſhip the devil principally, (as like- 
"Wiſe do the kingdams of Decam Narſinga) and their king has 
.* in his oratory the image of the devil with a crown on his Aur 
«Kit: the w 
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ARTICLE u. 


þ was univerially agreed, that the one true God is to be worehipped.. 
Hi could they agree as to the worlhipping him, whom they 
| r 


did not know to be ? If it would not fright the perſons con- 
terned, I might here pertinently aſk them the queſtion, the apoſtle 
puts Rom, 19. 14- How ſhall they call on him, in whom they 
7, have not believed ? And how ſhall they believe in him, of whom 
e they have not heard” - W 
And further, even they who owned one ſupreme God, many of 


them entertained ſuch notions of him, as made him unworthy of any 


worſhip. He tells us that many of them locked him up in heaven, 
denying his providence ; and one woult almoſt think our author 
had been of their opinion, while he tells us, „ Ree dictum ext olim, 
« quod eternum, beatumgque ett, nec negotii quicquam habere, nec exhiberi 
« alteri*.” But whatever our a s thoughts were, it is well 
known, that this opinion prevailed very far, and obtained amon 
ny. if not moſt nations, who owned one ſupreme God, befi 
the fun. And they were further of opinion, that God had com- 


' mitted the whole management of the world to deputies. Our 


author informs us, that the ancient heathens divided their Gods 
into ſuperceleſtical, celeſtial and ſubceleſtial 4 : And he tells us, 
that the chief God, and his companions, the ſuperceleſtial, Gods 
have not only ſuck concernment in, or regard to ' things that are 
tranſafted in this world, as to make them take any notice of them: 
and that the ſupreme God has withdrawn himſelf, and the ſuper- 
celeſtial Gods from the view of mortals, as being of too ſublime a 
mature to be known by them: and that he has deputed the ſun, 
moon and ſtars to * the world, as the only Gods who can be 
enjoyed by men. Deum cummum vero tciptum mupercelerterque devs 
% conupectu mortalium removiſſe, quad rublimis atleo efſent nature, ut 


.« nobis Sol, Luna, Calum, c. vecantur.” And the Indian Bra- 


mins ſeem indeed to be of this ni as we know the whole fol- 


Jowers of Epicurus were l. Yea, the inhabitants of Calecut n 
Kingdom in the Eaſt-Indies, are ſo abſurd as to imagine that the 
devil is God's deputy, to whom the government of the world is 


ightful, that the moſt reſolute tremble at the fight of 
is all painted with leſſer devils; and in each corner 


De Rel. Gent, p. 1). + Ibid. p. 1 Ibid, 171, 
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1 ſtands one of braſs, ſo well done, that it ſeems all in flames g. 
Now if ſuch notions are entertained of God, it is no wonder — 
he be by many thought not worth the worſhipping. The conſe- 
quences of thoſe apprehenſions I cannot better expreſs, than Cicero 
has done in the very beginning of his firſt book de Nat. Deorum. 
« Sunt enim philoſophi, & fucrunt, qui omnino nullam habere cenſerent human- 
« arum rerum procurationem deos : quorum fi vera ſententia oft, que potefi-eſſe 
« pictas ? Due ſantlitas ? Dus religio ? fr Dei neque poſſunt nos juvare, nec 
« = fue i . 
« his ad hominum vitam permanare 7 , s immortalibus 
« cultus, honores, preces — 1 you; more to the ſame - 
purpoſe, Though he ſpeaks of a plurality of Gods, yet what he 
ſays, holds true as to the caſe in hand: for if we entertain, or if 
the gentiles did entertain, as we ſee ſome of them did, ſuch notions 
of their ſupreme God, as he here ſpeaks' of, the ſame conſequences | 
muſt follow ; and it is not credible that any, who thought ſo, could 
judge the ſupreme God worthy of worſhip, And indeed we find 
them no way concerned about it. 5 | 
In fine, not a few of the wiſer ſort, who entertained the moſt juſt 
— of God of any, yet being in the dark as to the way of 
worſhipping' God, have declared againſt any worſhip, at leaſt in 
practice, till it ſhould by himſelf be condeſcended on. Thus it ig 
as to the wiſer ſort among the Chineſe.—4 De Deo eoque colenda non 
« ;unt roliciti. ' Unum quidem agnoicunt. ummum aumen, 4 quo om- 
% nia conserwari & regs credunt © 12d,; quia quomods cali velit, ignorare 
« 56 proſitentur; 1ratius autumant cultum ej us omittere, quam in eo: de- 
« ſignando errare *.” And: perhaps the beſt philoſophers in other 5 
nations, were not of a different mind. Thus we ſee how far they 1 
were from being agreed about this article. 
enen *; hte 40 no bis iin 
ln TEC Mami Hum 5134 aac; act 
The gentile world were not agreed in judging that virtue and piety are 
the principal parts of the aworghip God. 
| * OR MG CES $5573 2 3 offs i199 ror EL 
LOW it ſhould come into our author's head to think that they 
were agreed, is a little ſtrange, conſidering how little is to be 
found among their writers that this way. But. I ſuppoſe the 
caſe was this, he had concluded that they were agreed about the be- 
ing of one true God, and to make his religi complete, he behov- 
ed to have them ſome way agreed about his worſhip too.) But he 
found them endleſsly divided about their ſolemn worſhip, and none 
of it directed to the one true God, but all expreſsly aimed at other 
things: Wherefore: there was no other thing left that could be to 
his purpoſe, and therefore he finding that there was'ſomewhat that 


„ | 


7J%%%%FFEEm .... 
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Hornbeck ubi «upra p. 37. 
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All the world agreed in, paying ſome, reſpect to, at leaſt, in words, 


under the name of virtue; he would needs appropriate this to the 
true God for his worſhip, though he bas no warrant from the gen- 
tiles to do ſo. And truly after all, if this was the worſhip of the 
true God, or deſigned as 2 5 whatever agreement there might be 
in opinion about the worſhip of the one true God, [ think there 
was none in practice, if not in à total neglect of it: for how few 
were there, who can have the leaſt pretence to challenge that name 
amongſt all thoſe, whoſe names have been tranſmitied to us ? {ven 
wes was he poot-Javeral's ovlervatien,, Wink candy 


Rank nen ts 1 
eee ci gs — 


| but 19 fear this and come 10 the point in hand ſomewhat mor 


cloſe] 

14 is erident that the world was very fax from being agreed, 
Fa, Or roger God: far more were they, divided about the 
acknowledgment of the true God, and whom they ſhould own as 
ſuch. It _ therefore — pry that — 
ſcend on this, as à prinei vorſhip God, w the 
dic nor knew to have he : q 


II. 80 far wete t romilacking 1 be inci pal part 
of the worſhip.of the 2 


whom they ned, that the worſhip of 
many of their Gods, was thought to conſiſt in things that were croſs 
to the plaineſt dictates of nature's light. Our author acquaints us 
frequently with the obſcenities,. the, crudities, and other extrava- 
- mma ag The obſcenities are too fulſome — be 

te urious extra reli or rather - 
Nitious f. fury and madneſs aſe the work of Rach, are Paget 
to every one. And for their cruelty, who knows not that human 


ſacrifices were 7 univer . uſed ? Some offered captives, ſome 


. offered ſtran their- deareſt relations and children, 
and that in t . manner. 

III. We need go no further than our author's book, to learn, that 
moſt. nations were ſo far from looking on virtue as any part of the 
- worſhip due to . ee Gods a owned, that they. placed it 


wholly: in ſuch or co our author, en. m_—_— has 
5 — us a large account of. 


IV. They, who were moſt zealous. for virtue, were very far ſrow 


| looking on it at a part of the worſhip of God, or diretting it to bis 
glory. | . r — reading, would 


* proven ip the 9 and —— De, — Treative de Juſtia 
Vingewric mon * 60 to 100, by n tgk text movie, wich ſuch remarks as may be 
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kud it difficult to find one fair. teſtimony to this purpoſe. They 


looked not on themſelves as debtors to God for their virtue. 
Hence Cotta, after he has acknowledged that we are indebted to God 


for our riches and eternal enjoyments, adds; . YVirtutem autem 


« nemo unquam acceptam deo retulit, nimirum reste: propter virtutem 
« tim laudantur, & in virtute rette gloriamur z quod non contingeret, 
« f id donum a des haberemus *.”-——-flence à little after; adds he, 
© Nam quis quod bonus vir eſſet, gratias diit egit unguam 1 And 
much more to the ſame purpoſe. They thought that their vir- 
tue made them equal to their Gods. Hoc en guad philorophia 
«© mihi promittit, ut me parem des faciat f. Lea not only fo, but 
they pretended their virtues placed them above their Gods. Ext 
« aliquid, quo 4apient antecedat Deum; ille nature beneficio, non tuo, a- 
« piens en.“ And again, .* Deus non vincit ſapientem felicitate, 
« criamſi vincit ætole: nan enim eit virtue major, gue longiar ||.” 
Hence they will not have us ſo much as to pray to God, either as 
to virtue or felicity, it is a mean thing to weary the Gods, id 


% votis opus et H Facto falicmm 1 And much more to the ſame 


purpoſe. 3 * 
ARATIC II W 


4.84%, 


It did not univeifally obtain that Repentance ir a ſufficient mpiation; 
or, that we must repent for offences done agains1 the true God. 
U author has acknowledged, that there is mention of 

this amongſt the ancients ; and we have already, by quota- 
tions from him, cleared that the ancient heathens did not think it 


a ſuſſicient expiation. And indeed that it was of no great conſidera - 


tion among them, is ſufficiently evident from their not takin 
notice of it, even when the faireſt oecaſions preſent themſelves, And 
finally there can be nothing more certain, than that their repent- 
ance could not aim at the J= done 1 God, of whom 
many of them were utterly ignorant. But What has been ſaid is 
ſufficient to. ſhew that it did not univerſally obtain in any ſenſe, that 
can turn to any account to the Deiſts, 0 be 28 


ARTICLE v. 


It vas not univertally agreed, that there are rewards and puniſhments 
| [e344 after this life. 5.24 18 2 TP BID 16 


* 
# # ® 


19 | 7 : Xe 1 bd 21 inn 
I. OWEVER many there were that maintained the immorta- 
lity of the ſouls of men, it is certain, that there were very 


nn + Seneca Rpiſt. „ dem Epid. 53. 


it, 73. 5 Epiſt, 31, 
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any ifſentients, who wereof 2 different mind, and that of all forts 


r famed ſefts among the Indians, which they call Schaer- 


waecha, Paſenda and Tſchectea, if we may | believe Hornbeck in his 
account of them, all den "7 a future ſtate “. 
0 


Nor are the wiſe Chineſe, at leaſt many of them, of a different mind. 


They are divided in three ſects. The firſt ſe& of their philoſophers 


are A followers of the famed Confucius, their morals are refined, 

as perhzps theſe of the moſt polite parts of the world, if not more. 
But as to the ſoul, they ſeem to make it a of God, which at 
death returns to that firſt principle, whence it was broke off, Let 
us hear Poſſerious's account of them; 8 to this matter he ſays, they 
maintain, * Hominis cor efſrunum & tandem 4 7 illo primo rer um your 


| % ibi , ee eee, ere l x. O& abſumi, 
2 primum principium, quod vitam ante apo ty: = PE 
maintain, 4 Poſſe hominem in hac vita ſummam Principii cognoſcendi — | 


o tionem adipiſci; & meditando pervenire ad maximam vite tranquilltatem, & 
* hoc offs ſummum bonum, quod donec obtineat, continuo moty agatur, & de in. 


* ferno uno in alium » cola, uſque dum contemplando & meditanda ad ſaſ. 


anquillitatis, que in principio illo primo eft f. : 
1 are the — meer of their beſt moraliſts. 


But there are other two ſects, that plainly declare againſt a future 
Rate, are for the mortality of the ſoul, and have no rd beyond 
time 1. 

Of this ſame opinion were not one angle perſon, but many ſefts 
of the ancient philoſophers, whom Cicero mentions, and concludes 
his account of them thus. Vi. ſeatentii. omnibus nibil to mortem 
94 pertinere ad oft :. Pariter enim cum vita ſenſus anittitur g. 
And a little after, ſpeaking of the © polition made to Plato's opinion 
about the immortality of the ſoul, he ſays, “ Sed plurimi contra ( Platoni 
« ſeit. ſententiam) nituntur, aninroſque ugh cage capite mnatos morte mulctant. 
And ſome paſſages after, ſpeaking * of ſame opinion, he ſays, „Cat. 
« erve veniunt contradicentium, non ſolum Epicureorum » quor” equidem non de ſpi- 
cio, fed neſeio quomodo dofliffimus quiſque contemnit. Atcertme autem delicie 
* mee dice Archus, contra hanc ar nu ys tatem difſeruit : 1s * libros ſerip- 
« fit, qui | Letbiats vocuntur, quod Mytelimis ſer mo habetur quibus vult 
« officere animos offe mortales : Stoici autem uſuram nobis tanguam cornicibus : 
« Diu manſuros aunt, animos ſemper regant J. 

Nor were they otherwiſe minded, many of them in Greece. 
When Socrates vents his opinion of the immortality of the ſoul, that 


day before he died; Cebes one of his diſciples, who is the conferret, 


or one of them, at leaſt, that maintains the diſcourſe with him, ad- 
dreſſes him in thoſe words, « Socrates, I ſubſcribe to the truth of 


4 all you have man There is only one ching that men look upon 


7 7 197 5220 
* Hornbeck, p. 34 ubi hopes, + Ibid. p. 47. 4. 4 1 1 
Bog Get Luke. Quel 1 p. 32). 5 ng * y. 
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« as incredible, viz. What you adva of the ſoul : for. almoſt 
« every body fancies, that when the ſoul parts from the body, it is 
« no more, it dies along with it ; in the very minute of parting i 
« eyaniſhes like a vapour or ſmoke, which flics off and diſperſes, 
« and has no exiſtence ®, "oi 


Yea, Pliny, Strabo and many others declare againſt the immorta= | 


lity of the ſoul ; nay, Pliny on ſet purpoſe, diſputes againſt it f. 
And the poets go the ſame way. It were eaſy to multiply proofs 

of this from them. Seneca ſpeaks the mind of many of them, Lee 

perhaps not his own. | $03” 9 


Velocis ſpatu meta no viſſima. | Fe a 7 l 
Nuri. quo jaceas poſt obitum loco ; mah ehe 
Duo non mala acent, El | Fo +4 
Tempus not avidum devorat & chaos, 
Mors individua efl, noxia corport, | 
Nec parcens anime. 7, > 5 15 14 " 
| Trajz Troa. A. 1. o 


4 . 


Perfius and all the poets made uſe of this 1 an encouragement 6 
give way to themſelves, in whatever luſt prompted them tio. 


| ie =. 
ND e genid, rarpamus dulcia ; noſtrum eff © 
| pn ren & fabula fies 


If it be faid, that this is an Mony, and that he was not in earbeſt; 


it were eaſy to multiply quotations to this purpoſe from Horace, 
Catullus, and moſt of the poets, which are not capable of any ſuch 
conſtruction. - But I forbear. Lids 111 71 ' % ol 
And although, Cicero was for the immortality. of the foul ; yet in 
his firſt book of Tusculan' queſtions, he plainly derides the whole 


buſineſs of rewards and puniſhments after this life; as any one, who 


will attentively peruſe it, may ſee. I forbear to tranſcribe the paſ- 
ſage; becauſe I behoved to tranſcribe much to let ſee the tende 

of hit diſcourſe ; He plainly tells us, that he could be eloquent, if 
he had a mind to ſpeak againſt thoſe things; Ditertus fſe poſſem,' i 


ontra iſla dicerem 4. The caſe is plainly this; that perſon, w m he ; 


diſcourſes, looks on death as an evil. Cicero tells him, that per- 
haps it is becauſe he fears thoſe puniſhments after this life, which 
the vulgar believed, and after he has tartly ridiculed: them he con · 
cludes, that had he a mind, he could enlarge againſt thoſe things, 
and plainly expoſe the whole tradition. 

* Plato's Phedon done into Engliſh from ML, Dacier's trans. v. 4. p. 100, over 
Theolog. lib, x. C. P. 17 f Tuſcul. queſt, lib; 1. « little ſrom the beymniog, 


p. mihi. 32. 
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But becauſe ſome talk ſo much of Plato, Socrates, Cicero, and we 

get ſo many quotations from them about the immortality of the ſoul 
and a future ſtate ; I hall here repreſent their own opinion ſome. 
%%% Pe | 

As for Socrates, he has not written any thing that is come to our 
hands ; All the accounts we have of him are from Plato, Xenophon 
and others, bot eſpecially Plato his ſcholar, who was with him at his 
death : From him then we ſhall learn at once, what both his maſter's 
opinion and his own were in this matter. 

When Socrates is making his apology before his judges, he tells 
them, „ that to fear death is nothing elſe, but to believe ones ſelf 
« to be wiſe, when they are not ; and to fancy that they know what 
«4 they do not know. In eſfect no body knows death; no body can 
« tell, but it may be the greateſt benefit of mankind ; and yet men 
« are afraid of it, as if they knew certainly that it were the greateſt 
« of evils “.“ And a little after, ſpeaking of death, „What ſhould 
« Ihe afraid of the puniſhment adjudged by Melitus, a puniſhment 
«« that I cannot poſitively ſay whether it is good or evil +?” And 
thus he concludes his apology. But now it is true we ſhould all 
« retire to our reſpective offices, you to live, and I to die But 
% whether you or I are going upon the better expedition, it is 
« known to none, but God alone 4,” + 2 

Again, in that famed diſcourie on this ſubject, before his death, 
after he has produced all the a he can for the immortality 


of the ſou], he tells us pretty plainly, how things ſtood with him. 
% Convincing the audience of what T advance, is not my only aim; 


T 
« indeed 1 ſhall be infinitely that it come to paſs; but my 
« chief ſcope is to perſuade myſclf of the truth of theſe things ; for 
« T argue thus, my dear Phedon, and you will find that this way of 
« arguing is highly uſeful (very true to folk chat are not certain and 
can do no better, and only to theſe) If my propoſitions prove true 
« it is well done to believe them, and if after my death they be found 
«falſe, I will reap that advantage in this life, that I have been leſs 
« afflicted by the evils which commonly ny it. But I ſhall 
« -not remain long under this ignorance 3.“ And when he is near 
his cloſe, and juſt to take the poiſon, or a little before, having repre- 
ſented his thoughts about rewards and puniſhments after his life, 


Which are little better thoſe of the : he concludes his account 

in theſe words, No man of ſenſe can pretend to affure you, that 

x all thefe things are juſt as 3 have heard. But all thinking men 
he ſtate 


«will be pofirive, that t of the ſoul, and the- place of its 
« abode, is abſolutely fuch as I reprefent it to be, or at leaſt, very 
« near it, provided the ſoul be immortal.“ | 

More might be alledged to the ſame purpoſe ; but this is ſufficient 


» Dacier's Plato, vol. 2. p. 28. Socrates's apology. wid. p. 4 Ibis, 
7 . $ Plato's Phedon. p. 135. 136. 1 P j 
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to let us ſee how wavering Plato and his maſter Socrates were. 
They talk confidently ſometimes ; but preſently they fink again. 
Let us next ſee what Cicero's mind was. He treats this ſubject, on 
ſet purpoſe, in his firſt book of Tuſculan Questions, which is wholly 
ſpent on this ſubject. He undertakes to ſhew and prove againſt the 
perſon hom he inſtructs, that death is not an evil, whether we are 
diſſolved quite or not: And having, as he fancies, proven that death 
is not an evil, he proceeds and gives us this account of his under- 
taking. © I ſhall teach you, ſpeaking of death, if I can, / pom, 

us 


'« that/it ig only not evil, but good“. But 2 little after he tells 


clearly what we may expect from him, when his hearer exhorts 
him to go on; ſays he, Geram tibi morem, & ca gue vis, ut potera, 
« explicabs : Nec tamen quaſi Pythius Apollo, certa ut ſint, & fixa gue 
« divers: Sed ut homunculus unus e multis probabilia conjectura 
« ſequent, ultra enim quo "goat, quam ut verifemilia videam, non 
« habeo : Certa dicent ii, qui & percipi ea poſſe dicunt, & 1 ſapientis 
« eſſe profitentur 4.” And ſpeaking about this opinion, his anditor 
tells him, how pleaſant this/1s to him. It will be a little pleaſant 
to hear them ſpeak. * A. Me vero delectat: Idque primum ita eff 
« (ſcil. Animos efſe immortales :) Deinde etiamſs non fit, 'mihi tamen 
«© perguaderi velim. M. Quid tibi ergo [opera noitra opus ent Num 
« eloquentia Platonem ſuperare poſſumus ? Evolve diligenter ejus eum 
« librum, qui ent de animo ; Amplius quod detideres nihil crit. A. 
« Feri 18 57 & quidem ſepius : Sed neicio quomodo, dum lego, am 
« fentior: Cum posui librum, & mecum ipte de immortalitate animo- 
© rum capi cogitare, aſſentio omni illa elabitur 4, | After he has in- 
ſtructed his hearer, be profeſſes. his reſolution to ſtand by this opi- 
nion; but gets a caution from his inſtructor, that lets us ſee: how 
things ſtand, - „ A. Nemo me de immurtalitate depellet. M. anſwers. 


„ Lauds. id guidem, eth nibil nimis oportet canfidere : Movemur enim 


« 14pe aligus acute concluss : Labamus mutamusque. cententiam clari 

oribus etiam in rebus : In his enim et aligua obscuritas,” And if + 
you would know what his reaſon, was for inſiſting ſo long.on; the 
proof of this, he tells us near the cloſe, that it was to baniſh, the 
contrary ſuſpicion, which was troubleſome. Much more might be 
adduced, but what has, been ſaid ſufficiently demonſtrates, how 
fluQuating and uncertain the beſt of them were, in reference to 
this impoxtaotpoint-. 1» „ anne 

If any ſhall ſay, that 1 cheſe 2 men upon ſome occaſons, 
expreſſed themſelves with ſome heſitation, and did inſinuate ſome 
ſuſpicion that the oppoſite part of the queſtion might be true, yet 
upon other occaſions they are poſitive; and that is as good an 
evidence of their being! hrmly perſuaded, 2s the other expreſſions 
are of their heſitation. I anſwer, the conſequence is naught. A 


. 8 x 
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Whatever hints of truth are to 
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ſeemin veneſs ſome occaſions, may be the reſult of the 
t —.— of a . deſire, that the thing ſhould be true, and 
ſome philoſophical quirk urged for its ſupport : For as Cicero welt 
obſerves in the words laſt quoted, Movemur {pe aliquo acute concluſo; 
and this eſpecially holds true, where has b is a ſtrong inclination 
to believe the thing as being of obvious advantage to us, Now 
this may be, where there is no certainty or firm perſuaſion. I rea. 
dily own that theſe great men favoured the immortality of the Soul: 
But I poßtively deny, that they received it with that firmneſs of af. 
ſent, that is not y due, but unavoidable to truths, which carry 
their 6wn evidence along with them. And I moreover aver, that 
the deiſts, in quoting ſome of theſe aſſertions from them, wherein 
they ſeem poſitive, ſuppreffing other expreſſions, wherein they diſ. 
cover a heſitation, do * abuſe their reader's creduliry, and give 
AO a full nor falr account of the hb ts of thefe men., 


. ent an 
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TOTWITHSTANDING the ignorance, which' 
the Heathen world, was 22 rat it cannot be denied 
t there are very ma 
many of their writings ence even to matters of religion. 
e Deiſts take up — — bag with of this ſort, and con · 
Wa give it out, ; That al this they diſcovered by the mere. light 
nacare. 
There are, who on the other hand, will ſcarce allow wem to have 
made uny of thoſe diſcoveries b by the light of nature; but aſcribe 
met with, to gmnay This is 
ſaid to de the opinion of Euſebius and Sealiger t ! Dr. Owen. 
And it is of late maintained by Mr. Nicolls the ingenious author of 
the Conference with a Theis“: For which Mr. Becconfal, the 
author of a late treatiſe concerning the law of nature, is much diſ- 
pleaſed with him, and takes him to taſk f. 
I defign not to make myſelf a party in this debate. I think that 
there is ſome what of truth on both ſides: but if eichet think to 
carry the matter to the utmoſt, I think alſo there will be miſtakes 


* Theol. Lib. 2. C. 8. Pareg 4. Confer, pate. G. poge 32, 23, Kc. 3 
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frprdng him truth to be found, in ; 
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en both hands. It is too much to ſay that they diſcovered nothing 
in reference to religion by the mere light of nature: and on the 
other hand it ſavours of groſs ignorance to ſay that all we meet with 
in the a. of the ancient ſages, was diſcovered by the light of 
nature, Nothing is more evident, than that many things have been 
handed from nation to nation, and age to age by tradition. This no 
modeſt man will or can deny; it has been ſo clearly made out by 


many. | 

What I alert, and ſhall attempt to prove, is, * That many of the 
* moſt notable things that we meet with in the heathen writers, in 
« matters of religion, are not to be looked on as diſcoveries made b 
« the light of nature ; but as truths, whereof they were informe 
« by tradition. And moreover, that when. we find them aſſertin 
« ſome of thoſe truths, which to us, who enjoy the ſcriptures, and 
« by the ſcripture have our reaſon improven, appear to have a 
« foundation in reaſon, we are not therefore to conclude, that 
t reaſon led them to thoſe truths ; but rather, that in many caſes, 
© they had even thoſe from tradition“. 

In proving this point, I ſhall not proceed by ſingle inſtanges, but 
ſhall lay down theſe general conſiderations, which gt once clear the 
truth of our aſſertion, and diſcoyer whence theſe traditions might 
come, and how eaſily they might be conveyed to them. Particular 
inſtances may be had in great abundance from thoſe, who haye, of 
ſet purpoſe, largely inſiſted on this ſubject. Amongſt other 
Huetius in his Demonstratio Evangelica, has largely diſcourſed o 
particular inſtances of this nature. I think che following obſerva- 
tions taken together and duly conſidered, will put our affertion be- 
yond queſtion with the ſobex and jews or | 


I. It is moſt certain, that the Jews, howeyer in ather regards in- 
conſiderable, which makes it till the more obſervable, had more 
full, clear and certain knowledge of the true God, religion and 
matters of worſhip, than all the world beſides. If the Deilts pleaſe 
to controvert this propoſition, we ſhall debate it with them when 
they pleaſe. And I dare be bold to ſay, that | ſhall prove that 
there {is more true and rational divinity in one of the books of 
Moſes, that they ſhall be able to find in'it all the heathen writers, 


| when they have put all, that hag been ſaid by all of them, to- 


ether. 
, II. Their neighbours, and more eſpecially the Egyptians, had 
many fair occaſions of abtaining acquaintance with their opinions 
and practices in matters of religion. Seyeral perſons at diſtant 
times, went out from the church, and ſettled in diſtant nations. 
Iſhmael went out from Abraham's family, and Eſau from that of 
Iſaac.” Now it cannot be ſuppoſed, how wicked ſoever theſe per- 


ſons were, but they would carry out with them ſome true notions, 


opiniong and praclices in 7 of religion, Nor can it reaſon» 
1 * 
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ably be denied, that they founded their new governments, on ſome 

of theſe notices, though variouſly blended and mixt with corrupt ad- 

ditions and alterations, both in matters of opinion and practice. 

And it is evident, that theſe hints, or remainders of truth, in matters 
of opinion and practice, as they were mixt with theſe corruptions, 

8 obtain a general and great reſpect, as being found uſeful for 
maintaining order in ſocieties, as being delivered to them, by the 
firſt founders of their nations, as being commended by their prac- 
tice and 8 eſtabliſhed by laws and conſtitutions. Whence it 
is not poſſibly to be ſuppoſed that theſe notices or practices could in 
an age, or a few ages wear out. 


Again, it is particularly obſervable in this caſe, that the church 


was, for a long tract of time, in a wandering and unſettled ſtate ; 
which obliged them to more of intimacy with the nations that lay 
near them, than afterwards was neceſſary, when they were ſettled 
in a land, by themſelves apart, and were, by divine conſtitutions, 
barred from that familiarity. x 
Moreover, as to the Egyptians, they had much occaſion of being 
particularly acquainted with the Jews' opinions and practices, in the 
matters of God: the Iſraelites dwelt among them (beſides what oc- 
caſional converſe they had before) about 217 years together. The 
correſpondence was again renewed in Solomon's time by his match- 
ing with the of Egypt's daughter. Jeremiah, and a great com- 
pany with him, ſtayed a conſiderable time in Egypt, and propheſied 
there to the Jews, ,who had at that time no ſeparate dwellings, and 
Fe hefed concerning Egypt; which, together with the reputation 
d got at Jeruſalem, by, his predictions that were remarkably 
verified, the notice taken of him by the king of Babylon, and the 
conteſts he had with thoſe of his own nation, could not but make 
him much regarded, ary Y 
It is further conſiderable, that there were many things, which 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to excite an uncommon curioſity in the 
Egyptians, to underſtand the religion of the Jews. It is known 
what a place Joſeph long had in Egypt, and how he managed it. 
Afterwards the people, while under bondage, were ſcattered through 
the land, and the piety of ſome of them appearing in their ſuſfer- 
ings, could not but, be taken notice of, as their ſcattering through 
the land gave occaſion to the Egyptians to enquire, as to the prin. 
. ciples that influenced it. The miraculous appearances of God on 
behalf of that people in Egypt and their neighbourhood, in the 
wilderneſs, would have excited the curioſity of a people, much leſs 
inquiſitive, than they were. The reputation of Solomon, his alliance 
with the crown of Egypt, and his traſſick with them, as they gave 
a new occaſion, ſo could not but ſpur them on, to enquire further 
into matters of this ſort, If, to all this, you add the general cha- 


tacter, writers of all ſorts give of the Egyptians, that they were a 
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people more than ordinarily fond about matters of religion, in ſo 
much that our author Herbert obſerves, they are ſaid to be the 
firſt that taught religion ® ; and if further ir is conſidered, that the 
gentiles, finding the unſatisfactorineſs of their own opinions and 
practices in matters of religion, were very much'inclined to change, 
and adopt the cuſtoms, practices and way of every nation in mat» 
ers of religion, to try if they could find any thing more ſatisfying 
than their own, If, I ſay, all theſe are laid together, it cannot be 
doubted that the neighbouring nations, and particularly the Egyp- 
tians, learned many thiogn from the Jews in matters of religion, 

III. It is obſervable, that all theſe things fell out a conſiderable 
time before any. of thoſe great men appeared or flouriſhed in the 
world, whoſe writings are come to us, and contain thoſe truths, con- 
cerning the riſe whereof we now diſcourſe.  _ 7 

The ſeven Sages, Thales, Solon, Pittacus, Bias, Chilas, Periander 
and Cleobolus, who raiſed the reputation of Greece, did not flouriſh 
till about the time of the Babyloniſh captivity, and long after the 
diſperſion of the ten Tribes, ſome do reckon it 125 yearst- Socrates 
and Plato flouriſhed not for near 150 years after theſe, Now 
theſe are among the firſt, who made any conſiderable figure for 
learning of this ſort, in the heathen world, whoſc writings are come 
to us. | | | 

'IV. All theſe great men did, for their own La ene, travel 
into foreign nations, and made it their buſineſs, to learn their 
opinions and practices: particularly we are told of the moſt con- 
ſiderable of them by Diogenes Laertius, and others, that they were 
very concerned to know the opinions of the Egyptian prieſts in mat- 
ters of religion, and moſt of what they knew in theſe matters, was 
taught them by thoſe. This will denied by none,. that is 
acquainted with the lives of thoſe perſons, | | 

It is further obſervable, that, in many .inſtances, there is ſuch 
a plain reſemblance in their opinions to the ſcripture accounts of 
the origin of the world, the deluge, the peopling of the earth, and 
moſt other things, as could not be caſual z but ſhews plainly that 
they were derived thence. This in particular inſtances, by many, 
particularly Huetius and others, to whom he refers, is ſo fully 
demonſtrated, that it cannot, without manifeſt impudence, be de- 

VI. Which comes yet ſomewhat nearer to our purpoſe, it is very 
obſervable even as to thoſe truths, which have ſome foundation in 
reaſon, ſuch as theſe, about the immortality of the ſouls of men, 
and their ſtate after death, and the like, that theſe great men of old 
propoſed them commonly, without offering any proof of them, or 
any reaſons for them. Now it is not credible that, if they had been 
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led to thoſe notices by reaſon, they. wopld have offered thoſe impor, 
tant truths, ee, 1 them. This obſervation we 
find made, as to its ſubſtance, though not on ſuch views, by no leſs a 


perſon than Cicero, . who knew as well how matters then ſtood, to 


modeſtly, as any now can do, Speaking df the immortality of the 


, and the ſentimepts of the ancient philoſophers about it, be ſays, 


Sed radio ad antiques. Rationemilli ſantentis ſus non fere reddebant, nifi quid 
i erat numeris aut deſcriptienibus explicandum Platane m ferunt primum 


F en nn rſt oma god Patbora od avon 
VII. Nor is it leſs confiderable to prove, that the notions, which 
prevailed about the immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate (and 
the like may be ſaid of many others) were not learned from reaſon, 


but from tradition ; and that the impreſſion and perſuaſion of theſe - 


truths were more generally entertained, and more ſtrongly riveted 
Among the vulgar than among the philoſophers. Whole ſhoals of 
them or Caterve, as Cicero uboye-quoted ſpeaks, denied and derjded 
all theſe things, which the Vulgar Nai believed. This obſervation 
I find made by the learned Dr. Owen, “ Cum mundi conditu judicium 
#7 port hane wuitam exercendums, famam catholicam obtinurt. Eam «tim 
« perſuarionem comitata ent immoytalitatic animarum Præſumptio, que 
« quamvis ration etiam innitatur, tamen cum maxime ſemper apud 
4 2 potius quam „ obtinuit, non niG traditioni adſcriben- 
VIII. When cheſe great men of old do give reaſons of their opini- 
ons, they are ſuch, as any one may ſee, never led them to opinions: 
But having, by tradition received them, they were aſhamed to hold 
them, without being capable to give any reaſon for what they held, 
and therefore, they ſet their wits on the rack to find out what to fay 
for them. And it was but ſeldom 2 hit on the true ones. For 
moſt part their reaſonings are plainly childiſh, trifling and ſophiſtical: 
It were eaſy to demonſtrate this. As to the arguments of Socrates 
and Plato for the immortality of the ſoul, they are plain ſophiſtns : 
And upon what defign they were urged, we have heard before, to 
confirm themſelves in an opinion, the belief whereof was accompau- 
led with ſome advantage. A learned perſon ſays juſtly, “ That 
« Plato endeavours to prove the immortality of the ſoul by ſuch rea- 
*& ſons, as, if they conclulle an thing, would conclude it to be a 
« God. And the ſame may be ſaid of Cicero and others *.” « 
IX. It is moreoyer remarkable, to this purpoſe, that not only are 


there many things to be met with in the writings and practices of 


the ancient writers amongſt the hesthens, whereof no colourable 
reaſon can be given, nor any account made, otherwiſe, than by aſcrib. 
ing them to ancient and corrupted traditions ; but it is ſurther re- 
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markable, that they knew not how to manage or improve thoſe hints, 
which were this way handed to them, Moſt of them quite ſpoil 
theſe things in the telling. A few of the more wiſe, conſcious of 
their own ignorance, yet wanting humility and ingenuity h to 
acknowledge it, wrap themſelves in clqyds, and expreſs themſelyes 
darkly, to conceal their own ignorance from the vulgar, and one that 
underftands, would not know whether to laugh or be angry, to ſee 
their fond admirers, in Jater ages, ſweating to ferch meun- 
ings from words which the writers themſelves really under- 
ſtood/not. . 5 
X In the laſt place, we find the ancietits themſelves, on-foine oc- 
cafions, _— they owed, the firſt diſcoveries of theſe things 
to tradition. Dacier in the life of Plato, tells us, „ That he firſt 
« inſtrufts them in religion, about which he eſtabliſhes nothing, 
« without having conſulted God; that is, nothing byt what is con- 
© formable to true tradition and ancient oracles .“ To evince the 
truth of this, Plato's own words are ſabjoined,” . God“ ſayeth 
Plato, * as we are taught by ancient tradition, having in himſelf the 
« beginning, the middle and end of all things, always goes on in his 
“% way, according to his nature, without ever ſteppihg ande, he is 
« followed by juſtice, which never falls to puniſh the tratiſgrefſions 
« committed againſt his law f.“ And a little after ſpeaking about 
the puniſhments of the wicked, he proceeds chus, 9 They are not 
« limited to the miferieb of this life; tidy 20 death Itferf, from which 
« even good men are not exempt ; for theſe are grade ro light 
but they are horrible torments.” But yet more re- 


E 
2 , Ain 
le to this purpoſe ate his words. in his epiſtles, Antiguir vere 
ſacrirque ſermonibus fides ſemper babenda, gui declarant animum nobis eſſe immor 
talem, et judices habere, quorum decrttis, pro merita pramia i ſupplicia maximg 
attribuantur, ut primum quit c corporedeeeffert ttt 
Lay theſe things together, and as ey are. in themſelyes evident 
enough; ſo I think they amount to a full demonſtration. of the 


| aflertion, we have above laid down, for the proof whereof we 


adduced them; and they do abundantly ſhew, how inconſiderately | 
every thing met with in ancient writers, is put upon the ſcore of 
gature's lig ddd JIE | Sadie Sell. i 
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Wherein uus contider what Berber! opinion was to the mffciency of Bu 
articles, and offer tome refleflions ſhewing hoxw fooliſh, and ridiculous 
the provences of the deiats to their aufficiency arr. 
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E have now demonſtrated that theſe five articles did not vni- 
verſally obtain in the world, and that conſequently the = 
then world had not the means neceſſary to ſalvation. | F 
But ſhould. we grant what has been above evicted falſe, that theſe 
articles did univerſally obtain, yet all is not done, nor is the diffi. 
culty ſo got over; for we are not agreed, that theſe, though acknow- 
We know our author would bear us in hand, that they are ſuſh- 
cient. | He tells us to this purpoſe, that when he had found them 
out, he ſaw that there was nothing wanting to make a complete re- 
ligion,. ©, , um hazce, igitur , eximias weritates tcortim paraſſem, 
6 diquifoe pores, quid biz adjecrn,wl quien odjcere toi ſacerdte, 
6 tertior  fidei circa, ſalutem alernam  daretur norma, aut vita integritat 
« fan#itaſque magis promoveretur, aut communis ubigue flabiliretur concordia. 
% Pidebam ſatis alia atque ald hic addi poſſe guin «t addita fuiſſe ; fed qua 
« veritates haſce obſiruent, enervarentque potius, vim raburque illis con- 
« ciliarent.” And indeed our author is ſo bold to challenge all the 
world to ſhew _ can be _ to theſe five articles, % Ur 
4% widerent interea anti ſlites, prefuleſgue per totum orbem diffuft, quid Blice 
% quingue articulis, 22 8 Leys vera illa wk ox Soo 
* doo fimiles, conſortioque cui dignos efficit ; vel pictar,” puritas fund ita, ut 
« vite magis promoveri poſſint.” And growing bold, by this ima- 
ginary ſacceſs, he proceeds to inveigh, though more covertly againſt 
the ſatis faction of Chriſt as deſtructive to piety. Of which he gives 


of revealed religion, which he has occafion to mention. ks 
But however confident our author is, of the ſufficiency of his fiv# 
articles in this place; yet elſewhere he ſhews he had not over much 
certainty in his own mind, about this matter : For ſome pages af- 
ter he ſays Et quidem quinque hoſce articulos bonos, catholicoſ- 
« que eſſe unuſquiſque dubio procul fatebitur; ad ſalutem tamen 
& zternam comparandam non ſufficere pròhibebunt nonnulli, cœ- 
% terum, qui ita locutus fuerit, ne ille quidem audax; nedum 
« ſxyum temeriarumque effatum (mea ſententia) protulerit; quum 
« nulli ſatis _—_— ſint judicia divina ; quam etiam ob cauſam 
« neque ea ſuſſicere protenus dixerim ; Attamen magis probabilis 


a moſt diſingenuous account, as commonly he does of all the articles 
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« mihi videtur eorum opinio, qui æque pie ac leniter de Dei judiciis 
« 'ſtatuunt, dum Homo, quod in ſe eſt, prieſtat ; neque enim in eu- 
« juſve poteſtate eſt, ut fides five traditiones quantumvis laxie 
„ (preefertim/ ubi aliqua ex parte controvertuntur) ad ſe ſatis per- 
« tingant, neque tandem tecta communique ratione quinque at- 
« ticulis noſtris addi poteſt dogma, unde magis pii, ſincerique eva- 
«© dunt homines ; aut pax, concordiaque publica magis promovea- 
« tur,” Here our author is more modeſt. 
Thus we have ſeen what his opinion is; it now remains that we 
offer ſome teſtections on it. Many offer themſelyes : T (hall only 
touch ve-s WW. 8 2p bY | 2 
1. Though the deiſts are as deſirous as any, to conſine religion to 
2 narrow compaſs, ind perhaps it is as much their intereſt, as it 
is of any ſort of men, that it ſhould confiſt of few articles; yet, for 
ſhame, they cannot make it contain lefs, than thoſe 'five articles, 
They own and muſt own all thoſe neceſfary to falvation, both in 
bellef and practice. It is not poſſible, they thetnſelyes being judges 
to reach the ends of religion, if any of them ate cut off. Since then 
we have above proved that theſe did not univerſally obtain, it is 
plain, thut all mankind had not ſufficient knowledge of religion. 
Thus it is in fact. | i... PE OT 


But now where-ſhall the blame of this be laid? On thetnſelyes ? 
On the prieſts? Or on God ? This laſt cannot be ſaid. £ 
Well then, mutt theſe villains for prieſts, with whom'6ur author 
and all the ſucceeding deifts are fo angry, bear the blame of it, in 
that they did not better teach and inſtruct the people, in the grounds 
of ſincere religion; But though our author, and all the deifts would 
fain lodge the blame here ; yet 1 am ſcarce fatisfied of the juſtice 
of the charge; though I am willitig to 'own, that they were 
for moſt part arch villains : For how ſhall it be made appear that 
— themſelves knew theſe grounds of fincere religion ? I know our 
author blames them for not imparting the knowledge of fincere re- 
ligion to the people, and that he may be ſure to that the door upon 
them, that they may not eſcape them, he adds by way of parentheſis, 
licet illi: atis cognitam. But how proves he this, that they khow, chat 
chaſte and ſincere religion well enough ; might not they be ſuppol- 
ed ignorant of it, as well as moſt of the philoſophers, the greateſt 
moralifls not excepted ? Again, I do not well ſee what kigbe they 
had to teach, or how they were obliged. Did the law of nature 
authoriae them to be public teachers ? I betieve the deiſts thin 
not. Was not every man able to ſhift for himſelf, and find the 
way to bleſſedneſs ? If he was, what need was there to truſt theſe 
villainous prieſts ? who. was . to liſten to them? Tf every man 
* Herbert de Religione Gent'lium, p. 185. ub figem, 
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was not able, without the help of ſome inſtruQer, then, if that in- 
ſtructer failed in his duty, as it is certain they did almoſt perpetually, 
nay our author will not allow, nor ſee I any need of that almorn, 
what becomes of the poor vulgar, who, without inſtruction cannot 
reach competent knowledge? He is not able to reach it, his inſtruc- 
ters fail of their duty ; And for any thing I ſee, the poor man 
wants, and muſt always want a ſufficient religion, and that without 
any fault of his, 175 1 192 

ell then, avoidably either every man is able to do, and know for 
himſelf, in matters of religion; or a great many, even moſt of the 


poor vulgar, are loſt for good and all; and there is no help for it, 


and that without their fault: If the laſt be ſaid, our author has loſt 
i his point quite, and if this be a fault, he will lay it at the door of pro- 
vidence, that has not ſufficiently provided all men, in the means ne- 
_ for their future happineſs ; If the firſt be (aid, then the blame 
muſt lie at every man's own door. But methinks our author is not 
willing of this ; for he would always excuſe the vulgar, and ſup- 
poſe them ſo rude and ignorant they had neither will, courage, nor 
ability to ſtep otherwiſe, than they were led. But after all, the 


fault muſt be lodged at their doors, or the deiſts whole cauſe is loſt. 


I confeſs any one that was under ſuch impreſſions of their ſtupid 
ignorance, as our author ſeems to have „vill even think it 
hard enough to ſay that every one of them had this ability, to find 
out a ſufficient religion; and I believe, not without ground; though 
I {till think, that they might have known, and done more than the 
did ; but this will do the 'deiſts' cauſe no ſervice. "7 
2. But further, the deiſts muſt own that natural religion, accor- 
ding to this mould of it, at leaſt, did never obtain in purity, with- 
out any additions, in any place of the world. Our author confeſſes, 
that on this foundation, there was every where a ſtrange ſuperſtrue- 
ture raiſed. After he has ſpoken of thoſe articles, he ſubjoins, 
% Hxc igitur ſincerioris Gentilium religionis partes fuere ; reliquz 
« yel commentitizz fabellz, vel archetypz nugz, vel ſcitamenta 
c quædem prohiberi poſſunt : inter quz (damno mortalium) non- 
« nulla inſana, nonnulla etiam impia viſebantur “.“ Now, this being 


the caſe, I would gladly know, if our author's five articles are look- 


ed upon as of ſuch virtue, that they could hallow all rheſe additions, 
made to them, or at leaſt, ſo far antidote the poiſon cf them, that 
perſons, who embraced this complex frame of religion, conſiſting of 


theſe five articles, and ſuch additions as in every nation, were made 


to them, might yet reach happineſs, or not. 
It is pretended + that theſe five articles of natural religion, though 
contaminated with theſe additions (as our author ſpeaks when 


enters upon his diſcourſe about theſe orthodox points of religion, 


8 p. 21. | + P. 184, Cap. 4. at the cloſe, 
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Ritibur, cæremoniæque contaminabantur, conſpurcabanturque ). are 


| ſafficient to lead to happineſs; then this is plainly to ſay, that 


the religion of every country was good and ſufficient, and that 


_ every one might be ſaved by that religion he was bred in, If 


the defence of this is undertaken, it will be found a pretty hard 
province and one will not eaſily be able to defend, that the com- 
plex religion of every country was ſufficient, or that the virtue 
of thoſe artieles was ſuch, as to preſerve from the hurt of the addi- 
tions. What if, in the complex frame of moſt rokgions of the world, 

ſome of our-authors' fundamental articles are juſtled out of their 

own place? Perhaps, while each religion ſets up for ſo many infe- 

rior Gods, they rob the one ſupreme God” of nuch of his glory, 
to adorn theſe imaginary Gods with. It may be, more ſtreſs is laid 
on rites than on virtue, which our author makes the principal part 
of worſhip, Perhaps more ſtreſs is laid on their rites for expiation, 
than on repentance. - What if the additions made are ſuch, as are 
utterly inconſiſtent with a due regard to theſe articles, or a juſt im- 
provement of them ? What if there are other things yoked in with 
them in moſt religions, that are as derogatory to the honour of 
God, as theſe can be ſrppoſed conductive for its advancement 
How can ſuch a horrid medley of things “ ſound and unſound, or- 
« thodox foundations and impious ſuperſtruures,” be acceptable to 
God, or uſeful to man? One half, to wit, our author's five catholic. 
articles, is deſigned to lead men to bliſs, pretend the deiſts ; And the 


other to wit, the rites and ceremonies, are deſigned to the worſt of 


arpoſes, by thoſe villains of prieſts, who aim at cheating the world, 
Now, how ſhall ſuch croſs deſigns agree or conſiſt ? Or, how can 
means adapted to ſo very different, nay, quite oppoſite ends, be 
united and hang together ? Or, if they are united, how can that'reli- 
gion, which conſiſts of ſuch jarring and incoherent materials, turn to 
any account ? But this opinion is ſo ridiculous, that I need not in- 
ſiſt in diſapproving of it. No man of ſobriety can ever pretend that 
theſe articles can be of any uſe, if each of them is not kept in its own 
place, and if care is not taken to guard againſt all additions, which 
are inconſiſtent with a due reſpect to thoſe articles. Some little ad- 
ditions, perhaps one might ſuppoſe, would do no great hurt: But 
if there are any, that entrench on the foundations, and put them 
out of their place, the whole fabric falls, and all is ruined, Now, 
I think it were no hard work to prove, that the additions were ſuch, 
in every nation, as rendered the whole utterly uſeleſs, and inſuffici- 
ent to any of the moſt confiderable ends of religion, either with 
reſpect to God or Man. 1 | | 
ut, if it is pretended, that while thoſe five articles are aſſerted ſuſſi- 
cient, it is only meant, that if n would abandon all thoſe 
| 2 
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extravagant and filthy additions, which every where. are. made to 
them, and only regard them, then in nien theſe, they might at- 
tain to life, and eternal happineſs: if, I ſay, this is alledged, then I, 
would ask, How ſhall we diſtinguiſh,, betwixt. thoſe articles and. 
others that are, interwoven with them, in each country? By what, 
marks ſhall the neceſſaties be known from the not neceſſaries? The 
fundamentals from the acceſſaries? Is ,cycry., man able with, our 
author, to diſſect and inſpect the ſeveral religions of the countries, 
where they live, and ſeparate the neceſſaries from thoſe that are not 
ſq? Our author found this a. pretty hard task: What ſhall. poor 
mean people then think of it} Our author has ſhown what. fair 
pleas might be made for many of the moſt, pernicious parts of the 
religions of the nations. Would a poor country- man be able to rid 
his feet of ſuch fetters ? It is utterly impoſſible that the one half of 
mankind could diſtinguiſh betwixt — was to, be fejected, and what 
Was to be retained. In a word, it is eygdent, that all the world 
over, things pernicious and deſtructivé were ſo twiſted. in with 
things of another ſort, and ſuch fair pleas made for them, that it 
was utterly impoſſible for, the ignorant vulgar to divide the one. 
from the other. Since then theſe five articles ſignify nothing unleſs 
they were ſeyered from theſe other things, which were every where 
interwoven with them, and moſt part of, mankind were utterly una - 
ble to do this, which I doubt no man ever did before our author, 
it ſeems. evident, that of whatever uſe they may be to our author, 
who, was, ſo ſharp-ſighted, as to ſpy them out and diſtinguiſh, them 
from the, other things with which they were mixt; yet they can be 
of no uſe to the far greater part of — — conſequently the far 
greater part of the human race ſtill muſt be owned deſtitute, of. the, 
means that 9/4 be juſtly texmed ſuſſicient to lead them to future happi- 
neſs, Theſe five articles, as in fact they have always been interwoven 
with other things, were not ſuſſicient to ſave any z and whatever their 
* force might be, if they had been ſevered from other things, yet they 


not being ſo, before our author did it, and moſt part of men being 


- utterly uncapable of making this diſtinction, they muſt; be looked 
on, as inſufſicicot to many, at leaſt of mankind, who therefore cer - 
. tainly were deſtitute, of means needful for future happineſs, and fo 
left to periſh. I know our. author pretends that ſome were able to 


diſtinguiſh, and did make a difference betwixt theſe articles and the 
additions: „ Verum quinque articulos ſupra dictos (uti qu in cor». 
« de. deſeribuntur) ſine ulla hæſitatione acgipiebant olim gentiles 


« dubio procul ; de Teliquis, puig, ambigebant, tum ii præſertim, 
« qui inter illos ſaltem fapientiores exiſtimabantur“.“ How ill 
pronnded our author's, conhdence, as ta the univeral acceptance of 


is five articles is, we have ſeen above. What he ſubjoins about the 
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gentiles diltinguiſhing the additions that were made to them from 
them, comes not up to the point: For the queſtion is not, whether 
ſome could thus diſtiuguiſſi the one from the other ; but, whether 
all did or could? And when he pretends that ſome of the more diſ - 
cerning did ſo, what: proof advances he? nothing but his bold Puta. 
This reflection might be further urged, but I ſhall paſs it, and pro- 
ceed to another. | 44 Err 
3. How ſhall one be ſatisfied that theſe ſiue articles are all that 
were neceſſary; or that they are ſuſſicient ? Are the deiſts all agreed 
about this? No, we have heard one above making ſeven neceſſary. 
Nay our anthor is not too conſident, as we have heard above, when 
he ſays, “ Qaum nulli ſatis explorata ſint judicia divina ; quam 
etiam ob cauſam neque cos ſuſſicere protenus dizerim,” We ſee 
our author is not very ſure about the- ſufficiency of thoſe articles. 
But he ſeems pretty poſitive that there is no other article diſcover- 
able by the common reaſon of mankind, that can be of any | mma uſe,” 
or that is neceſſary to anſwer the great ends of religion, the public 
peace and bettering of mankind. But we ſce the deiſts are not all 
agreed here. Some think more needſul. But I have two or three 
words to ſay to all this; may no article be allowed neceſſary that is 
controverted ? So our author inſinuates. And Blount in his Religio 
Laici ® is poſitive oftner than once. Then I would know of the 
deiſts, Have never theſe articles any or all of them been controvert- 
ed? Have not we already proven, that the firſt article has been con- 
troverted, concerning the being of “ one ſupteme God ?” Is not our 
author's third article, viz. «That: virtue” (as it ĩs diſcoverable by the 
light of nature) „ is the principal part of the worſhip of God, diſ- 
puted by chtiſtians ? Do not the followers — — 
tance to be a duty, and that in compliance with their „ Who 
pretends. to demonſtrate in his Hibicn, „ That he who repents is 
« twice miſerable 4 ? Has not the fifth been controverted by many 
of old ? Let any one who denies this, read Cicero ib. 1. Taſc. Auen. 
or Plato's Pad, and they will learn that it has been controverted by 
more wiſe men than have embraced it. And do not very many of our 
modern deiſts call it in queſtion ? Again, bave there not been ſome 
other articles as univerſally agreed, as little controverted, and per- 
haps leſs than ſome of chele To give but one inſtance, has not the 
article about the worſhip of God, that he was to be worſhipped with 
ſome ſolemn external worſhip, whom we owned as God, been a6 
much agreed to, as any of the reſt? Doth it not ariſe from the 
common reaſon of mankind ? But I ſhall wave this. 
4. There is another thing, that I would know of the deiſts, a- 
nent their ſive articles. Do they think them, as they are propoſed, 


* Compare P. 3 od 4. + Spin. Ethicks, P. 4. prop. 54 Panetentia virtus non 
eſt, five ex ratione non or itur, quem ſaci penitet, bismiler lev impotens eſt, 
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ſuſficient ? or muſt they not be well explained? If, as they are pro- 
poſed, I would gladly ſee the man that can have the face to main- 
tain, what is not only untrue but ridiculous. Will for inſtance, the 
owning virtue, to be the principal part of the worſhip of God, ſig- 
nify any thing to the world, while they know not, and are not a- 


_ - greed what is virtue and what is vice ? Is not this to mock the 


world, to propoſe general articles, and tell the world is agreed about 
them, while yet one half is not agreed what is the true fignification of 
theſe general words? Is not this plain cheat ? "Tis true Blouny 
who has copied all from our author, as the preſent deiſts do from 
him, tells us that theſe articles muſt be well explained. “ Neither 
« can I,” ſays he imagine ſo much as one article more in common 
« reaſon, that could make man better, or more pious, when the a- 
« foreſaid were rightly explicated and obſerved “.“ But now, are 
not theſe-articles ſufficient, unleſs rightly explicated ? No, he dares 
not ſay it. Well, was the world agreed about this right explication 
of them? Who ever did rightly explain them? Point us to the 
one perſon who did it, either for -himſelf or others? Was every 
body able to do it for himſelf ? If not, then 1 fear the world 
wanted ſtill a ſufficient religion, after all pains taken to provide them 
in one. And further what is the meaning of our authors wording 


the third article, „ that virtue is the principal part of the worſhip Uo 


« of God ?” This may be true, though it be not the only part. 
Well, though it is the principal part, may there not be another part 
neceſſary ? Though perhaps the head of a man is the principal part, 
yet there are ſome other parts neceſſary. Was not the world as 
much agreed that there ſhould be another part, as that this was a 
part of the worſhip of God ? I believe it is = to prove the world 
was more agreed as to the firſt than the laſt, Why then muſt this be 
| overlooked? I believe I could gueſs pretty near; He was afraid to 
do it, becauſe he ſaw that he would preſently be. confounded with 
the differences about the way of worſhip, and that he would never 
be able to maintain, that reaſon was ſufficient to direct as to the ſo- 
lemn worſhip of : And that, if he ſhould affert it, he would 


have not only chriſtians to diſpute the point with him, but heathens. 
But leſt it ſhould be thought what is alledged of the heathens looking 


on reaſon as incompetent for this, is groundleſs, I ſhall only copy you 


a little of Socrates and Alcibiades' diſcourſe about worſhip out of 
Plato, or rather remind the reader of what we quoted from him. 
Socrates meets Alcibiades going to the temple to pray, and dif- 
ſuades him from it, becauſe he knew not how to do it, till one ſhould 
come and teach him. Soc. ſays, © It is altogether neceſſary you 
% ſhould wait for ſome perſon to teach, you how Jou ought to be- 

« have yourſelf, both towards the Gods and men. 


es | * Religio Laici, p. 73. 


Alcib- replies, 
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% And when will that time come, Socrates? And who is he that 
« will inſtruct me? With what pleaſure ſhould I look on him?!“ 
Whereupon Socrates bids him hope (d that God will do it, and will 
« take the miſt off his ſoul, and cure him of that darkneſs, that 
« hinders him from diſtinguiſhing betwixt good and evil,” Where- 
upon Alcib. ſays, « I think I muſt defer my ſacrifices to that time.” 
To which Soc. returns, you have reaſon; It is more ſafe to do 
« ſo, than run ſo great a riſk .“ And the ſame Plato elſewhere 
tells us, „That this inſtruter muſt be a perſon ſomewhat more 
« than human.” Nor was Jamblicus, a famous Platonick philoſo- 
pher, who lived in the fourth century, otherwiſe minded, whoſe 
words, as I find them tranſlated by Mr. Ferguſon, run thus. It 
„ js not eaſy to know what God will be pleaſed with, unleſs we be 
« either immediately inſtructed by God ourſelves, or taught by 
« ſome perſon whom God hath converſed with, or arrive at the 
« knowledge of it by ſome divine means or other +. 
5. There is another thing that I would gladly be informed anent, 
and that is, whether every ſort of knowledge of them be ſufficient? . 
Or, is a clear, certain and firm perſuaſion needful? If the firſt, how 
can a dark, uncertain and wavering knowledge have that influence 
upon practice, and that vigour to excite to a compliance with them, 
which is abſolutely needful in order to attain the benefit of them ? 
If the latter, how will our author prove, that it was any where to be 
met with, as to them all, in the heathen world ? Or, how will he 
make it appear, that it is attainable by mere reaſon ? Methinks our 
author's words above-quoted, as to the fifth article, ſeem not to im- 
port any great certainty, This might be urged to that degree, that 
it would be very hard, nay, I fear not to ſay, impoſlible for the deiſts 
to rid their feet of it. | 
6. I would further know, will theſe five articles be ſufficient to 
this end to lead to eternal happineſs, whether men direct to it or 
not ? Is not the intention of ſome conſideration in moral actions? 
And what if I ſhould deny that the religion of heathens was directed 
to this end, the obtaining of future happineſs ? If I ſhould, I know 
ſome very great men are of my mind. I ſhall name two, the one a 
chriſtian, the other a heathen. The firſt is the famous Samuel Puf- 
fendorf counſellor of ſtate to the late King of Sweden, His words 
are worthy to be here tranſcribed, though ſomewhat long. Now 
c to look back to the firſt beginnings ofchings, we find, that before 
e the nativity of our Saviour, the inhabitants of the whole univerſe, 
« except the Jews, lived in groſs ignorance as to ſpiritual affairs. 
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* Mr. Dacicr's Plata Eogliſhed, vol. . p. 249, 250. Second Aleibiad: or of Prayer 
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% For what was commonly taught concerning the Gods, was for the 
« moſt part involved in fables, and moſt extravagant /abſurdities. 
46 It is true, ſome of the learped among them have pretended/to 
% give {ome rational account concerning the nature of the God: 
« and the ſoul; but all this in ſo imperfect and dubious a manner, 
« that they themſelves remained very uncertain in the whole mat- 
% ter. They agreed almoſt, all of them; in this point, that manlind 
« ought ta apply itſelf to the practice of virtue ; but they did not 


4% propoſe. any other fruits, but the bonour and benefits, which 


« thence. did acerue to civil ſociety. For what the poets did give 
« out concerning the rewards of virtue and puniſhments of vice after 
«death, Was by theſe, who pretended to be the wiſeſt among them, 
« Jooked upon as fables, invented to tertify and keep in awe the 
« common people. The reſt of the people lived at random, and 
4 what the heathens called religion, did not contain any doctrine 
« or certain articles concerning the knowledge of divine matters. 
„ HBut the greateſt part of their religious worſhip conſiſted in ſacrifi- 
« ces and-ceremonies, which tended more to ſports and voluptuouſ- 
« neſs, than to the contemplation of divine things. Wherefore the 
«« heathen religion did neither edify in this life, nor afford any hopes 
, ot comſort at the time / of death *,” Thus far he. Now methinks 
Here is a quite different account of the heathen world from that 
which our author gives us, and that given by no churchman, but a 
ſtateſman; and one as learned as our author too, and that both in 

iſtory and the law of nature, as his works evince, and in my opinion 
it is the juſter of the two accounts. The ſeeond is Varro quoted by 
our author 4, who divides the religion of the heathens into three 
ſorts, Primum genus appellat Mythicon : '1ecundum, Civile ; ter tinm, 
Physicum . e firſt 1s that of 


Nr is wholly employed about the nature of the Gods. And 
arro expreſly ſays, it was not meet for, nor of any uſe to the vulgar. 
The third fort was what he calls civil, which was wholly calculated 
for human ſociety, and its ſupport; and to this all the publick 
worſhip belonged, if we may believe Varro in the paſſage we now 
ſpeak of. When he has opened the nature of each of them, he con- 
cludes with an account of the deſign of them. Prima theologia max- 
ime accommodata eit ad theatrum ; Secunda il. naturalis ad mundum : 
Tertia ad urbem. No word here of eternal life, as the deſign of any 
of them. The paſſage itſelf fully excludes it, and, had it not been 
too long, had been worthy to be tranſcribed. 4 

7. To draw to a concluſion, was it enough to the heathens that 
theſe things were ſuſſicient, although they did not know them to 
be ſo? Or was it needful that they ſhould know them to be ſo ? If 


* Introdu@. hiſt. of Europe, P. 357, Ch. 12. Par. 2. 2.887. 8 
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the laſt be ſaid, how could they be ſure about that, even the vulgar 
ſort of them, that our author after all his application to this contro 
verſy, could not win to be ſure of? If the firſt be ſaid, I would afk 
any deiſt, was not the end of natural religion fixed, and were the 

not certain about ir? If it was not, how could they uſe or chuſe 
means, or direct them to an end Which was not fixed, and they were 
not certain ? Or might they not, at leaſt, be fixed and certain 
about it ? Tf it was, then with what courage could they uſe means 
with reſpect to an end, and means, in the uſe of which they 
had ſo many diflicultics to grapple with; yet they could not be 
ſure that they were ſufficient by the leaſt uſe of them to gain the 
end? Was it cnough of encouragement, that they might uſe them at 
all adventures, not knowing whether they were, in themſelves, ſuffi. 
cient to reach the mark or not? Methinks our author is very defec- 


tive as to motives to excite to virtue. 
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E haye now conſidered what the deiſts peed from unlverſal 
Y conſent ; and have ſufficiently cleared that it is not by them 
proven, that the world was agreed as to theſe articles ; cht indeed 
the world did not agree about them; that even they Who '0waed 
them, were led to. this acknowledgement, at leaſt of ſome of them 
rather by tradition than nature's/light ; and that though they had 
acknowledged them, they are not ſuſſicient. It now temains that 
we conſider thoſe arguments, wherein they conceive the great 
ſtrength of their cauſe to lie. a” 3 
The firſt argument, which indeed is the ſtrongeſt the deiſts 141 
pretend unto, is thus propoſed by their admired Herbert : * Et qui 
« dem quum media ad victum, veſtitumque heic commoda ſuppedi- 
© tant cunctis natura ſive providentia rerum communis, ſuſpicari 
* non potui, eundem deum, ſive ex natura, five ex gratia, in ſup- 
&« peditandis ad beatiotem hoc noſtro ſtatum, mediis, ulli hominum 
« deefle poſſe vel velle, adeo ut licet mediis illis parum tecte, vel 
*« feliciter uſi ſint gentiles, ita tamen per Deum optimum 
© maximum ſteterit, quo minus ſalyi fierent . To the ſame purpoſe 
ſpeaks Blount in bis Kcligio Laici, and A. W. in his letter to him 
in the Oracle of Rearon, of when afterwards. The force of all that 
3 1 "uy 
| * De Religione Gentilium, p. 4. 
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is here pleaded will beſt appear, if it is put in a clear argument, 


and I ſhall be ſure not to wrong it in the propoſal. The argument 
runs thus, | | 

4 The goodneſs of God makes it neceſſary that all men be provid- 
« ed in the means neceſſary for future bliſs, 

« But all men are provided in no other means of attaining future 
4 bliſs, ſave nature's light. | | 

« Therefore no other means are neceſſary for all men ſave the 
« light of nature.” | 

_ The minor or ſecond propoſition needs not to be proven, ſince it is 
owned by thoſe who maintain revelation, that it is not given to all 
men, ind therefore that many have indeed no other light to guide 
them, ſave that of nature, in matters of religion, or in any of their 
other concerns. | wy 

The firſt propoſition, “ that the goodneſs of God males it neceſ- 
, ſary that all men be provided in the means of attaining future 

« pleſſedneſs,“ is that which they are concerned to prove. And 
= ſtrength of what they urge for proof of it amounts in ſhort to 
this; 705 

% The goodneſs and wiſdom of God ſeem to render it neceſſary 
tt that all creatures, but more eſpecially the rational, be provided in 
« all means neceſſary to obtain thoſe ends they were' made capable 
« of, and obliged to purſue,” 

% But men are made capable of, and obliged to purſue eternal 
t happineſs and felicity,” | | 

4 fore the goodneſs and wiſdom of God make it neceſſary 
s that all men ſhould be provided in the means neceſſary to obtain 
« future and eternal bliſs.” | 

Here we have the ſtrength of their cauſe, and we ſhall therefore 
conſider this argument the more ſeriouſly, becauſe ſome ſeem to be 
taken With it, and look upon'it as having much force. Before I of- 
fer any direct anſwer, I ſhall make ſome general reffections on it. 
The firſt proceſs is only deſigned to make way for this laſt, which 
„ he de * argument, and contains the force of what is pleaded 

the deiſts. ; 

Now concerning this argument, we offer the few following reflec- 
tions, which will not a little weaken its credit, and make it look ſuſ- 
picious like. | | | 

I, That e whereon its whole weight leans, viz. That the 
„ goodneſs of God obliges him to provide his creatures in the means 
« neceſſary for attaining their ends,” is one of that ſort, anent which 
we may, in particular caſes and applications of it, be as eaſily miſta - 
ken, and are as little in tuto, to be poſitive in our determinations, as 
any where elſe. For, although we are ſurer of nothing than that 
God is good, and muſt act congruouſly to his goodneſs, in general; 
yet when we come to make particular inferences, and determine 
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what, in point of neſs he is obliged to do, we are upon very 
flippery ground, eſpecially if we have not, as in this caſe it is, the 
effects to guide us. For, beſides that goodneſs is free in its effets, 
and not athxed to ſuch ſtated rules, knowable by us, as juſtice is, 
divine goodneſs, in its actings is under the conduct and manage» 
ment of all-comprehending wiſdom, which in every caſe wherein 
God is to act, conſiders that a being not only infinitely good is to act, 
but alſo- one who is infinitely wiſe, holy, juſt and righteous ; and 
therefore all-comprehending wiſdom takes under conſideration, or. 
rather has in its view the concernment of all thoſe properties of the 
divine nature; and withal, all the circumſtances belonging to each 
icular caſe, and takes care that the caſc, in all its circumſtances, 
ſo managed, that not one of the divine perfections ſhine - to 
the eclipſing of another: But that all of them appear with a ſuita- 
ble luſtre, Now, it is certain that we who are of ſo narrow under= + 
ſtandings, and ſo many other ways incapacitated to judge oſ the ways 
of God, cannot reach either the different intereſts of the divine pro- 
perties, and judge, in a particular cireumſtantiate caſe, what behts a 
God, who is at once good, holy, wiſe and righteous; nor can we 
reach all that infinite variety of circumſtances, which lying open to 
the all-comprehending view of infinite and conſummate wiſdom, 
may make it appear quite otherwiſe to him, than to us. Hence, in 
fact we ſee that an almoſt infinite number of things fall out in the 
overnment of the world, which we know not how to reconcile to 
Jivine goodneſs: And as many are left undone, which we would 
be apt to think infinite 1990 would make neceſſary to be done. 
This conſideration, if well weighed, would make men very ſparing in 
determining any thing neceflary to be done, in reſpect of divine good- 
neſs, which either itis evident he has not done, or of which we are 
not ſure that he has done it, which perhaps we ſhall make appear, if 
it is not, from what has been already ſaid, evident to be the caſe, 
II. I obſerve as to what is ſubſumed, „ that man is made capable 
« of, and obliged in duty to purſue eternal felicity 3” that although 
from revelation we know this, as to man in his original conſtitution, 
to be true, and by the remaining deſires of it we may gueſs that 
poſlibly it was ſo; yet if we ſet aſide divine revelation, and con- 
ſider man in his preſent ſtate, concerning which the queſtion be- 


_ twixt us and the deifts proceeds, we cannot by the help of nature's 


light only, with any certainty conclude, that “ man is capable of, 
* and obliged to purſue eternal felicity.” - We ſee the man diſſoly- 
ed by death. Nature's light knows nothing of a reſurreQtion. With- 
out a reſurrection there ii nothing can be ſaid for man's, eternal feli- 
city. Though we grant his ſoul to have no principle of corruption 
in itſelf and fo to be in this ſenſe immortal; yet this cannot ſecure 


us againſt the fears of annihilation : And the guſts and deſires of 


felicityg from which we may © induced to ſuſpect ſome ſuch ſtate 
12 6 
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defigned for man, being apparently fruſtrated, by the diſſolution. of 
man, to which they have a e cannot but make men, who have 
no more fave nature's light, hefitate mightily about this aſſertion; 


ſince it is plain, that the deſires we find in ourſelves of ſelicity, do 


reſpe& the whole man; and the averfion we haye to diſſolution 
nid our natures in their preſent entire frame and conſtitution : 
Beſides, it is of moment, that if man, now entire, is at a loſs how. to 
judge of the ends for which he was made, much more muſt be be 
ſuppoſed in a ſtrait how to judge, and determine {for What ends, 
any particular part belonging to his conſtitution, was de ſigned 
after the diſſolution of the whole in a ſeparate ſtate, that is, in all 
its concernments, ſo much hid from and unknown to us. Fur- 
ther, although undoubtedly, as long as we are, it is our duty to make 
it our chief aim to pleaſe God, and ſeek for felicity only in bim; 
yet ſince, not only our beings, but that felicity, which may he ſup- 
poſed attainable by us, are emanations ſrom ſovercign, free and un- 
deſerved bounty, without ſome intimation from him, in way of pro- 
miſe, we can draw no ſure concluſion, as to its continuance, were 
we innocent, much leſs can we, being guilty, oft; Lo 

III. This argument concludes blew ia fone of the deiſts ; 
whatever it may ſay for the heathens. For were it granted, that 
God is obliged to provide all men in the means neceſſary to future 


felicity ; and that he has not given all men any other means; yet it 
cannot be hence inferred, that he has given no other means to ſome. 


In this cafe, if all this were granted, which yet we have not done, it 
would follow, that they, ho have no other means, muſt look on 
theſe as ſufficient, and that they really are ſo: But ſtill God is left 
at liberty to preſcribe other duties to any particular perſons, or na · 
tions, by revelation ; and if this revelation come, they are obliged, 
to whom it comes, to attend, receive and obey it. Now if the ſcrip - 
tures be a divine revelation, attended with fuſficient evidence, which 
the deifts muſt either allow; ar overthrow! what it pleads for itfelf ; 
. ede! undone, unleſs they receive it, and comply 
wi 17 1 e elt 14 18 „6 G-34 Sy 47 9511 

IV. I obferve, that the concluſion of this argument, which it 
aims at the eſtabliſhment of, vin. That God in point of goodneſs, 
« myſt provide all men in the means neceſſary to future felicity, 
« and conſequently has done it,“ is exceedingly prejudiced, by its 
lying eroſs to the plain ſenſe and experience of the world in all ages, 
as has been plainly made appear. Now in this caſe, whete the 

ngiples or promiſes are dark; and ſuch; M hercabout we may eaſily 

miſtaken,” which is the caſe here, us appears by the two firit ro- 
flections : And the contradiction to what we mutt certainly kuow, 
and have experience of ; in this caſe we have reaſon to conclude, 
that their lies certainly a fallacy or miſtake in one or other of the 
principles ; though wer cannot diſcover preſeutly where it Meciſely 
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1%, And therefore, although men could not eaſily except. againſt 
the premiſes or principles, hence it is deduced ; yet they would 
think themſelves ſuſſicientiy warramed, if not plainly to reject, yes 
to be (by in admitting the, concluſon: foraſmuch as the admitti 
the concluſion will oblige them to deny what their own. ſypſe and 
experience 3 as well. as that of the world aſſures them about ; 
Whereas, it is much more reaſonable to thigk and determine that 
there. lics ſome ſallaey in the principles, though it may be they ate 
not in caſe to detect jt. No nian, by ihe arguments againſt motion, 
can be brought to queſtlon its heing, much leſs its poſſibility 3 jet 
ther ate thouſands, eten no mean Icholsrs, who cannot anſwer the 
arguments that conclude againſt it. But in vety deed, this argu- 
ment is not ſo ſtrong, as to need fo much nicei x. 
Having thus far weakened it by theſe. general refleQions, 1 ſhall 
next lay down and clear: fame propoſitions that will lay a foundation 
for a cloſe. apſwnen tit. I anion 0 0G it el opt off 2th 
I. All men, at preſent are involved: in guilt, have corrupt inclina- 
tions, and are under an inability 10 yield perfect ohedience to the 
law, they are ſubjected to. That all in more or leſs, ate guilty of 
Gn, cannot be well denied, and we have heard the Oracles of Raaun, 
owning, „ that all men do err ſometimes, even the beſt, in their ac» 
« tions, That men are corrupt,” or have “ corrupt inclinations,” 
has been above ſuſſicicniiy evinced. that all are under ſome fort of 
inability to yield per ſec obedience, is atſeſted by the experience of 
all 3 and beſides, is an inevitable conſetjuent of the ſoxmer: For it 
is not poſſible to ſuppoſe ane poſſeſt of oorrupt 8 
able to yield perfect abedience. Nor ne&d; we ſtand to ptove | 
the: deifts. own : For A. W. in his letter to Charles Blount, ſpeaks 
ing of the law of nature, ſays,” „1 do not Tay that we are per 
to obey it.“ I diſpute not now of what ſort this inability'is; whe» 
ther only moral, ſuch as ariſes from the will's incliuatiqn to evil ; 
or natural, which imports ſuch an inability as ſuppoſes the nature ot 
the laculties vitiated, though the faculties are; not Wanting . The con- 
demnings of our awn hearts, and the nature of the moral gayernment 
we are under, ſufficiently, aſſure us, it is ſuch as does not cxcuſe 
from fault; and further we are not concerned: though, after all, 1 
do not underſtand how) the will van bg. fixed in an inelination to 
evil, or arerſation from good, unleſs the natuto of the will be: ſuppoſed 
affected with ſome indiſpaſition, though the faculty is nat removed. 
But of this only by the by. It is enough to our preſent purpoſe, 
that man is guilty, corrupt, and thence unable. Ile that witlideny | 
this muſt ſuppoſe us blind and ſenſele ea. 
II. If reason can aſcertain of any War ah of this, that things 
were not originally thus with man, or that man, when he was firſt 
made, was not thus guilty, corrupt or impotent. None will dare to 
ſay, that he at firſt was guilty. And to aſſert him either corrupt or im- 
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potent, overthrows all the juſt notions we have of the deity. How 
can it be ſuppoſed that infinite wiſdom, could enact laws, which 
were not only likely to take effect, but really could not poſlibly be 
obeyed by men ſubjected to them ! How can we ſuppoſe infinite 
goodneſs to eſtabliſh laws under a penalty, and deny the powers, 
which were indiſpenſibly requiſite to obey them, and without which 
it was not poſſible to evite the penalty | How can we ſuppoſe infi- 
nite righteouſneſs and holineſs to conſent to a conſtitution of this 
kind ! How is it conceivable, that a God wiſe, juſt and good, ſhould 
have originally implanted in ournatures, inclinations contrary to thoſe 
laws, that were the tranſcript of, and bote the impreſs of all theſe 
perfections !- Or, how can we once dream that he implanted incli- 
nations, which it was criminal to ſatisfy or ly with ! For 
my part, I ſee not what can be reaſonably ſaid in anſwer to this. 
III. It is further evident, that man could not have fallen into this 
ſtate he now is in, or from that wherein he was made, but by his 
own default, If this is denied, I enquire, Where ſhall the blame 
be lodged ? will they lodge it at God's door? Beſides, that this is 
blaſphemy, it is further evident, that all the former abſurdities will 
recur : for it is to no purpoſe to give powers, and take them away 
ain without any default in the perſon who loſes them, the obliga- 


be to obedience or ſuffering upon diſobedience ſtill continuing, 
Nor can it be lodged upon any other, becauſe if man is without 


his own fault, robbed of the powers neceſſary to obey, the obliga- 
tion to obedience cannot be righteouſly continued. Nor was it 
conſiſtent with the divine wiſdom, to have / obliged men to obedi- 
ence, under a penalty, while there was a poſſibility of man's loſing 
the power to obey, without a fault on his own part. It remains 
then, that man has by his own fault forfeited what he has in this 
part loſt. And to this, our own conſcience, and the conſciences of 
all ſinners, who are ſenſible of fin, conſent, that God is free, and 


we guilty. - * 4 ab 4 h vg 044-4 612 te + 4 
U. 7" HE it inevitably follows, that man is at preſent in a cor- 
rupt, finful and impotent ſtate, into which by his own default, he 
has fallen, Nor ſee I how it is poſſible to evite this, which only 
ſums up the three preceeding aſſertions. The firſt whereof is un- 
deniable with ſober and ingenuous perſons, being atteſted by the 
plaineſt and cleareſt experience, and the other two ſtand firm upon 
the cleareſt deductions our reaſon can make. If any Deiſt ſhall ſay, 
% How can this be that we are fallen into ſuch a ftate ?” I anſwer 
1. The queſtion is not, how can it be, but is it ſo? I think I have 
ſaid enough to clear, it is ſo. 2. Hereby we may ſee natural re- 
ligion has its myſteries too, as well as revealed. And I think I 
have told more, than one of them. 3. If this will not ſatisfy, then get 
as much faith and humility, as will teach you to be ſubjecl to guper- 
natural inſtruction, and you may come to underſtand how it came 
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fo be ſo. If you will not, you muſt remain in the dark, and there 
is no help for it. | „ 

Now I have laid a plain foundation for an anſwer to this argu- 
ment, whereon the Deiſts value themſelves ſo much. It was not 
becauſe I thought ſo long an anſwer needful for the argument ; but 
to make the matter a little more plain, that we have diſcourſed it at 
this length... | 88 

The argument then runs thus, “The wiſdom and goodneſs of 
« God make it neceſſary that all his creatures ſhould be provided in 
« the means neceſſary for attaining the end of their being, and this 
« holds eſpecially as to the rational: but man was made capable of 
« eternal felicity, or this is the end of his being.“ 

I need ſay nothing more to what is ſubſumed, than has been ſaid 
above. I anſwer to the firſt propoſition, be it allowed that God's 
wiſdom and goodneſs required the rational creature ſhould” be pro- 
vided in the means neceſſary for the attainment of the end of his 
being, in bis firſt make and original ſtate : yet neither God's good» 
neſs, nor his wiſdom, oblige him to reſtore man, if by his own fault, 
he has fallen from that ſtate, wherein at firſt he was made. Now 
this is the caſe with man in his preſent ſtate, as we have told above, 

If it is ſaid, this is but our aſſertion, that man is in a lapſed ſtate, 
I .anſwer 1. I think it is more than an aſſertion, and muſt do ſo till 
I ſce what I have offered for proof of the foregoing propoſitions fair- 
ly anſwered. Nay till I ſee the whole arguments that haye hereto- 

ore been offered againſt the ſufficiency of natural religion, anſwer- 
ed. For, I think they all prove that man at preſent is in a lapſad 
ſtate. But 2. I add, that the Deiſts muſt mind, we are upon the 
defenſive, and it is theirs to prove, that man in his preſent condition 
is not ſo ſtated, as we ſay, It was e abundanti for clearing of 
truth, that I condeſcended to prove this. It was enough 'to me to 
have denied that man is now in his original ſtate, and put the proof 
noon them ; in regard they affirm, and the whole ſtreſs and force 

their argument leans upon that ſuppoſition, which we deny. 

'The fecond argument on which the Deiſts lay much ſtreſs; is 
drawn from the ſuppoſed ill conſequences attending our opinion. 
They pretend that it is horribly cruel to imagine, that all the 
— — world were loſt. This they inculcate upon all occaſions, 
rather to expoſe their adverſaries, I am afraid, than to confirm the 
truth; The ſum of this * we ſee propoſed by Herbert in 
his words above quoted. re he tells us, that all will own bis 
articles to be good; © Ad ſalutem tamen æternam comparandam, 
- © non ſuſſicere prohibebunt nonnulli. Cæterum, qui ita locutus 
« ſuerit, næ ille quidem audax; nedum ſævum temerariumque 
t effatum mea ſententia protulerit *,” The ſhort of the matter 
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is, 4 If natural religion is not ſufficient, we muſt give all the heathen 
« world for loſt, but this is a cruel, and harſh aſſertion, injurious to 
« God, and cruel to ſuch a vaſt number of men.“ And here the 
raiſe a horrible ate With this they begin, and with this end. 

This argument, although it has no force, as ſhall be evinced 
anon, yet makes ſuch a noiſe at a diſtance, that a great many in- 

enuous ſpirits ſeem to be mightily affected with it: I conceive 
therefore it will not be improper to lay * the cauſes of this, and 
the rathet becauſe they diſcover where the fallacy of the argument 
lies, and whence it is that men are ſo eaſily ptepoſſeſſed in this mat. 
ter. To this purpoſe then it is to be obſerved, 

I. That there are ſome things which in thernſelves are not de- 
firable 3 to, which therefore no uncorrupted rational nature, much 
leſs that of God, could incline merely upon their own account: 
which yet, in ſome circumſtantiate caſes; may be every way con- 
gruous to juſtice and righteouſneſs ; yea, and worthy of the wiſe 
and good God : the torment of any rational creatore is not in, or 
for itſelf deſirable, God has no pleaſure in it. The nature of man, 
if not deeply corrupted, yea, and diveſted of humanity, recoils at it ; 
yet there is none, who will not allow that in many circumſtantiate 
caſes, it is not only worthy of, but plain! neceffary in point of wiſ- 
dom and juſtice, for the molt merciful of men, to [nick upon their 
fellow creatures ſuch puniſhments, as their own natures do ſhrink at 
the apprehenſions of. Nor can it be denied that the holy God, not- 
wich lending of, and without „ upper to his infinite goodneſs, may, 
nay in ſome caſes muſt, likewiſe thus puniſh his own creatures. Now, 
if ſuch things are repreſented as they are, in their own natures, 
without a due conſideration of circumſtances and ends inducing to 
them, it is eaſy to make them appear not only hard, but odious. 

II. However juſt, righteous, and congruous fuch actions are; yet 
he who undertakes to expoſe them as cruel, barbarous and hard, 
eſpecially, if he has to do with perſons, weak, ignorant, partial in 
favours of the ſufferer, and averſe from the author of the torment, 
has a far more eaſy taſk, even though he is of weaker abilities, and 
2 in defence of the worſt cauſe, than he who undertakes to 
defend ſuch ations, The reaſon of this is obvious; all that makes 
to his purpoſe, who deſigns to yp nf the Action as cruel, lies open 
in its nature and horrour to the thoughts of the moſt inconſiderate; 
and if to this he wy ſets off the repreſentation with a little art, ſo 
as to touch the affeclions, which in this caſe is eaſily done, he has 
carried his point; the judgment is not only deceived, but the 
alfections are ſo deeply engaged in the quarrel, as to preclude the 
light of the moſt nervous and valid defence imaginable. Whereas 
on the other hand, all things“ are quite otherwiſe. The circum- 
ſtances inducing to ſuch actions, are uſually deep, and not ſo eaſily 
diſcernible, and therefore not to be found out, without much con- 
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ſideration 3 and when they are found out, they are not eaſily cole 
lected, laid together, and ranged in that order, which is neceflary to 
ſet the atrocity of the crime in a due light, . where the per- 
ſons, who ate to judge, are weak and biaſſed. Beſi 
thofe crimes, bei for thoſt part more ſpiritual, makes not ſo ftr 
an 1 7 on the affections. And this conſideration holds mors 
ſpectally true, where the queſtion is concerning the judgments of 
od, which proceed upon that comprehenſive view, which infinite 
wiſdom has of all c ireumſtances, that accent the evil, aggregate the 
fault, and enhance the guilt of fins committed againſt him — 
which circumſtances no mortal penetration can reach. And further, 
this more particularly holds true, where it is not God himſelf, but 
man that pleads on behalf of the actings of God. It is very obſerv- 
able to this purpoſe, that hiſtorians of all nations almoſt condeſcend 
upon inſtances, wherein the fight of ſevere, but juſt puniſhment of 
atrocious offenders, has not only excited the — of the pos 
pulace or relay to the fufferers, but enraged them againſt che 
judges; even they, who would have been ready to reclaim againſt tlie 
partiality and negligence of the judge, if the crimes had been paſs- 
ed without juſt puniſhment, hen they ſee the puniſhment iaſſicted 
through a fond fort of compaſſion to the ſufferers; complain of the 
22 of the judge, laying aſide all thoughts of the atrocity of the 
me. gr Bi 


III. Where they, who make it their bufinefs to traduee fach ac - 
tions, as hard and cruel, and they alſo, whom they laboar to per · 
ſuade of this, are intereſted by alliance, or common intereſt in the 
fafferers, are themſelves in the ſame condenination, or, upon the 


fame and ſuch like accounts, obnoxious to that juſtice, which ad- 


judges thoſe ſufferers to theſe torments, which 6g {kady to repre- 
tent cruel and barbarous: it is no wonder to ſee the repreſentation 
make ſuch deep impreſſions, and rivet ſuch a perſuaſion, that the 
puniſhments are cruel and hard, as may not only bias a little againft 
any defence that can be made for the judge, but as even' may make 
them refuſe to admit of any apology, or condeſcend fo far as to give 
any that can be made a*fair hearing. But all unbiaſſed ans 
muſt allow, that ſuck can never be admitted judges competent, as 
to what is juſt or unjuſt, hard or otherwiſe ; the caſe being in 
effect, their own, and they by this means being made both judge 
and party. | 1 5 

IV. However great, terrible and heavy any puniſhment God is 
ſuppoſed' to infict, may in its own nature appear, or how great ſo- 
ever the number of the ſufferery may be, yet we can never, from the 
ſeverity of the punifiment, or the number of tlie ſufferers diſprove 
its juſtice; unleſs we enn make make it appear, that no cirum- 
ſtances, which can poſſibly fall 8 the reach of infinite wiſdom, 


the evil k 
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this, ſince man alſo is naturally ſo very apt to be partial in his own 
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can render ſuch ſeverity towards ſo many perſons, worthy of him, 
Now, however eaſy this undertaking may appear to perſons leſs 
conſiderate, it will have a far other aſpect to ſuch as 1. 

ponder, that all men are manifeſtly partial in favour of th of 
their own race, and in a caſe which is, or may be their own, and 


have no ſuitable apprehenſions of the concernment of the divine 


glory in it, or no due regard for them: beſides, ſuch is their ſhal- 
wneſs, that they can neither have under view many important 
circumſtances, that are fully expoſed to all-comprehending wiſdom, 
nor can they fully underſtand the weight, even of theſe circum- 


þ ſtances, they either do, or may, in ſome meaſure know, "Ms 
| and juſt, when either he hears of, or 
ſees any puniſhment that appears very ſevere and terrible, muſt 


V. Every man, who is wi 


ſuſpend his judgment as to the hardſhip of it, till the author of it 
is fully heard as to the inducements, and neither ought he wy 
what his eyes ſce, his ears hear, or he is otherwiſe informed of, 


upon ſufficient evidences. He is neither to queſtion the matter of 


fact, nor condemn the judge of cruelty, becauſe of the ſeeming ſeve- 
rity of the puniſhment. 
every judge, even amongſt men, may reaſonably claim from his 
fellow creatures, although his actions and the reaſons of them, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to lie ſo far out of their ken, as thoſe of the 
divine judgments : much more is it reaſonable for men to pay this 
deference to God, conſidering how unable the moſt elevated ca- 
pacities are to penetrate into all the reaſons, which an infinitely 
wiſe God may have under view ; and there is the more reaſon for 


favours, and fail of giving a due regard in his thoughts unto the 
concernments of divine glory. AT 
Theſe obſervations, as they. are in themſelves unqueſtionably true, 
ſo they do fully lay open the cauſes of that general acceptance, 
which this plea of the Deiſts has obtained with leſs attentive minds ; 
and how little ts, uf t is to-be laid upon them. In a word, if they 
EY d, they are ſufficient to enervate the force of this 
But the Deiſts ſhould thigk their argument lighted, or that 
conſcienee of our own weakneſs, makes us chooſe long weapons to 
fight with, I ſhall cloſely conſider the argument. Perhaps what 
makes a noiſe, at a diſtance, will be leſs frightful if we take a nearer 


view of it. We deny that the heathen world had means ſufficient 
for obtaining eternal happineſs. The Deiſts ſay, that this is cruel 


and raſh. Let us now ſee whence this may be proven. 
I, Doch our cruelty lic in this, that we have laid down an aſſer- 
"* 5 which it follows, that in fact all the heathen world are 


ut now do not the Deiſts on, that in very deed, all im- | 


his is a piece of common juſtice, which 
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penitent ſinners muſt periſh ? No doubt they do, who talk ſo much 
of the neceſſity of repentance, Well, are not all who want revela- 
tion, guilty of groſs ſins ? Is not idolatry a groſs fin ? are they not 
all plunged in the guilt of it? Socrates, the moſt conſiderable per- 
ſon for his virtue, that lived before Chriſt, cannot be excuſed, He 
denied his diſowning the Gods of Athens. He joined in their 
worſhip, If this was againſt his conſcience, the more was his fault, 
and even with his dying breath, he ordered a cock to be ſacrificed * 
to _—— Epictetus, the beſt perhaps among the philoſophers 
who lived after Chriſt, in his EZnchiridion enjoins to worſhip after the 
mode of the county where we live; and no doubt practised as he 
— Gentlemeh, condeſcend, if ye can, upon one, who was not 
guilty of groſs fins. Did they repent ? What evidence bring you 


of it? That the multitude lived and died impenitent, none dare 


ueſtion. That there was one penitent, none can prove. That 
beſt of them were guilty of groſs ins cannot be denied, and 
there is no evidence of their penitence. Tea, there is no reaſon 
to think that they looked upon repentance as a virtue 3 but much 
to the contrary. Well, gentlemen, do not your own principles 
conclude, that the bulk of the heathen world are, in fact, inevitably 
loſt ? And that there is but little ground of hope, and great reaſon 
to fear, that it fared not much better with the few wirtuori fo © 
II. But doth the cryelty lie in the number of the perſone — 
to be loſt ? No. This cannot be ſaid, For if the cauſe be ſufficient, 


the number of the condemned makes not the condemnation the more 


cruel. | Beſides, let them go as narrowly to work as they can, — 
are few, very few, for whom they can plead exemption ; and | 
pleas for that handful will be very lame. 80 that for any thing I 
ſee, the Deiſts, in this reſpect, are not like to be much more merci- 
ful than ve. F | FTOS TY, - 

III. But perhaps the cruelty lies in this, that we ſuppoſe” them 
condemned without a cauſe, or without one that is ſufficient; "But 
this we do not, we ſuppoſe none to be condemned, who are not fin- 
ners againſt God, and tranſgreſſors of a law ſtamped with his autho- 
rity, which they had acceſs to know. And were not the beſt ot 
them guilty of groſs fins ? What evidence have we of their 


tance ? Is it not juſt, even according to the Deiſts' principles, to 


condemn impenitent ſinners? Thus we ſuppoſe none condemned, 
but for their (ins, | | ee 

IV. But perhaps the cruelty lies in this, that we ſu them 
all e Ber miſerable, Socrates to be in no better caſe than Nero. 
But this follows not upon our aſſertion. None are ſuppoſed miſer - 
able beyond the juſt demerit of their ſins © | 

V. Well, perhaps the cruelty lies in this, that we ſuppoſe their 
torments after this life, 9 in degree, or of a longer con- 

2 


{® 

5 
4 
* 


deſeryes eternal puniſhment, no do 
VI. Well, but the ra 


room for the mercy of God. But to this we ſay, revelation has 


his preſent c3 


| the foregoing arg 
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tinuance than their ſins deſerve. This we are ſure of, that their 
22 offences againſt God, deſerve 2 deeper puniſhment, than 
men can well think of ; and that God is juſt, and will propor- 
tion puniſhments exactly to offences, and have a juſt regard, as well 
to the real alleyiations as aggravations of every fin. And if God 
has, in his word, determined that i oy Buy committed againſt him, 
ubt his judgment is according to 

truth. We are nat judges in the caſe, 6 72 
| eſs and cruelty perhaps lies here, that by 
our aflertion we are obliged to pow a . and. petemptor y 
judge ment about the eternal ſtate of all the heathen world, that they 
are gone to hell, and laid under everlaſting puniſhments, leaving no 


taught us, even where there is the juſteſt ground of fear, to ſpeak 
modeſtly of the eternal condition of others, and to leaye the judge» 
ment concerning this to the righteous God, to whom alone it be- 
longs, and who will de no iniquity. That all the heathen world 
deſerve puniſhment, cannot, without impudence, be denied. That 
God will paſs any of them without inflicting the puniſhment they 
ge ſorye, neither revelation nor reaſon give us any ground to think, 
That none of them ſhall be puniſhed beyond their deſervings, ſcrip- 
ture and reaſan demonſtrate, But in theſe things our aſſertion of 
the inſvufhciency of natural religion is not concerned. It obliges us 
t paſs no judgement further than this, „ That the hesthens, and 
% all who want revelation, had no means ſufficient to bring them to 
eternal happineſs, and that copſequently they had na reaſon to 
, expect it; 3nd we have no reaſon jogonclude them poſſeſſed of it, 
a6 in this caſe we leave them to be diſpgſed of, as to their ſtate, 
ter this life, by the wiſdom and juſtice of Gl. 
VII. But perhaps the cruelty lies in this, that they are ſuppoſed 


10 Want ibe meany necefiary 10 attain eternal happineſs, while vet 


they are capable of, and expoſed to eternal milery for their fins. 
But 1. How will the Deiſte prove, that God, without a promile, is 
obliged to give man eternal happineſs for his obedience ? 2. Sinee 
none of them are to be puniſhed beyond the juſt demerit of their 
ſing, may not God righteouſly inflict that puniſhment whatever it 
is, their ſins, in ſtrict juſtice, deſerve, though he had never propoſ- 
ed a reward, which reaſon can never prove our beſt actions worthy 
of, 8 we had continued innocent ? But 3. That man, in 
„has dropt the knowledge of eternal ſelicity, and the 
means of attaining it, and is unable to attain it, is owipg not to any . 


defect of bounty and goodveſy of God, much leſs of juſtice ; but 


only unto the fin of man, as has been demonſtrated in our anſwer to 
ent, by reaſons drawn from nature's light. Not- 
withſtanding of which, it muſt till be owned, that nature's light 
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cannot acquaint us, how man fell into his preſent lamentable cons 
dition, as we have above made appear. | we 
VIII. But is it not ſafer and more modeſt, may ſome ſay, to ſup- 
pole, that Cod of his great mercy did, by revelation, communicate 
to ſome of the heſt of the heathens, who improved nature's light to 
the greateſt advantage, what was further neceſſary to their ſalvation, 
or, at leaſt, to bring them into a ſtate of happineſs, of ſomewhat in- 
ferior degree to that which is prepared for chriſtians, I know 
many chriſtian writers, of old and of late have multiplied hypotheſes 
of this kind: ſome have ſuppoſed apparitions of angels, ſaints, nay 
damned ſouls and. devils ; of which ſtories I am told that Collius, 
diſcourſes at large in the ſecond book of his treatiſe De Animabus 
Paganorumw*, Some tell ys, „ That to ſuch of them as lived vir- 
* tuouſly, God always at ſame time or other ſent ſome man or 
* angel lovingly to illuminate them .“ 80 the Arcgpagites ; ſome 
tell us of Chrilt's preaching to them in Purguorys ſo. Clemens 
Alexandrinus ; ſome will have them inſtructed by the Sibylle 4, as the 
ſame author elſewhere; ſome talk of their commerce with the 
ews, in which way no doubt ſome of them came to ſaving acquain- 


| tance with God; others ſay, that upon their worthy improvement 


of their naturals God might and did reveal Chriſt to them and ſpi- 
rituals, becauſe habenti dabitur, ſo Arminius; and of this Herbert 
frequently intimates his approbation, but with an evident contradic- 
tion to, and ſubverſion. of his whole. ſtory about the ſufficiency of 
natural religion, Beſides, the bottom of this is a rotten Pelagian 
ſuppoſition of a merit in their good works: and that habenti dabitur, 
ſpoken of in another caſe, after all the pains ſome are at to ſtreteh 
it, will not reach. this caſe ; and after all we are left in the dark, as 
to the way wherein they will have ſypernaturals communicated to 
them. The late ingenious author of the Conference, with a Thewt, 
ſuppoſes a place provided for the ſober Pagans in another world, 
wherein they ſhall enjoy a conſiderable happineſs 1, and wreſts 
what our Lord ſays to his diſciples, Jeb. 14. 3 of the „ many 
« manſions that are in his father's bouſe”, to favour his notion. 
But now as to all theſe ſuppoſitions and others of the ſame alloy, 
however their authors may pleaſe themſelves in them, I think they 
are to be rejected. Nor is this from any defect of charity to the 
heathens, but becauſe they are ſupported by no foundation, either in 
ſcripture or reaſon. ' However ſome of them are poſſible, yet ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, none of them have the countenance ſo much as of 
a probable argument. The ſeriptute proof, adduced by that laſt 
mentioned ingenious author, has no weight in it. There is no 
countenance given to it from the context, nor any other place of 

ſcripture, and I cannot approve of his boldneſs in ſtretehing our 


- wherewith their authors — pleaſe themſelves, but can never ſati 
an 


counted unto the on competent judge. But of the deſign, or 
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Lord's words be what his ſcope requires. But theſe things 
have been conſidered at length by others, whom the reader may 
conſult ®, All theſe ſu ions are at beſt but ingenious fancies, 


others. Nor can they be y advantage to the heathens. I thin 
I have made it ſufficiently appear in the foregoing diſcourſe, that 
they wanted means ſufficient to lead them to ſalvation, and ſo had 
no ground to ſupport a reaſonable hope of it. It is granted even 

, whoſe peculiar hypotheſes in divinity, lead — to be mo 
favourable to the heathens, that they had no federal certainty of 


ſalvation ; and for any uncovenanted mercy, of which ſome talk, 1 
know nothing about it, Scripture is filent. Reaſon can determine 


nothing in it; and therefore diſputes about it are to be waved, 
It is unwarrantable curioſity for men to pry into the ſecrets of God; 


= Things that are revealed do belong to us.” Where revelation 
ſtops, we are to ſtop. Even Herbert himſelf dare carry the matter 


no farther than a may be ; and what may be, may not be. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Wherein Herbert's reatont for publithing his books in defence of Deium 


are examined and found weak, 


one Laici, to juſtify the publication of his thoughts, as to a 
catholick religion, common to all mankind, mentions ſeven ſuppoſ- 


T 2 Herbert, toward the gloſe of his book De Religi- 


weight there is in them, we fhall now confider. 44d 
He introduces himſelf with a proteſtation that he publiſhed not 
his book with any ill deſign againſt chriſtianity, which he horiours 
with the title of optima religio; But on the contrary ſays, that he 
aimed at eſtabliſhing it, and intended to ſtrengthen true faith, 
« Denique'me animo adeo non optimæ religioni infenſo, aut a vera 
6 fide alieno tractatum hunc edidiſſe teſtor j ut utramque ſtatumi- 
« nare in animo habuerim, &c . 

I ſhall not dive into his deſigns; for which he has long ago ac- 


rather tendency of his books, we may ſafely judge. And as to this 


| — — if it is granted, that the ſcriptures are the only ſtandard 


chriſtian religion, which cannot modeſtly be denied ; I ſhall 
upon this ſuppoſition undertake to maintain againſt any who will de- 


* See Ach. Tackvey Appen. to hiv Ser. on AR, 4, 12. + Herbert Relig Laie, p. 38, 


ed advantages of this opinion, or ſo many pleas for Deiſm. What 
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fend him, that his books aim at the utter ſubverſion of the chriſtian 
religion, that his principles overthrow entirely the authority of the 
ſcriptures, an are not only inconſiſtent with, but deftruQtive to the 
eflentials of chriſtianity, And I further add, that this is every where 
ſo obvious in his writings, that it will require a ſtrange ſtretch of 
charity, to believe our author could be ignorant of it. 

Our author having told us what was not his deſign, proceeds next 
to condeſcend upon the reaſons inducing him to a 
religion. And, 4 | | 

I. He tells us that he maintains this common religion, « Quod 


_ « providentiam divinam, &c. Becauſe it vindicates the univerſal 


« providence of God, God's principal attribute, whoſe dignity can 
« never be ſufficiently ſupported. Neither do any particular re+ 
« ligion, or faith (to give you our author's own words, Fides quant- 
et umvis lava) maintain this, ſo as to repreſent God's care of all man- 
« kind, in providing for them ſuch common principles as thoſe con- 
t tained in our catholick truths. | 
Here our author teaches two things, and I think them both falſe. 
1, He tells us, that his catholick religion vindicates the univerſal 
idence of God, or ſerves to maintain its honour. 'This I think 
alſe. The foundation of it we have proved to be not only precari- 
ous, but falſe. For we have cleared, that his five articles did not 
univerſally obtain; and further, that if they had, they were not ſuf- 
ficient to happineſs. Yea our author himſelf, after he has told us, 
that the univerſal providence of God cannot be maintained, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe him to have provided all his creatures, in the means ne- 
ceſſary for obtaining their happineſs, next informs us that he has pro- 


vided man in no other means, ſave theſe five articles. And he 


further tells us in his words above quoted +, that he dare not poſi- 
ny ſay they are ſufficient, nor can we be ſure of it, fince it de» 
pends upon God's ſecret judgments, which we cannot certainly know. 
And we have heard Blount above own 4, that deiſm is not ſafe, un · 
leſs it be pieced out by ſome help from chriſtianity, Well, is this 


the way our author aſſerts the honour of divine univerſal providence, 
firſt to tell us, that its honour cannot be maintained without ſuppoſ- 
ing a ſufficient religion univerſally to have obtained, and then to tell 


us that he is not ſure, that ever there was ſuch a religion? Is not 
this the pn way to bring the univerſal providence of God in 
queſtion | | | 

Again 2dly, our author teaches, that no particular religion can 
ſupport the honour of univerſal providence. This I take to be alſo 
falſe. The chriſtian religion aſſerts and proves, that God, who has 


created all things, preſerves them, and governs them in a way ſuit- 


able to their nature and circumſtances, and in ſo far clears the equity 
De Rel. Laick p. 1. 4. f De Rd. Oentil p. A ont. of Ren p. 37, 


this common 


' 


© tholick religion, is, 
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of God's proceedings with the heathen world, in particular, as may 
ſatisfy ſober men. It acquaints us, that God did, at firſt, provide 
man in a covenant ſecurity for eternal happineſs, and in means ſaf- 
ficient for obtaining of ir; that man, by his own fault, incapacitated 
himfelf for the uſe of theſe means, and forfeited the advantage of the 
covenant ſecurity ; that God, in juſtice, hath left the heathen world 
under the diſadvantage of that forfeiture ; that during the time he 
ſees meet to ſpare them, he governs them, in fuch a way as is ſuit- 
able-to their lapſed ſtate, of which we have ſpoke before, We con- 
feſs we are not able to explain all the hard chapters in the book of 
providence, and ſolve every difficulty relating thereto ; but this af. 
fords'no ground for the denial either of God's general or ſpecial pro. 


vidence. As the difficulties about God's Omniſcience, Omnipre. 


ſence, Eternity, &c. will not juſtify a denial of theſe attributes, or 
the exiſtence of a deity veſted with them; ſo neither will the diffi- 
culties about providence juſtify a refufal of itz and if this vindicat- 


jon of providence fail of giving ſatisfaction, I am fare Herbert's will 


never atisfy; 

What our author adds about his Fides quanmtumvis lava, which he 
fuppoſes ſome to ſtand up for, and maintain as a fafficient religion, I 
do not well underſtand. But yet ſince this expreffion is very oft 
uſed inthe writings of this author, in reproach of particular religions, 
efpecially the chriſtian, which lays the greateſt ſtrefs upon faitn, it 
cannot be paſsed withont fome remark. That which our author 
feems to intend by this Fides quantumvis laxa, or faith hotu lax fo ever 
it be, is a Faith that contifti in a general afſent to the truth of the dactrines, 
without any correcpondent inflaence upon praftice, And he would bear 
us in hand that the chriſtian religion, or, at leaſt, chriſtians, do 
teckon this ſufficient to ſalvation, This is a baſe and diſingenuous 
calumny. ' And our author could not but know it to be ſuch, if he 
was acquainted either with the fcriptures or the writings and lives of 
that fer of chriſtians againſt whom this calumny is particularly level- 


led, who unanimouſly teach, that the faith that is available is that 
which works by love, and is to be found only in them, who are 


created in Chriſt Jeſus to good works. If Herbert was a ſtranger to 

the bne or the other, he was the unmeeteſt perſon in the world to (et 
up for a judge and cenſurer of them. 

H. The next advantage that Herbert condeſcends on, of his ca- 

Ouod probam facultatum homini- infitarum 

% conformatronem, uſumque doceat. Nulla enim datur veritas 

& catholica, que non in foro interno deſcribitur, vel non illuc fal- 


* tem neceffario reducituy ®,” That is, & this alone texches man 


« the due uſe and application of his faculties.” / But this is only 


our author's affertion. Chriſtianity” is no leſs conſiſtent with the 


Herbert Rel. Laiel, p. 28, | 


| Uu6'ufe of our faculties and their application to their proper objeQny . 
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than our author's religion. It deſtroys none of them, lays none of 
them fide, and violates none of them; but reſtores, improves and 
devates them to their muſt hoble and proper uſe. | 


* 


Our author adds, for a confirmation of his affertion, * that there 
6 is no catholick verity, but what either is infcribed in the mind or 
« what may be reduced to ſome innate truth.“ Whether there is 
any verity inſcribed in the mind in our author's ſenſe, I queſtion. 
Mr. Locke has proven *, that there is none ſuch, and in particular 
has evinced that our author's five articles are not innate truths, no, 
not according to the deſcription he himſelf gives of ſuch notices. 
He examines the characters of innate truth given by our author, and 
undertakes to ſhew them nor applicable to his five articles. 
III. Our author tells he embraced this catholick religion, quod in. 
controverſa a coritroverſir diftinguat; & c. It is needleſs to repeat all 
our author's words here. What he ſays is in ſhort this, 4 that par- 
«* ticular religion“ (and here he muſt be underſtood to ſpeak partieu- 
larly of chriſtianity) “ contains auſtere and frightful doctrines that 
n prejudice ſome men of ſqueamiſh ſtomachs at all religion,” (arid is it 
to be wondered at, that men, ho have no heart to any reiigion, ure 
diſguſted cafily ? But our author has provided them of one that will 
not offend the moſt nice and delicate palate, as conſiſtitig of princi- 
ples univerſally agreed to; which he ſuppoſes ſuch perſons will rea · 
dily cloſe with; and ſo retain ſome religion, whereas otherwiſe they 
would have none. 1 | pd o& 
Here our anthor evidently defigns a thruſt at the chtiſtian reli- 
gion and inſinuates, that it is ſtuffed with auſtere and horrid does 
trines. Iknow full well what are the doctrines he particularly aims 
at: The doctrines concerning the corruption of man's nature, the 
decrees of God, the ſatisfaction of Chriſt are particularly intended. 
But if theſe doctrines ars-confidered as delivered in the ſcriptures, 
or taught by chriftians, according to the ſcriptures, whot is here 
offenſive 'in them ? What horrid or frightful ? 9 = 
I do indeed grant, that ſome chriſtians, through their weakn 
without any ill defign, have ſo repreſented, or rather mif repreſen 
ſome of theſe points, particularly concerning the decrees of God, as 
to give offence to ſober perſons of all perſuaſions. But as to this, 
they, and they only ate to bear the blame. As for the doQtrines, _ 
what have they done? Muſt the fault of the profeſſors be caſt on the 
religion they'profeſs ? This no reaſonable man will alſow to be juſt. 
do like wife acknowledge, that whereas there are different ſenti- 
ments among chriſtians concerning ſome of theſe points ; and ſotne 
of the cotitending- parties have ſo A. ſtated, and foully miſ- re 


57 Locke, EI. y of Hum. Vaderi, book 1, chap 3 $- 135 16, 17, 18, 19. 
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preſented the opinions of their oppoſers, in the diſguiſe of imaginary 
conſequence, or conſequences, at leaſt, denied and abhorred by the 
maintainers of the opinions they oppoſe, as to give ſome umbrage 
to this, ſlartle weak men, and prejudice them againſt religion. This 
they do to expoſe their adverſaries, and fright others from the x 
tion of their ſentiments.” For ſuch I can make no excuſe. 

ractice itſelf is ſcandalouſly diſingenuous, and can admit of no rea- 

pnable vindication, and ſo fair an occaſion being given, I cannot 
paſs it without a remark. A notable inſtance, of this 85 meet 


with in a book, juſt now come to hand. The ingeniops author of 
the Short method with the diiits, in a letter directed to Charles Gil- 
don, newly recovered from deiſm, cautions him againft the diſſen- 
ters ; and to enforce his caution preſents him with ſuch an account 
of theis opinions, as is indeed ſuited to fright the reader. He tells 
him that they maintain, “ that God ſees no fin in the elect, let 
« them live never ſo wickedly, They damn the far greateſt part of 
« the world, by irreverſible decrees of reprobation, and ſay, that 
« their good works ate hateful to God; and that it is not poſſibly 
« in their power to be ſaved, let them believe as they will, and live 
««, never ſo religiouſly : They take away free will in man, and make 
« him/a perfect machine. They make God the author of fin, to 
« create men on purpoſe to damn them — They make his 
« promiſes and threatenings.to be of no effect, nay, to be a ſort of 
« burleſquing, and inſulting thoſe.whom he has made miſerable, 
&@ which is an hideous blaſphemy “.“ But to what purpoſe is all this 
ſaid 7 1. Did not the writer know that this is not a repreſentation 
at all of the opinions maintained by the diſſenters, but of the conſe- 
nces tacked to them by their adverſaries? Does he not know, 

t they deteſt and abhor theſe poſitions as much as he does, that 
they refuſe theſe to be N of them ? Is it then candid to of- 
fer that as their opinions, which they abhvr, and which they will 
not allow to follow upon their opinion? Again # Doth not this 
gentleman know that the principles to which he has tacked theſe 
conſequences, are the very doctrines, taught in the articles of the 
Church of England, unanimouſly maintained by all the great men of 
that church, till biſhop Laud's days, which were preached by them 
in the pulpit, taught in the ſchools, and upon all occaſions avouch- 
ed as the doctrine of the Church 4 England; and, as ſuch, to this 
very day are owned by no inconſiderable number of that church? 
With what juſtice then or ingenuity can he call this the doctrine of 
the diſſenters ? 3. From whom does he expect credit to this difin- 
genuous account of the diſſenters' opinion } Such. as know them, 
will believe nothing upon the reading of this paſſage ; but that the 
writer either underſtood not the opinions he undertook to repreſent, 


| ® Letterſubjoined to the Deiſty' Manual, P. 22, 33. 
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or that againſt his light, he miſrepreſented them, and ſo is never to 


be credited again, without good proof, in any thing he ſays of them, 
4. Was it the author's deſign to gain a proſelyte to the oppoßte opi- 
nions ? This I believe was it. But this is the "moſt unlucky way of 
management in the world; for if his diſciple is a man of ſenſe, he 
will be ſhy of believing that ſuch monſtrous opinions can be receiv- 
ed by a body of men, among whom, there muſt be owned by their 
worſt enemies, to be not a few learned and ſober. And if he find 
himſelf abuſed upon ſearch, may he not be 1empted; not only to te- 
je& this account, but all that he received upon the ſame authority? 
When perſons of ſenſe, who have been abuſed, are undeceived, 
they are wont ever after to incline to favourable thoughts of the 
perſons and principles they were prejudged againſt; and to ſuſpect 
that cauſe of weakneſs, which cannot be ſupported, but by ſuch 
mean and unmanly ſhifts, as this, of miſrepreſenting the oppoſite 
opinion. 5. If the adverſe party ſhall take the ſame courſe, what a 
fine work ſhall we have ? And to ſpeak modeſtly, they want not n 
colourable pretence for a retortion, But who ſhall be the gainers? 
Neither of the contending parties ſurely : For men will never be 
beat from their opinions by calumnies that they know to be unjuſt. 
None will gain, tave they, who are lying at the catch, for pretences 
to countenance them in the rejection of the chriſtian religion. 


It is none of my bulineſs to debate this controverſy' with this 


author, Ann 


If he has any thing new to advance upon theſe heads, let him 64. 


vance it, he will find antagoniſts in the Church of England, able per- 
haps to cope with him, though the diſſenters ſhould fail: This gentle- 
man had managed his oppoſition with more modeſty and ingenuity, if 
he had attentively peruſed the learned Biſhop of Sarum's diſcourſe on 
the 17th article of the Church of England. Bur I hope this author, 
upon ſctond thoughts, when his paſſion is over; will be aſhamed of 
what he has writ. | n „. AUST 246 Sg] * 
But now to return to Herbert and the deiſts, if we abſtract from 
theſe two abuſes, and conſider the doctrines of chriſtianity as repre- 
ſented in the ſcriptures, or according to them, there is no ground to 
charge them with any thing frightful, or of ill conſequence to/reli- 
ion. Yea I dare be ſe bold as to ſay, that if practical religion con- 
ſting in godlineſs, righteouſneſs and ſobriety, is any where to be 
found in the world, it is to be found amongſt thoſe, as readily us an 
where elſe, and in as eminent a — have been rained 
in the belief, and under the influence of thoſe very doctrines, whic 
ſome, and particularly Herbert would perſuade us to be ſo horrid, as 
to fright men at once out of their wits and religion. If it be ſaid, 
that this is nct owing to the influence of theſe principles, I anſwer, 
this, at leaſt, proves thoſe principles not inconſiſtent with practical 
religion, in as much as they, _ believe them, are eminent in it; 
12 


* - 
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and, if we enquire of them, what has influenced their walk; they are 
ready to atteſt, that the belief of theſe very truths has had the prin - 


cipal influence 99 —e eſtec ; and to offer a tational account _ of 
the tendeney of theſe doctrines to promote practical religion. 
+ Now, we have wiped off the infinuated reproach, d & by our 
author, againſt the chriſtian religion, Let us next confider what 
there is in this ples, He tells us, bis religion canbity of incontro- 
vented articles, and fo will fright no Body. But 1. This is not true 
in fact, as we have demonſtrated above. His articles have been con- 
troyerted. The ſufficiency of them has been believed by very few. 
Again 2, Will our author ſay, that nothing is nete ſſar y to religion, 
Which is controverted. 7 Will the deiſts undertake: this point 7 If 
ſo, their religion is loſt, as is evident from what has been demonſtra- 
ted above. 3. This no more proves our author's five articles to be 


a ſuſſicient religion, than it proyes one of them alone to be ſuch, - 


He who owns ho more in religion, but this only, ( there is a God,” 
may as well. pleads; that religion retains only what is. incontro- 
vertible. - But the deiſts will ſay, there are other points neceſſary. 
Well docs not this give me an anſwer. to their argument, when I ſay, 
there. are other points neceſſary beſides their five articles; 4. Where- 
as be would bear us in hand, that no man will ſeruple his religiot, 
1s not this enough to make any reaſonable man ſhy of admitting it, 
that its author and ipventer dare not ſay poſitively, thas it is fuffi- 
cient to anſwer the purpoſe, for which it is deſigned, and that others 
undertake to demonſtrate, that if it is truſted to, it will prove a 
ſoul-ruiving. cheat ? In a word, it is not worth the while to calcu- 
late s religion for thoſe, who will admit nothing in religion, but what 
is incontroveried:z; For, in ſhort, they are for no religion. And 1 
think we have in particular eyicted, that our author's ſive articles 
wil de tog hard in digeſtion for ſuch delicate ſtomach e. 
IV. Oyr author tells us, he embraced the catholic religion, pod 
concordia communis ſubitrufionem agat, &c. ie in mort, let 
all the world agree to the ſofficieney of our author's ſive articles, 
and leave all ↄthęr things to be rejected or received, as triftes, not 
neceſſary to be diſputed about, aud then there ig an end of all the 
conteſts, then there is a foundation laid for everlaſting peace, and 
the, — age will be retrieved, um radit et vir go, radeunt Sa- 
r ee, 

„bis trifle deſerves rather pity than an anſwer. What, will all 
the world agree that this religion is ſufficient, while its inventer 
e 1 % inan dare iin: 12 
V. He embraced it, & Quod authoriiatem majeſtatemque indubiam 
% geligioniy et Hieratchiæ inde Politizque:conciliat, &c.” That is, 
4. becauſe it conciſiates reſpect to religion, to the eccleſiaſtical hier- 
4 archy and civil. government,” Religion will be reſpected, when 
it requires nothing but what is neceſſaty. Church and ſtate will be 


reſpected when it puniſhes nothing but tranſgreſſions againſt incon · 
But is not this to triſle wah a witneſs ? The weakneſs of this 
plea is ſo obvious, that I may well ſpare my pains in. expoſing it. 
Will ic maintain the dignity ir, confine it to a number of 
articles, which for. any thing we know, or the deiſts know, may 
cheat us of our reward in the end, ſince they cannot poſitively aſſure 
us of its ſufficiency, and we are polidvely ſure it js not ſufficient? 
Will jt maintain the honour of chureh-officers, to admit a religion, 
which ſubverts the very foundation of all reſpect to them, via. The 
divine inſtitution of their order? As for the advantage of it to 
the civil government, the deiſts may offer it to the confideration of 


the next parliament, and they will conſider whether it ip proper to 


conciliate reſpect to the civil government. 422956 6 

VI. Our authot embraced his religion, © Quad adeo non molliat 
« xeligionem, ut ejus ſeveritatom ſtimulum addat. That is, * Tt is 
« ſo 2 from fayouring liberty in fan, that it urges harder to virtue, 
5 ſeyere virtue, than revealed religion,” There is no hope of pardon 
hereupon the: ſatisfaction of another, Men muſt work for their 


life, and when they fail, they muſt ſatisfy by their 1 * 
; 10N, ex- 


Well, but do they, who teach the; neceſſity. of 
clude repentance ? And if they make both ſatisfaQion. and repen- 


tance abſolutely-neceſſary, though each in its own order and place, 


to forgiveneſs, methinks they will yet have the ad e in point 
of ſeverity. Again, but what if repentance will not ſatisty ? If this 
is ſo, and our author ſeclude all other ſatisfaction, will not his reli- 
gion lead men rather to deſpair than virtue. 

VII. Our author's laſt inducement Was, Quod ſacrarum literarum 
Ani ultimo intentionique quadret, &c. that is, „ becauſe this catholic 
« religion anſwers the ultimate deſign of the ſcriptures.” All the 
doctrines taught there level at the eſtabliſhment of theſe. five ca- 


tholic verities as we have aft hinted ; there is no ſacrament, rite or ce · 


remony, there enjoined, but what aims (or ſcems to aim) at the 
eſtabliſhment of theſe five article. 
But is not this a notable jeſt. Our author would bear us in hand, 
That his religion anſwers the great ends of the ſeriptures, better 
than that religion, which the fcriptures themſelves teach. If our 
author ſays not this, he ſays nothing. If the end of the ſctiptures 
is not good, it is not far the honour of our author's religion that it 
agrees with it; If it is good, and the religion taught in the ſerip- 
tures themſelves, anſwer their own deſign beſt, why then, I | 


chuſe that religion, and leave our author to enjoy his on: If he ; 


fays, his anſwers it better, then I would'dehre to know where the 
compliment lies, that he defigned to the fcriptures. But I defire 
to know further of the deiſts, whether do the ſeriptuxes teach any 
thing beſides theſe articles, ta be necefiary ? Where do the ſcrip- 
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- tures tell that theſe are ſufficient ? Axe divine inſtitutions ſacra- 
ments, &c neceſſary toward the compaſſing of the ends of religion ? 
I they are not, how does it commend our author's religion, that it 
quadrates with the deſign of theſe inſtitutions ? If they are neceſſa- 
ry and uſeſul, this catholic religion is at a loſs that wants them. I 
am ſenſible our author has cautioned againſt this, when he tells us, 
that they either do, or ſeem to aim at this. I ſee * old birds are not 
„caught with cha,” Now I found it. This catholic religion, will 
really ſerve the purpoſe, that revealed truths, and inſtitutions do on- 
I ſeem to aim at. But after all, this is but ſay and not proof. And 
I will undertake to evict againſt all the deiſts under heaven, that the 
confinement of religion to theſe five articles, as taught by the light 
.of nature, is not only not compliant with the principal intendment 
of the ſcriptures, but inconſiſtent with it. 1 N 8 
Thus I have conſidered the inducements which led Herbert to em- 
brace this catholic religion, and found them wanting. And I muft 
ſay, If this noble author had not been ſtraitened by a bad cauſe, 
that is not capable of a rational defence, his learning, which was very 
-conſiderable,; could not but have afforded him better pleas. Charles 
Blount, in the cloſe of his Religia Laici, tells us, It was for the ſame 
reaſons he embraced deiſm, and copies after Herbert with ſome lit- 
tle variety. What he has, that our author has taken no notice 0f, 
in this place, will occur in the next chapter, where they are again 
repeated under another ſorm. Men that have little to ſay have 
% need to husband it well, and make all the improvement of it 


90 


C HAF. XX, 
Wherein the Queries offered by Herbert and Blount; for proving the 
- ſufficiency of their five articles are examined. =o 


Ti learned Herbert in an appendix to his Religio Laici, moves 


"2 dome objectione againſt himſelf, but fearing after he has ſaid 
all he can, ſome may remain unſktisfied ſtill, he betakes himſelf to 
another courſe; and eſſays to diſpute his oppoſers into a compliance 
with his ſentiments by queries. Of this fort he propoſes ſeven. 
Charles Were eee is Religio Laici in the fame method, with 
this difference, that he has added other ſeven queries, making in all 
' Fourteen, and prefixed this title, (% queries proving the validity of 
.« the five articles.“ 141k” Ta Oey; | 
Ihe arguments couched in theſe queries, in ſo far as they tend to 
evict the ſufficiency of this catholic religion, are not new, but material- 
ly the ſame, which we have formerly conſidered. The method is in- 
deed different, more ſubtile, and better ſuited to their great deſign, 
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Direct proofs, are leſs deceiving, and their. weakneſs is more eaſily 
diſcoverable by vulgar capacities. Queries conceal the weakneſs ot 
arguments, entangle, perplex and amuſe leſs attentive minds; and 
by them, the ſubtile aſſerters of a bad cauſe caſe themſelves of the 
trouble of proving their ill grounded aſſertions, which yet, by all 
rules of djſputing, belongs to them only, and turn it over upon the 
defender. This is enough as to the method, to let us ſee how ſuit- 
able it was to their purpoſe. | $65 K 448 

The queries propoſed by Blount are the ſame with Herbert's, and 


o 


he adds others which H t wants. 'Wherefore' we ſhall conſider 
them as propoſed by Mr, Blount. But whereas ſome of them are 


to more advantage urged by Herbert, we thall offer theſe in Herbert's 
words, that we may ove ook nothing, which has the leaſt appea - 
rance of force in this cauſe. kh i ifm . 

Query I.“ Whether there can be any other true God, or he- 
« ther any other can juſtly be called Optimus Maximus, the greateſt 
« and beſt God, and common father of mankind, fave he who exerciſes 
« univerſal providence, and looks ſo far to the good of all men, as to 
4 provide them in common and ſufficient or effectual means for ob- 


« taining the ſtate of eternal happineſs after this life, whereof he 
* has implanted a defire in their minds ? If the laick or vulgar wor- 


« ſhip any other God, who does not exerciſe this univerſal provi- 
« dence, are they not guilty of falfe worthip.or idolatry? and if 


« any one deny this common providence, is he not guilty of trea« 


« ſon againſt the divine majeſty, and of a contempt of his goodneſs, 
«yea, and of atheiſm itſelf“?“ Thus Herbert. Blount propoſes 
the ſame query, but more ſhortly thus, „whether there be any true 
% God, but he that uſeth univerſal providence concerning the means 
« of coming to him f?r? | 0 

The deſign of this query is to prove the neceſſity of a catholic re- 
ligion, or a ſufficient religion common to all mankind, and to fix the 
black note of atheiſm upon all who deny it. The argument where= 
this is evinced, is the very ſame, which we have examined 
above, as the deiſts' firſt and great argument. What is added con- 
cerning univerſal providence, we did conſider in our anſwer to Her- 
bert's Feit inducement to deifm. And ſo we might entirely paſs this 
query as anſwered already, were in not for the ſeeming advantage 
given to it by this new dreſs, wherein it appears. 


This query has a direct tendency to drive men into atheiſm, and 


tempt them to lay aſide all worſhip for fear of falling into 1dolatry, 


It is in itfelf evident, that if God has given all, mankind, or to every 
man means ſufficient and effectual to lead them to eternal happineſs, 


they muſt know of it, or; at leaſt, there muſt be eaſy acceſs for 


them to know it: With what propricty of ſpeech can it be- ſaid; 


* Herbert's Relig, Laief, appen. p. I, 3. _ Blount Rel, Laici, p. 96+ ,, 
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That the means leading to eternal happineſs, are given to every 
man to be by him uſed for that end, if they know them not, or, at 
leaſt, if the: ledge of them be not eaſily aoceſſible to all, who 
will „ e (6 an enquiry after tim ? nor is it leſs evi. 
dent, that the ſuitableneſa, efficacy: and ſufficiency of theſe means, 
for reaching this end, muſt be ſufficiently intimuted to them. If it 
is not ſo, how can men rationally be obliged to uſe means which 
they do not know to be proper for compaſling the end? With 
what courage or confidence cat any rational man with 23228 
tion, over many diſſiculties, uſe, and all his life, continue in the uſe 
of means, concerning which he has no aſſurance, that they will put 
him in poſſeſſion of the end 7 after all his N he may miſs the 
end he had in view. How can any reaſonable ſoul pleaſe” itſelf in 


ſuch a courſe ? Can it be reaſonably thought worthy of the wiſdom . 


and goodneſs of God to give man the means of attaining eternal 
erer ient, and yet leave men in the dark ay 
to the kn 


owledge of this, that they are defigned' for, and ſufficient 


to reach the end for which they were given ? What can rationally 
induce men in this caſe, to give God the praiſe: of bis goodneſs; itt 


affording them theſe means, or to uſe them for that end, for which 
| were given, if this is hid from them ? It is then evident, that 


[ 
if has afforded all men ſufficient means of reaching eternal hap- 
pineſs, they muſt know this, or, at leaſt; have eaſy acceſs to know 
theſe means, what they are, and what they are deſigned to, proper 
for, and will prove eſfectual to this end. And conſequently, if men 
find not ſuch means after ſearch, they have evidently: reaſon to con- 
clude, That God has left them without them, at leaſt, that they 
want them in their preſent circumſtances ; ſince after all their 
Inquiries they cannot find them, nor can they diſcover that any 
means, they know of, will be effect ual to reach this end. | 

This is evidently the condition of man at preſent, left ts the mere 
light of nature, We have proved juſt now; that if God had given 
_ theſe ſufficient means, every man muſt, at leaſt upon application, 
have had acceſs to know them, and to know that they are ſufficient. 
But, upon application, they find no ſuch matter, and therefore 
have reaſon to ſuſpect, that God bas not given them theſe means; if 
not poſitively: to conclude that they are without them. Herbert 
himſelf glories that be was the firſt who found out what theſe means 
They had eſcaped the knowledge and ind of the moſt 


r behoved to be at a loſs about them. When he bas found them, 
dare not be poſitive: about their ſufficiency :- * Quam etiam ob 
« cauſam, neque ea ſuſſicere (ad falutem, via. æternam) protenus 

% dixerim, ſays he “ Yea, be more than infinuates, ——— 


1 34 Hubert, de Relig. Gent, 1. 


learned and diligent before his time. And if ſo, certainly the vul- 
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1 ding me from the uſe of them ; he would have 
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come to be poſitively aſſured of their ſufficiency, and ſo, mult” ro- 
main in the dark, ſince the determination of this depends upon the 
ſentiments of God, which are known to none, as he ſays. * Now 


when a man ſo learned, ſo diligent, and ſo evidently 'prepoſſefſed 
with a ſtrong inclination” to favour any means that lags thine of 


fefficiency, found fo much difficulty to hit upon any ſuch, and did 


ſo evidently hefitate about the ſufficiency of theſe he had found 


muſt not the laicks, for whom, upon all occaſions, he pretend ſo 


much concern, hefitate more? Yea, have they not reaſon evidently + 
to conclude, that there are no ſuch means provided for them 

But Herbert here teaches them, that none is to be acknowledged 
the true God, nor worſhipped as ſuch, who has not provided every 
man in effeftual and ſufficient means for attaining eternal bappineſs; 
Well may the Laicks ſay, © I neither know, not can 1 ever be fa- 
« tisfied that I have ſuch means; yeaz 1 have the greateſt reaſon to 


think that I want them; if the good God had given them, tie 


1% would not have "mocked me, by concealing them, and ſo preclu- 
inted me to 
& them, and intimated their ſufficiency, ſo as to make it knowable 
„ to me, upon application, without which he could never 

& that 1 ſhould uſe them: I have therefore reaſon to conclude my- 
1 ſelf deſtitute of them, and ſo I will worſhip no God, fince there is 


„ none that has provided me in the means neceſſary to eternal hap» 
„ pineſs : For if 1 ſhould, I would be guile 


of worſhipping one, 
« who is an Idol, and not the true God e we ſee where this 
gentleman's principles muſt inevitably lead the poor laick, either to 
direct atheiſm, to worſhip one, whom he has reaſon vehemently to 
ſuſpect to be merely an Idol, and not the true Gt. 
aving thus diſcovered the dangerous tendency of this query, I 
ſhall now-give a direct anſwer to it. And to it I fay, That the God, 
who makes man, implants in his child's mind a defire of eternal fe- 
licity, intimates to him, that he is made for this end, obliges him, in 
duty to purſue this end, under a penalty, in caſe he fail of it; and 
yet denies or leaves his child without the means that are abſolutely 
neceſſary for compaſſing it, antecedently to any fault upon the child's 
part, will ſcarce obtain the titles of Optimus Maximus, great and 
ood, or a common father. | | | bes. 
But the God, who made man perſect, in his original ſtate, and 
put him in fall poſſeſſion of all the means, that were neceſſary to 
obtain that end, whatever it was, for which he was made, and which _ 
he was in duty obliged to purſue, loſes not his intereſt in, and un - 
queſtionable right to the title of Optimus Maximus, great and good; 
vor does he ceaſe to be a common father, and to act the part of ſuch 
an one, if, when his children contrary to their duty, have-rebelled a- 
gainſt him, by their own fault dropped the knowledge of the end, for 
which they were made, Ps of the means, whereby 
m 
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it js to be obtained, put themſelves out of à capacity of uſing the 
means, or reaching the end, if 1 ſay in this caſe, he leave them to 
ſmart under the effects of their own fin, and treat them no more as 
children, but as rebels, who can blame him? Does he not act every 
way as it becomes one, who by the heſt of titles is not merely a fa- 
ther, but the ſovereign ruler and governor of all his creatures, to 
whom of right it belongs to render a juſt recompence of reward to 


2 tranſgreſſor#*/ 1 = 
Now, this is the caſe, as we-haye already proven. If the deiſts 
will make their argument conclude, they, muſt prove that this is not 
the caſe with man... And when we ſee this done, we ſhall then know r 
what to ſay. Till then, we are not much concerned with their 
query. Af they ſay, „ how can this he? Can men by the light of 
nature know bow this came to paſs ? I anſwer, that is not the queſ- 
tion, how it came to be ſo ; but whether in ſact, it be ſo? That it 
really is thus, is beſore proven. The heathens' have confeſſed it. 
Aud though we ſhould never come to be- ſatisfied, how it came 
about, yet that it really is ſo is enough to acquit God. 
Nor is God's univerſal providence hereby everted, he ſtill governs 
all mankind ſuitably to their condition. He rules thoſe, whom of 
his ſovereign and undeſerved grace, he has ſeen meet to deal with, in 
order to return to his family, in a way of infinite mercy and grace. 
He governs the reſt of the world, whom in his ſovercign and adorable 
juſtice and wiſdom, he hath left to lie under the diſmal conſequences 
of their own fin, in à way becoming their ſtate. He provides 
them in all things, that do neceſſarily belogg to the ends, for which 
they are ſpared, . Further, he leaves himſelf „ not without a wit- 
„ neſs as to his goodneſs in that he does good, gives them rain from 
„ heaven, and fruitful ſeaſons, filling theit bearts with food and 
* ghadneſs.” Which is ſufficient to ſhew his ſuperabundant good» 
nels, that reaches even to the unthankful and evil, and gives them 
ound to conclude, that their want of what is further neceſſary, 
— not from any deſect of goodneſs on his part ; but from their 
- own (ins, of many of which their own conſciences do admoniſh 
them. If God vouchſafe the means of recovery to any, they have 
reaſon to he thankful to ſovereign * If God give not, what be 
may juſtly refuſe, who can in juſtice complain of him? They muſt 
leave their complaint upon themſelves and acquir God. And 
while man is continued in being, it will till remain his indiſpenſible 
duty to worſhip this God, who made him, ſpares him, notwithſtand- 
ing of his ſins, for a time, puniſhes him leſs than his iniquities de- 
ſerve, and confers many other undeſerved favours on him, Nor 
he guilty of worſhipping an idol in doing ſo. l 8 
| Thus we have anſwered this query : And I might now propoſe 
to the deiſts a counter-query, whether they, who make that neceſ- 
fury to the ſupport of the univerſal providence of God, his goodneſs, 


— 
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and conſequently his being, of which no man can be ſure thatit really 
is, which all men have reaſon to believe is nor, and which moſt men, 
who have made it their buſineſs to conſider the caſe ferioufly, do 
firmly believe not to be in being, may not reaſonably be ſuſpected to 
deſign the overthrow of theſe attributes of God, and conſequently 
of his very being ? Thus Vaninus-endeavoured' to eſtabliſh atheiſnq; 
he aſcribes ſuch attributes to God, and endeavoured to fix ſuch no» 
tions of his perfections, as could not be admitted, without the over» 
throw of other perfections, unqueſtionably beſonging to him, or 
owned in any conſiſtetey with reaſon and experience.” For he well 
knew, that if once he could bring mento believe God to be ſuch 
an one, if he was, they would be brought under a neceſſity of deny- 
ing, ie Mere was wy Gone . ER INS 
Query I, “ Whether theſe means appear uniyerſally otherwiſe, 


« than in our aforeſaid. five catholick articles ®? 
| Theſe gentlemen think they Have by their firſt query ſafliciently | 
proved, that there muſt be a catholick religion; Now they will 
prove theirs to be it. Butz have ' oyerthrown' the foundation; 
and ſo the fuperſtructure falls, I have evinced, that there is no fuck 
catholick ſufficieat religion by reaſon and experience. I 3 
ved, that the pretence of its being neceſſary to ſupport the notion ot 
God's providence and goodneſs, can never poſſibly perſuade any. 
conſidetate man, to believe againſt his reaſon and experience, again 
the ſight of his eyes, and what he feels within himſelf, that he really 
is in poſſeſſion of a ſuflicient religion, without" revelation j and 
conſequently, that the yrging of this pretenee can ſervefor gong; | 
if not to make men queſtion the goodneſs and” providence of God, 
and ſo his very being, to the overthrow of all ac and religion. 
T have moreover — 2 it appear, that theſe five articles are not ca- 
tholick, and though they were ſo, yet are not fafſicient,” / ME. 
Query III.“ Whether any thing can be added to theſe five articles 
« or principles, that may tend ty make a man more honeſt, virtubus 
« or a better man ? So Blount f. To this query Herbert adjefts a 
« clauſe, viz. provided theſe articles be well explained in their full 
„ Jatitade.“ And is not this the principal end-of religion || >! 
By the foregoing queries the deiſts think they haye' proved the 
neceſſity of a catholic religion, that their five articles is this catho«. 
ry religion: By this query they pretend to prove” their religion 
r 0010 YOURS 117 tug fonts FERRETS Home 
To this purpoſe they tell us, that their five" articles are Tufficient- 
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476 
wag meant. by theſe words, who took them to intend yo 
but 


but. an abſtinence from the more groſs outward , acts of vice, 
contrary to the light of nature, with tome regard in their dealing 

among men, to the common and known rules. of rightcouſncls, 
and. uſefulneſs : If, I ſay, this is their meaning, Which JI con- 
ceive it muſt be, then I deny that this is the principal end of . 


No man that underſtands what religion. means, will ſay it. 
heathens were influenced-to this by other motives, than any thing 
of regard. to che authority. of the one true Gad. Their, cthicks, 
which enjoined this goodneſs, yirtue and. honeſty, preſſed it by 
abderations'of 2 quite different nature. Of God's legiſlature, 
; Na laws are ſuch, they took little or no notice, as we obſerved from 
Mr. Locke before; and therefore whatever uſefulneſs among mea 
there was ta he {ound in their virtues, they had nothing of religion, 
oy fan Toke eee Cr e Gt TY 
Hut if by making a man honeſt, virtuous, and good, they mean 
the making of him inwardly holy, and engaging. him in the whole 
of his deportment, in both outward and inward acts, to carry as be- 
| "comes him, toward God, his neighbour and himſelf, with a due eye 
to the glory of God, as his end, and a juſt, regard to the authority of 
God, as the formal reaſon of this performance of duty in outwar 
ans inward acts: If, I fay, they take their words in this ſenſe, I 
do on this to be one of the principal ends of religion. But 
then 1 deny that ever any man, by their five articles, as taught 
by. the light of nature, or by any others of the like kind, known 
only by the mere light of nature, was in this ſenſe, fince the 
entrance of fin, made virtuous and good. Nay, the moral heathens 
were not led to that ſhadow of virtue and by Ay which they had, 
in the ſenſe before-mentioved, from any regard to theſe fire ar- 
ticles, as they are articles of religion; that, ie, 28 they are prin- 
iples. directive 26 to the duty, which man owes to the one, only, 
true, and ſupreme Being. 4 xp, 


ie chat 1 8 Nele 


the light of nature, and particularly theſe five articles, as known 
by it,- utterly inſufficient to make any man, yirtuous,, honeſt and 
good, And I have demonſtrated not ane, but many things beſide 
what ie contained. in theſe five articles, however explained to the 
utmoſt advantage that can be done by mere unaſſiſted reaſon, to be 
abſolutely n . to the ends of beligio n 
Vor will what Herbert has adjecled mend the matter, viz, 4 that 
e his articles. muſt be well. explained, in their full latitude, Theſe 
words, if they have any ſenſe, it is this, it is not enough to believe 
2 receive our articles, as in general propoſed. This will make no 

n good. He muſt not only for l to it, that there 
ie oa ſupreme God, and mat be is to be worſhipped by a virtuout 
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life; but he muſt be acquainted with all the atttibutes of this God 
necefſary to be known, in order to the direction of bis pradtice, 
and he moſt underſtand and be fixed as to the nature, meaſure and 
all other neceſſary concerns of theſe virtues, that belong to bis 


duty. This is undeniably the meaning of this «xpreſhony and this 


inevitably overthrows alt that. our author has been building, Were 


theſe five articles, in this latitude, utiverſally agreed to ? Our author 


ew the contrary, If any man-thould aſſert it, it were enough to make 

im be hifled off the ſtage, ae either brutiſhly ignorant of the world, 
or impudenttly diſinge nuous. Well then, our catholick religion is loſt, 
Again, ſince the explications belong as much to our author's religion 
2s the articles themſelves, (for without them he confeſſes the articles 
not ſufficient) how fhall the poor laick ever, be ſatisſied about them 
Have there not been as many, and as intricate diſputes about them, 
as about the articles of revealed. religion ? Where is now the boaſt- 
ed of agreement? Where is the uncontroverted religion? What at» 
tribute of God has not been queſtioned, diſputed and; denied d 
Have not his creation of all things, his providence, dec. which of all 
others have the moſt remarkable influence upon practice, by many 
been denied? Have not horrid notions of them been advanced by 
ſome ? What will now become of men of ſqueamith ſtomachs, that 


can admit of no religion, but one that is ſmootb,.and hag no rugged. 


in it? Why, poor gentlemen, they muſt part with our 
author's religion, and ſo be, what they were before, men of no ro- 
gion. Upon the whole we ſee that this query, deſigned to ptove 
the Deiſts' religion ſuſfieient, bas proven it a chimera. i + 1 
Query IV. 4 Whether any things that are added to theſe five 
« principles from the doctrine of faith, be not uncertain in their ori- 
« ginal *?” 80 Blount, Herbert to this adds, . that though God ia 
« true, yet the laicks can never be certain about revelation: Por, 


« ſays he, how do you know that God ſpake theſe words to the pra- 


« phets ? How do ye know that they faithfully wepeated or wrote 


# what God ſpoke to them, and no more? How de ue know that 


« tranforibers have performed their part faithfully ? How do ye 


« know, that that particular revelation made to: a particular prieity 


« prophet or lawgiver, concerns not only all other -prieſis and laws 
„% givers, but alſo the licks'? Eſpecially how owes rere thisz:if 
te the matter of revelation require you to recede roa ſom +?! 
Thus he. And here we have a proof of the fourth reflection of his 


unfair treatment of the chriſtian revelation, which we made above 


chap. 13. For either he inſinuates, that the ſcriprures teach things 
contrary. to reaſon z and if ſo, where was our author's ingenuity 
when he called it optima religio, and upon other occaſions pretended 
ſo much reſpett to it ? Does not this juſtify our charge of dingen 


Wo Blount Rel, Laici, p. 91. 4 Herbert Rel. Laici, Appen dir. 5. 3 
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uity againſt him, in the firſt reflection we have made, in the place 
now'referred to? If he owns, that this is not the fault of the — 
tian religion, but of other pretended revelations ; then he juſtifies 
our fourth reflection, wherein we charge him with jumbling revela- 
tions, true and falſe together, chat have, at leaſt, ſeemingly fair 
tences, and theſe that have none, and deceitfully charges upon all in 
eumulo, the faults peculiar to the worſt, If this is not enough to 
ſuade you to the truth of his proteſtation above-mentioned, viz, 
That he deſigned no hurt to the chriſtian religion, he has an obſerva. 
tion, with which he concludes this query, that will beat the perſuaſ- 
ion of it into your brains, or elſe of {ſomewhat beſide, and it is this in 
his own words. I think it worthy of the laicks' obſervation, that 
« there is this difference betwixt the pretended revelations offered to 
«vs, by the lawgivers, and thoſe: offered to us by prieſts, interpreters 
«.of the oracles of God, (under which notion he takes in all pro- 
«:phets) whether they gave their revelations or reſponſes for hire 
«or merely to ſet off their own conceits ¶ us uenales, ſius nugivends ; 
6« that the revclations, which the Jawgivers pretended they had fro 


e beaven and promelgated as ſuch, did uſually make the people more 


«juſt and ſociable, or agree better together; whereas the pretended 
« revelations of the prieſts and prophets, of what ever ſort (or in 
% his own words Oraculorum interpratibus ſi us venalibus frve nugiven- 
% dis) did uſually make the people more unjuſt or impious, and did 
% divide them among themſelves, roo i ar ns 
Here is a rare 9 worth gold to the laick. He. may, 
with more ſafety, receive and uſe the laws, which Lycurgus, Solon 
and the other heathen lawgivers pretended they had from heaven; 


and I would add Moſes to his writings, but that I fear our author 


has caſt him becauſe he ſet up for an interpreter' of God's mind, 
and, upon ſome extraordinary occaſions, acted the part of a prieſt: 


Our author, Liay, will perſuade him, that he may, wich more ad- 


vantagey read theſe writings, than thoſe of the prophets and apoſtles, 
or any other of the ſacred writers, who were not lawgivers. | It is 
true, both ate to be looked upon, but as pretended revelations, and 


ſo in effect, cheats: But the lawgivers ee. people to their 


advantage: Whereas theſe rogues for prieſts, and others who joined 
with them, offered cheats that were hurtful to juſtice among men, 
and the peace of ſociet 1 14 por iin Neelie * * 


ie. 
Ik any ſay, Jam wreſting our author's words, and that certainly his 


ariſon reſpects only the heathen lawgivers and heathen prieſts, 
I anſwer, if this is the meaning; it is altogether: impertinent to the 


among us (for I don't believe our author deſigned to ſend his book to 
2 can never be ſatis fied as to the truth of any particular; 
revelation and all his ſubordinate queries do directly ihruſt at the 


„Herbert, bid. 
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deſign of the query, which avowedly aims at this, that laicks living 
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ſeriptures 3 and then he cloſes with this obſervation, as of the greats 
eſt moment to the intendment of the query. - And therefore - 
not own, that I have done any injury to our author, in the interpre- - 
tation I have given of it; but I have ſpoke his meaning more plainly, 
than he thought it convenient to do. The next query is to the ſame + 
purpoſe, and therefore we ſhall propoſe it, and anſwer bot. 

Ges V. Suppoſing the originals true, whether yet they be not 
uncertain in their ex „ 6 ſo that unleſs a man read all au- 
« thors, ſpeak with all learned men, and know all languages, it be 
« not impoſſible to come to a clear ſolution of all doubts ®? Thus 
| Blount, Herbert, in his fifth query, ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe, he 

makes a huge outcry about the ſchiſms and ſes that are among us; 
and tells us plainly, that if we will adhere ſtifly to revelation, we 
muſt of neceſſity, get an infallible. judge, to whoſe decifions we 
muſt ſubmit in al 9 He endeavours to prove that the ſerip- 
tures will not decide the controverſy; and impertinently enough 
labours to diſprove what none ever aſſerted, that miracles wrought 
by the writers will not decide the differences about the meaning of 
their writings. For it is evident the query only reſpects the meaning 
of the revelation, as the former did-its original. However, I know 
who will thank our author, for aſſerting the neceſſity of a living in- 
fallible judge. If any think I have, wronged our author as to this, 
let them inſpect his book, and they will find I have done him juſtice, 
But for the ſatisfaction of thoſe who. have it not, I ſhall ſubjoin his 

own expreſs words ; be informs the laick, that he can never be ſatiſ- 
fied about the meaning of this reyelation, about which there are ſo 
many controverſies, unleſs either he can © Linguas cunttas ediſcert, 


« criptores cunttes celebriores perlegere, doctiares etiam, qui non ſerip- 1 


« ferunt, conſulere; aut aliquis ſaltem controverfiarum illarum ex con- 
« ſenſu communi ſummus conititueretur judex. And then he goes on to 
prove, that there is no other poſſible way of deciding theſe differ- 
ences, and coming to the meaning of revelation; but on theſe two 
ks pointed at, in the words now quoted. The firſt is ridiculous, 
and therefore we muſt be deiſts or papiſts. 1 e 
The deſign of theſe queries is obvious. They were afraid chat 
their arguments might prove weak, which they had advanced for 
the ſufficiency of their catholick religion ; and now, in effect, the 
tell the laicks, that if they have a mind to have a religion at 
they muſt cloſe with this, which the Deiſts preſent them. And 
though we cannot ſatisfy you, may the Deiſts ſay, in all points, a- 
bout our catholick religion; yet you muſt reſt ſatighed. with it: 
for you can never be ſure about revelation, either as to its original 
or meaning. Men brought to ſuch a ſtrait, ſince they cannot have 
ſuch a religion as they would wiſh, muſt take ſuch as they eau get. 
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* Blount Rel. Laici, ubi ſupru, p. 91. 
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Theſe queries direAty attack revelation ;/ and ſo belong not to ont 
| fubject. The learned defenders bf revealed religion have confider. 
ed thoſe triſſes, and tepetled the force of them, I ſhatl only con- 
fider them, info far as they belong to bur ſabjeft, and offer the few 

following animadverſions op . 3708 
I. I fay, if the laick mult, for the fake of thoſe difficulties, quit 
. revealed religion ; he muſt port with the Deifts' eatholick religion, 
upon the ſame account, Herbert has told us; and it were indeed 
ridiculous to ſay the contrary, that this catholic religion is com. 
prehenſive not only of their five atticles, but their explicationg, 
. Now, are there not as many, and no lefs intricate debates about this 
teligiop, than about that which is revealed } is not its ſufficiency dif. 
outed Muſt not the laick read all books; converſe with all leatn- 
4 meu, Kc. before he can reſt ſatisficd in it? Are there not in- 
 {atricate and perplexed diſputes about the authority, extent, uſe, mat. 
ter and manner of the promulgation of the law of nate? Where 
ſhall the laick find, the notices thatf belong to this religion? Shall 
he turn inward, and find them inſcribed en his pwn mind ? 80 
f abthor adviſes. But as learned men ſay, and pretend to prove 

e conttary. And if moſt Hicks look into their own mind, 

will either lay, with the latter, that they are not there 5 or complain 
that they ate become ſo dim, that they cannot read them, unleſs 
ſome charitable Deiſt will afford, them his ſpeQacles, But when 
they have got them, what ſhall they do next for the explications 

| Are the explications written there too ? The Deiſts dare not fay it, 
ut theſe likewiſe are neceffary, fax the Deifts, as we have heard from 
unt and Herbert before. Bhall the Laicks conſult the doors a- 

t their meaning? But do not doQtors differ? Do not the Magi, 
and not a few learned Greeks, as Zeno and Chryſippus, &c. teach ſo- 
domy to be lawful ? Was it not the judgment of others, that a wiſe 
man ought «4 MN end HN. ani Agorbanviay 31 najpw nd, q cor ben Me 
i,, That is, “ to ſteal and commit adultery and ſacrilege upon oc- 
caſions, for none of theſe things are by nature, evil.” 80 
Theodorvs 2s Heſychius Illuſtrius reports in his life. Do not Arif- 
tippus and Carneades, with many others, overthrow the whole 
law of nature, telling us, that nothing is naturally juſt or unjuſt, good 
or evil, but by virtue of ſome arbitrary law ? Has not the ſame 
opinion been revived, broached and inculcated by Hobbs and others 
among ourſelves ? Has not Plato long ſince obſerved in his Phedon, 
% That if any one name either filver or iron, preſently all men a- 
. gree what jt is that is intended ; but if they ſpeak of that which is 
1 juſt of good, prey we are at variance with others, arid among 
*« ourſelyes,” Ina word he that will caft at revelation, for its con- 
troverſies, is a fool to go over to natural religion, in expectation to 


* Dr Oren on the Sabbath Exercit. 3. 5. 13. 


Deiſts. | a | 
2. If the Lalck, in Defiance of the Deiſts' queries, may reach a 
ſatisfying aflurance of the divine authority of the ſcriptures, where 


is then the neceſſity for his quitting revelation ? It will quite eraniſh. 


This, I ſay, he may have, without troubling his head about imper- 
tinent queries of this fort, if he duly attend to that one, plain and 
rational direction given by our Lord Jo. 7. 17 © If any man will 
„ do his will; he ſhaft know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, 
« or whether I fpeak of myſelf,” © | ag 

The ſcriptures containing a full account of all the concerns of the 
chriſtian religion, are exhibited to him, and put in his hand by the 
church as a revelation from God, wherein all his concerns for eter- 
nity are wrapped up. I do not plead, that the teſtimony of the 
church is a ſufficient ground for bottoming his faith. Bat this I ſay, 
that the teſtimony of the church is a ſufficient ground for any-man 
to judge and conclude firmly, that its pretenfions are not eontemp- 
tible, and that it deſerves the moſt ſerious conſideration imaginable, 
But when I ſpeak of the church, whoſe teſtimony this regard is to be 
payed to, we ſet afie; as of no conſideration, à multitude of perſons, 
whether of the eletgy or laity, who do, in their practice viſibly con- 
tradict the confeſſed rules of their religion. Such perſons are 
ſcarce to be reckoned” of any religion, and their teſtimony is 
of no conſideration, either for or againſt religion. Nor do we re- 
ſtrict the notion of the church to ine repreferitadiees of it, much 
leſs to the church of Rome, that monopolize this name. But I take 
for that body of men, of whatever ſtativir or quality, who have re- 
ceived, and do act anſwerably to the chriſtian religion they profeſs, 
in ſore gopd meafurt at leaſt. Now 1 ſay, the teſtimony of this 
church, or body of men, deſerves great regard in this matter. If 
we conſider them, there are among them perſons of unattainted re- 
putation, enemies themſelves being judges. Not a few of them are 
of unqueſtionable judgment, deep difcerning, ſolid learning, and 
ſtrict enquiries after truth. They are not a few but many. Nor 
art they confined to one nation or age, but ſuch there have been, in 
all ages, in all nations, Where” chriſtiänity has obtained free acceſs, 
Many of them are petfons,whom' envy: iffelf cannot alledge biafſed, 
by external gain of one ſort or of another. They are perſons of 
different, nay ctoſs civil intereſts; and of different outward" condi- 
tions; ſuch are the perfons' who ge this teſtimony! ain, if we 
confder their teſtimony; they bear witneſs te the chriſtian religion 


in all its concerns, its truth; ſufficiency, uſefulneſs to all the ends of 
religion, with reſpect to time and eternity, and its efficacy for begin · 
ning, carrying on, maintaining, Teviving and confummating ſuch as 
av it, in godlineſs towards God, righteouſneſs to- 
tiety VOID td -oftſclves ; and that both as to 

| 8 


ſincerely rec 
wards men, . 
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be free of controverſy. Thus we are at leaſt upon a level with the 
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inward principles and outward acts. Further, if we conſider in 
what they give in their teſtimony, the weight of it will appear. 
A witneſs to all this, not only by their words, but by their 
5, living in a conformity to it, parting with all that is deareſt to 
them for is, cheerfully u oing the | hardſhips patiently 
undergoing the moſt cruel torments, to the loſs of life itſelf ; and 
this they do neither upon mere conſtraint, nor on the other hand, 
from a raſh and inadvertent neglect of due regard to the unqueſtion- 
able advantage of peace, health, life, and the other good things they 
part with ; but venture upon doing and ſuffering freely and of 
choice, upon a rational conſideration of the advantage of 
cleaving to their religion, and of its being ſuch, as will do more 
than compenſate any loſs they can ſuſtain for it. Again, ſchey 
bear witneſs to the concerns of this religion, as to a thing, that 
they have not received upon bare hear-ſay, but upon narrow ſcru- 
he a as that whereof they have the experience. They do not 
y give this teſtimony, when it is new to them, but after long 
trial, when they are molt ſedate and compoſed, when they can ex- 
pect nothing of advantage by it, and when they muſt lay their ac · 
zount with contempt, oppoſition and loſs. y give this teſti. 
mony in whatever place they are, where it is honoured, or where 
it is oppoſed. They give it with the greateſt concern, and recom- 
mend this religion to thoſe whom they would leaſt deceive, even 
with their dying breath, when they dare not diſſemble, and that 
aſter a long trial, in the courſe of their lives, in the greateſt variety 
of outward condition, ſufficient to have diſcovered weakneſs of 
their religion, if it had any. They have madg choice of this re- 
ligion, and adhered to it, under the greateſt outward diſadvantages, 
who were not 1 in its favours, by education, but prejudg · 
ed againſt it; and they have embraced it, where they had a free 
choice to accept or reject it, and advantages to tempt them to a 
refuſal. They do not enquire an explicite belief, as Mahometans 
do, but provoke to experience and trial. Now I dare boldly ſay, 
that this teſtimony is a better, more plain, obvious and ey 
more juſtifiable ground of rational affent to the divine authority, 
truth, efficacy, and ſufficiency of the chriſtian religion, than can 
be given for the like aſſent, to any other particular religion what- 
ſocver. Nay, there is more, in this one teſtimony, as it is, or, at 
leaſt, may be qualified with other circumſtances, diſcernible even 
by the moſt ordinary Laick, here for brevity's ſake omitted, — 
urging of this in its full ſtrength, not being re deſign) t 
can be offered for all the other religions in the world, natural, or 
pretending to revelation, were all that can be ſaid for them altogether 
put in one argument. Any reaſonable man cannot but think his 
eternal concern ſafer in following this ſociety, than any other what- 
ſocyer : there is not ſuch, another company elſewhere to be met 
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with, as might be demonſtrated to the conviftion of the ſtiſſeſt 
oppoſer. But this I plead not atpreſent. I ſay not, that the Laick 
ſhould build his perſuaſion of chriſtianity upon this teſtimony, All 
that I make of it is this, that the Laick has reaſon to confider the 
ſcriptures as thus atteſted, as a book, that has, at leaſt, very plauſible 
pretences to divinity, a book that deſerves a ſerious — , a book 
that cannot ' poſſibly have any obvious and unqueſtionable argu» 
ments of impoſture, and conſequently, that it deſerves to be read 
through, and fully heared before it 1s caft, and that though there 
occur in it ſome things, he cannot preſently underſtand, or whoſe 
uſe and value he cannot take up, he o_ not therefore to be pre- 
judged againſt the divine authority of the book upon the account 
of them, till, at leaſt, it is heard to an end. For, who knows not 
that things, which appear incredible, unreaſonable, yea ridiculous, 
before their cauſes, order, and deſign are underſtood, may, u 
acquaintance with theſe, appear convincingly credible, uſeful and 
every way reaſonable ? This is all I claim of the Laick at preſent, 
and he deſerves not the name of a reaſonable man who will deny 
it upon ſuch a ground. And if the Deiſts had confidered this, we 
had not been troubled with the many childiſh and trifling prejudices, 
wherewith their Oracles of Reazon and other books are ſtuffed, Nor 
could they have been diverted from the ſegious confideration of the 
ſcriptures, by ſuch pitiful exceptions, 

Well, the ſcriptures being put into the Laicks' hand, thus atteſted, 
he ſets himſelf to the a 
requires, looking to for direction, he tries the means appoint- 


ed by them, for ſatisfaction as to their divinity, while he is ſeeking 


light from God, in ſuch a matter he date not expect it; if he con- 
tinue in the negle& of known duty, or the commiſſion of known fin, 
and therefore he ſtudies to avoid them. He is reſolved to follow 
truth, as it is diſcovered, and to ſubſcribe to the ſcripture preten- 
ſions, if they give ſufficient evidence of themſelves. Nothing is here 
reſolved, but what is reaſonable beyond exception. In purſuance of 
this juſt reſolution, he reads them, and upon his peruſal, what paſ- 
ſages he cannot ,underſtand, or reach the reaſon of, he paſſes at pre- 
ſent and goes on, till he ſee further what may be the intendment of 
them. And he finds in plain and convincing expreſſions, his own 
caſe, and the caſe of all men by nature, clearly diſcovered, and urged 
upon him by this book: the words pierce his ſoul, dive into his con- 
ſcience, and make manifeſt the ſecrets of his heart, known to none 
but God, manifeſt his fins, in their nature and tendency, and all 
their concernments, His conſcience tells him, all this is true to a 
tittle, though he did not know it before, and none other, ſave the 
heart-ſearching God, could know what was tranſacted within bis 
heart, though overlooked by himſelf, The diſcovery not only 


carries with it an evidence of truth, whichhis conſcience ſubſcribes - 


Nna. 


— 


1 of them, and ſuch a peruſal as the caſe 
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to ; but the words wherein it is exprefled, bear in themſelves upon, 
his ſoul with a light, authority. and, 57775 formerly; unknown, 
AY} 


idencing their meaning and. truth, and hHlipg the foul:with yau- 
fual and awful impreſſions of the EY authority of the fea 
er. Thus being convinced and age. and the, „ ſecrets of bis 
« heart made manifeſt,” he is forced to & fall down and acknow- 
« ledge, that God is in the, word of a truth.“ And he is ready to 
ſay, (Come ſee a book that told me all that ever I did in, my life, is 
« not this the book of God? Thus he e under the 
ſenſe of the wrath of God, due to him is his fins. He, teads on, 
and finds in the ſame book a diſcovery. of rclicf, propoſed frequent» 
ly in plain paſſages: He is urged to an acceptance of it, The dif 
covery carries alongs with it a full evidence ofthe ſuitableneſs, ex · 
cellency and advantage of the remedy; and by a gult of its. goods 
nels, or inward ſenſe, he is drawn to an ap robation... Upon this 
approbation the promiſed effefts follow. His fears are dilſipated, 
his hopes revived, his ſoul. is made acqua int with formerly unknown 
and God-becoming expreſhons of the nature and excellencies of 
God. Aud going ſtill on, cvety day repeated experience occurs of 
the juſtneſs of the diſcoveries the, word makes of himſelf, the autho- 


rity'of its commands, faithfulneſs of its promiſes, the awfulneſs of its | 


threazenings ;/ none of, which fall to the ground, He, in a word, has 
repeated experience of the unparalleled. cflicacy of the whole, for 
the cure of his darkneſs, bis corruptign, & c. which deſpiſed other 
applications ; end towards his advancement to a ſincere and con- 
ſcientious regard to all his duties, outward and inward toward God 
and man. Anriss en e beinen wot oral d. 

yore 2 us now. but ſuppoſe this to be, the caſe, with the Laick, upon 
his peruſal of the ſeriptures, though with reſpect to, innumerable 
ſouls, it is more than a bare ſuppoſition; upon this, ſuppglition 


I ay, 1. The Laick has the higheſt ſecurity he can deſire, that this 


is ag to its ſubſtance the very word f Gad, as. certainly ag if 
it were ſpoken to him immediately by voice from heaven, This 
cannot well be denied by any that underſtands this ſuppoſition. 2. 
I ſays the Laick thus. convinced may laugh at all Herbert's queries 
as impettinent- He finde God ſpeaking by the word, and owning it 
far his. He needs not therefore trouble himſelf who wrote it, or 
whether they were hoveſt men who tranſcribed it, or whether they 
perſorwed their part, whether it was deſigved for him; aud the like 
may. be ſaid of all. his other queries. He will, find no occaſion for 
that diſtinction betwixt-traditianal or, original revelation. mentioned 
by Herbert, and inſiſted upon by Mr. Locke, on what deſign I leave 
others-to jadgeꝰ. Ia this caſe, 2s toghe ſpbilance, it is all one to him 
as if it had not come through angther hand, vor has he. regſch 10 
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be jealous, that God would permit to creep into, or ſtand. in à book, 
which for the ſubſtance, he {till ons and evinces to bg _ him, 
any thing of a eoarſer alloy, at leaſt any ſuch corruption, as might 
make. it unworthy of him to own it, or unſafe to uſe it to the debgn 
it was given for; yea, he has the ſtrongeſt ſecurity that tbe perfecy 
tions and providence of God can-afford, to reſt fully aſſured of the 
contrary, He has no reaſon to be ſtumbled at paſſages he cannot 
underſtand, or ſuch as by others are reckoned ridiculous, but rather 
to ſayl with Socrates in another caſc, * What I underſtand, I admire, 
% and am fully convinced to be every way worthy of its author.; 
and therefore I conclude what 1 e not, to be equally 
«excellent, and that it would appear ſo if I underſtood all its con- 
« cerns.” Finally, this ſuppoſition takes off all pretencg of beßbta- 
tion about the meaning of the ſcriptures, as to what the Lick is 
particularly concerned in. The ſtory of the neceſſity of an ipfallible 
judge, is built upon this ſuppoſition, that the ſcriptures. arg ſo ob- 
ſcure in matters neceſſarily relating to the faith and practice of the 
vulgar, that they cannot be underſtood by them ſatisſyingly, in the 
uſe of appointed means: this ſuppoſtion is palpably falſe, con- 
trary to ſeripture, reaſon and experience, as is evinced by our writ- 
ers.' againſt the papiſts who fully. conſider their pleas, and parti- 
cularly thoſe, which Herbert and the Deiſts have borrowed from 
them, ho may be conſulted by the reader. e 

3. Thus far I have made appear, that the Laick has the juſteſt rea- 
ſon in the world to look upon it as his duty, or the will of God, 
that he ſhould give the ſcripture ſuch a peruſal. 2, That in doin 
his ill there is a way, at leaſt, ſuppoſable, wherein he may react 
full ſatisfaction in his own mind, in defiance of the Deiſts“ queries 
about the divinity of the ſcriptures, and reach the higbeſl rational 
| ſecurity, even that of faith, bottomed upon divine teſtimony, an 
inward ſenſe or experience ; which Herbert himſelf, upon all oc- 
caſions, truly aſſerts to be the higheſt certainty, 1 ſhall now advance 
one ſtep further, and aſſert, that this is more than a mere ſuppoſi- 
tion, that it is a matter of fact, that they, who do receive the ſcrip- 
tures in a due manner, eſpecially among the Laicks or illiterate, 
find and reft upon this ground in, their perſuaſion. - Upon this 
ground it was alone, that multitudes did at firſt teceive it, and for 
it reject the e they were bred in; and not as the Deilts im- 
zgine, upon a blind yeneration to teachers, prieſts or preachers, 
whom, by education, they were taught to abhor: and upon this 
ground they ſtill do adhere to it, and receive it as written in the 
ſcriptures. The words of Mr. Baxter, as 1 find them quoted by 
Mr. Wilſon“ (forl have not ſeen Baxter's book in anſwer to Herbert 
de Viritate) are remarkable to this purpoſe, „I think, ſays he, that 


* Bixter's Animad. on Herbert de Verit, P. 135. quoted by M. J. Wilſon, Scrip- 
ture's Interpreter Aſſured, Appen. P. 20. 
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« in the very hearing or reading, God's ſpirit often ſo concurreth ag 
«that the will itſelf ſhould be touched with an internal guſt or ſa- 
1 your of the goodneſs contained in the doctrine, and at the ſame 
« time the underſtanding with an internal irradiation, which breeds 
« fuch a ſudden apprehenſion of the verity of it, as nature gives 
« men of natural principles. And I am perſuaded, that this in- 
& creaſed by more experience and love, and inward guſts, doth hold 
% moſt chriſtans faſter to Chriſt, than naked reafonings could do, 
« And were it not for this, unlearned, ignorant perſons were til! 
„ in danger of apoſtaſy, by every ſubtile caviller that affaults (them, 
% And I believe that all true chriſtians have this kind of internal 
« knowledge, from the ſuitableneſs of the truth and goodneſs of the 
« gofpel to their new quickened, illuminated, ſanctifyed ſouls.“ 
The apoſtle tells us, „God who commanded the light to thine out 
& of darkneſs. hath ſhined into our hearts, to give the light of the 
« knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jeſus Chriſt,” If 
the Deiſt fay, how proves the Laick this to me? I anſwer, that is 
not the queſtion, For the deſign of the Deiſts in theſe queries, is 
to prove, that the Laick cannot be affured about the original and 
meaning of revelation in his own mind, and ſo muſt eloſe with their 
catholick religion. Now in direct contradiction to this, I ſay, here 
is 2 ground to ſtand u And if he has this ground, even a ſober 
Deiſt muſt allow he has no reaſon to be moved from it, but muſt 
fully know that the doQtrines are of God. And fo I have over- 
thrown the defign of the query. As for the Deifts' queſtion, how 
he ous it to others, it is impertinent. It is not reatonable to ex- 
K , 


that every common man can ſtop the mouths of gain-ſIyers. 
is enough for him, if he can — a reaſon, which is good, and 
muſt be owned ſuch in itſelf. If the Deiſt queſtion matter of fact, 
that he finds matters ſo and ſo; I anſwer, A blind man may queſ- 
tion whether I ſee this paper now before me; and yet I have 
uy reaſon' to believe it is there, though I ſhould fail af convincing 


If the deiſt ſay, I have peruſed the ſcriptures, and found no ſuch 
effect; I anſwer, in matters of experience one affirmative proves 
more than twenty negatives; unleſs the application is in all reſpects 
equal, and the effect depend upon a neceſſary cauſe : For where 
- voluntary agent is the cauſe of the effect, there it does not always 
neceſſarily follow upon the like application. But to wave this gen- 
eral, which would _— more room to explain, than I can allow 
It in this place, I fay further to the complainer, have you given the 
ſcriptures ſuch a peruſal, as I prov'd in a way of duty, you are ob- 
liged to do ? Have you uſed the means, in ſo far, at leaſt, as is poſ- 
ble for you ? Have you ſought, have you waited for God's guidanee 
and preſervation from miſtake, and from unjuſt prejudices againſt 


> 
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him, his works, his word, if this be ſuch, and his ways ? Do you 
carefully . avoid what may reaſonably be thought, even by 
a conſiderate heathen, to obſlruct the grant of the aſſiſtance defired 
from God ? do you carefully avoid known fin ? Do you endeavour 
the performance of what you know to be duty ? Are you reſolved 
to follow in practice where light leads? If you dare not frankly 
anſwer, you have no reaſon to complain. For my own part, I am 
aded, that in fact, none who have done his will even thus far, 
ave reaſon to table a complaint againſt the word. Others who take 
2 quite contrary courſe, are unreaſonable in the complaint. Diſ- 
putes about what might be the caſe, upon ſuppoſition of a perſon's 
doing all, that in his preſent circumſtances he is able to do, and yet 
miſs of ſytisfaQtion as to the divine authority of the word; until the 
ſubject of this queſtion be found, I think not myſelf concerned in 
at leaſt a controverſy with the deiſts. It is unreaſonable to queſtion 
the authority of the ſcriptures or the evidence of it, upon ſuppoli- 
tions that never were in being, and I am perſuaded, never thall 
have a being. . 

But theſe things I leave. This diſpute lies wholly out of our road. 
But I have been obliged to this digreſſion, in purſuit of the imperti- 
nent queries of the deiſts. I ſay, impertinent, becauſe, were all 
granted that is aimed at in theſe queries, it will not avail one ruſh, 
towards the proof of the point the deiſts are on, viz, the validity of 
their religion: For were revealed religion uncertain, is it a good 
conſequence, that therefore the religion of the deifts is certain ? 
What I have ſaid in defence of revealed religion, I would have to be 
looked upon only as a digreſſion, and not as a full declaration of my 
opinion; much leſs would I have this underſtood as the ſubſtance 
of what can be pleaded on behalf of that bleſſed bock that has 
« brought life and immortality to light“ . This is not the hundredth 

art of what even I could ſay, were this my ſubject. And others 
Rive ſaid, and can plead much more than I am able, However, this 
I owed to the truth of God. Such as would ſee all theſe pretences 
againſt revelation, repelled, are deſired to conſult thoſe, who de- 
ſignedly treat of this ſubject. | 

There are other things in-theſe queries now animadverted upon, 
that deſerve rather contempt than an anſwer. In particular it is 
ſuppoſed, as one of the principal foundations of thoſe two queries, 
now under conſideration, that a man cannot reach certainty in his 
own mind upon ſolid grounds, and rationally acquieſce in it as ſuch, 
unleſs 4 he knows all that can be ſaid againſt it, read all books, 
« converſe with all learned men, &c.“ than which there is not a 
more extravagant expreſſion in Brvis and Garragantua, Admit it, 
and I ſhall demonſtrate againſt any that will uudertake it that not- 
hing is certain, I cannot but admire that ſo learned a perſon as 
H could uſe ſuch an extravagant ſuppoſition. But what will 
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not a bad cauſe drive a man upon? This confirms what is ordinarily 


obſerved, that there is no opinion, however unreaſonable, but has 
ſome learned man for its patron, if not inventer, RA BLEEDS 

We ſhall now go on to the reſt of the queties which wilt be of 
more eaſy diſpatch. That I have dwelt ſo long upon theſe two, 
is out of a regard to revelation and its honour, and not from any 
weight in the queries. As for them this alone Had been a ſufficient 
anſwer, which I ſhall propoſe in way of a counter query, and con- 
clude with it; If a laick that is illiterate cannot be ſatisfied as to 
the truth of revealed religion, how does this prove the five articles 
of the deiſts to be a ſufficient and good religion? eie $409 

Query VI. « Suppoſing all true in their originals, and in their 
« explications, whether yet they be ſo good for the inſtrucking of 
* mankind, that bring pardon of fin upon ſuch eaſy terms, as to 
„ helieve the buſineſs is done to our hand? Arid, 

Query VII. Whether this doctrine doth not derogate from 
* Firtue and goodneſs, while our beſt actions are repreſented as im- 
« perfect and ſinful, and that is impoſſible to keep the ten com- 
* mandments, ſo as God will accept of our actions, doing the belt 
« we can“ ?” Thus Blount gives us Herbert's ſixth Query in to. 
There is no material defence in Herbert, fave only that he harps 
upon the old ſtring, and ſpends himſelf in bitter invectives againit 


. the ſcripture dockrine about the decrees of God, of which we 


have ſaid enough before, and therefore I think it needleſs to burden 


this s paper with his words. 


e two former Queries ſtruck at ſcripture revelation itſelf, theſe 


two ſtrike at the matter contained in the ſcriptures. And here 


there is a double charge laid againſt the doctrine revealed in the 
ſcriptures, as black as hell can invent, aud 'as falfe as it is black. 
The ſixth query charges it with favouring fin, by bringing par- 
don upon too eaſy terms: And the ſeventh charges it with derogat- 


ing from virtue, 4 | | 
For an anſwer to both, I might oppoſe experience. Sin is no 
where by au/ ſo oppoſed. Virtue no where fo ſincerely cultivated, 


as among thoſe, who ru receive the docttine of ſatislaction, 
and believe the utmoſt as to 


e inability of man in his preſent fal- 
len caſe, without ſupernatural aſſiſtance, and gracious acceptance to 
* God. Dare the deiſts compare with them in this reſpect ? 

f they ſhould, I know what would be the iſſue, if the judge had 
conſcience or honeſty. A Socrates, Seneca or Plato defetves not to 


be named in the ſame day with the meaneſt ſerious chriſtiun, 
that believes theſe docttines, either with reſpect to piety to wart 
God or duty toward man, e LT FOOT TINS. IH 
- But as the firſt charge, I ſay the ground of it is falſe ; tHe query 
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is difingenuous and deceitful. The ground of it is 2 ſuppoktion, 
chat terelation excludes the neceſſity of repentance. This is mani- 
feſtly falſe : both Herbert and Blount knew it to be falſe ; and 
could not but do ſo, it ever they read the bible. And the query 
comparing revelation upon this known miſ-repreſentation, with na- 
tural religion, is ſhamcfully diſingenuous. Let the query be, whe- 
ther it is more favourable to ſin to ſay, it is not to be pardoned withe 
out ſatisfaction to juſtice by Chriſt, and repentance upon our part; as 
revelation teaches; -or, that upan our repentance merely God is 
obliged-to pardon it, as the Deiſts ay { Now I leave it to the Dgiſts 
to anſwer; this. | | | 
As to the ſecand charge, revelation derogates nothing from virtue. 
It teaches indeed that our beſt actions are imperfect, and he knows 
not what perfection means, or. what is required thereto, that will 
deny it. It teaches that «they who are in the fleſh cannot pleaſe 
« God.“ It talks at another-rate than Herbert of the condition of 
ſinful man, as to acceptance with God. He gives him a direction, 
„Cum bonum pro virili preeſtas, mercedem a bonitate illa ſuprema 
«« pete, exige, habe; quo pacto revera ſapics*.” That is, „ man- 
10 fully pe your duty as you can“ (and whatever ſin remain) 
*afk, de mand, and have your reward ; this is the way to be truly 
% wiſe. This petulant advice the ſcripture doth not juſtify, and 
ſober reaſon reprobates. Where ſin intervenes, whatever the ſin- 
ner do, in way of obedience. I concelve.it will be as good wiſe 
dom as our r teaches him to be very ſober, with his exiges or 
demands. But to teturn, revelation, by teachiog man's inability, 
doth not hinder him from virtue: but takes him off from his own 
ſtrength, which would fail lim in the performance, and leads him 
where he may get ſtrength, and where innumerable perſons have 
got ſtrength to perſorm duty acceptably; and it points to the only 
ground, Whereon ſinful and imperfect obedience can be accepted - 
with, or expect a reward from God. . 
"Query VIII. „ Whether ſpeaking good words, thinking good 
« thoughts, and doing good actions be. not the jult exerciſe ot a 
« man's life? or that without embracing the foreſaid five princi- 
«6. ples or fundamentala, it be impoſſible to keep peace among men, 
« that God may be well ſerved 4/7” Thus Blount, This is Her- 
| bert's ſeventh and laſt query, and ehe only adds one clauſe to it, 
_ - wanting here; „Whether the Laick may not ſpend luis time bet - 
« ter in thoſe exerciſes mentioned, than if he employed it in de · 
« ciding-controverfies, he does not underſtand :D“ 
The fuppoſed neceſſity for the laick's perplexing himſelf with 
controverſies, at which Herbert here aims, in caſe he ſee meet to 
embrace revelation, we e and caſt. But as to the 
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very itſelf, it is uttetly impertinent. For this is the queſtion they 
10uld have propoſed, „ Whether their religion is ſufficient to 
« bring a man to theſe juſt exerciſes, and to maintain peace in 
« focicty ?“ And not as they propoſe it;“ Whether theſe exer - 
« ciſes be in themſelves, good,” which nobody denies? Let this 
be the queſtion, and we anſwer negatively. For this we have given 
ſuſſicient reaſons above. | 
Query IX. „Whether the ſore ſaid five principles do not beſt 
« agree with the precepts given in the ten commandments, and 
« with the two precepts of Jeſus Chriſt, viz. To love God above 
« all, and our neighbour as ourſelves ?” as well as with the words 
of Bt. Peter, „ That in every nation he that feareth God, and 
« worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted of God *?” | 
This query is the ſame with Herbert's ſeventh and laſt perſuaſive 
to deiſm, which we have anſwered above. It is falſly ſuppoſed 
that revelation teaches, that the knowledge of the ten commands, 
or Chriſt's ſummary of them, is ſuſſicient to ſalvation. Yea, re- 
velation teaches expreſly, that no man can practiſe them without 
from Chriſt, and that there is no other way of ſalvation but 
[4 faith in him. Again, it is falſly ſuppoſed, that the agreement 


ol theſe articles with (that is to ſay their not contradicting) theſe 


commands, proves them a ſufficient religion. This argument, if 
it proves any thing, it proves too much ; for it will prove any one 
of them alone to be ſufficient, If the Deiſts mean, that their five 
articles, not only are not inconſiſtent with, but ſufficient to bring 
men the length required by the ten commands, our Lord's ſum- 
mary of them, or to fear God and work righteouſneſs, as Cornelins 
did, I anſwer negatively to the queſtion, they can bring no man 
to this, Cornelius, of whom Peter ſpeaks, had imbraced the old 
teſtament revelation. What Peter ſpeaks of men „ of all nations 
« being accepted with God,” relates to the diſcovery God had made 
to him of his deſign to admit men of all nations promiſcuouſly 
to acceptance with him through the goſpel revelation : and con- 
1 that the opinion hitherto received by Peter and other 
Jews, of the continued confinement of revealed religion to Iſrael 
and its privileges, was a miſtake. 80 that this place helps not the 
Deiſts. If it is not cut off from its ſcope and colieſion or interpiet- 
ed without reſpect to it. This way of interpretation. of ſcripture 
is not ſafe. I know not where Mr. Blount learned it. But I 
can tell him where there is a precedent of it, Matt. 4. And if the 


Deiſts have a mind to follow that precedent, they ſhall not be fol 
lowed by me. 0%. 411 off 60 

Query X. « Whether the doctrine of faith can by human reaſon 
« be ſuppoſed or granted to be infallible, unleſs we are infallibly 
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e afſured, that thoſe who teach this doctrine do know the ſecret 
« counſels of God * ?” 

To this I anſwer, that I am ſufficiently ſecured as to the infallible 
certainty of the doctrine, if I have received the ſcriptures upon the 


ground above-mentioned, without ſuppoſing any who now teach it, 
to have any further acquaintance with the ſecret counſels of God, 


than the word gives them, 


Query XI. „ Whether all things in the ſcriptures (beſides the | 
« moral part which agrees with our five principles) ſuch as pro- 


« phecy, miracles and revelations depending on the hiſtory, may 


« not be ſo far examined, as to be made appear by what authority 


« they are or may be received + ?” 
I anſwer, revelation, in all its parts, is capable to ſtand the teſt of 


the ſtricteſt trial, provided it be juſt, and managed as becomes. 


But I muſt tell the deiſts one thing in their car, that, if the ſcrip- 
tures once evince themſelves to be from God, by ſufficient evidence, 
that they are obliged, upon their peril, to receive all that it teaches, 


though they cannot prove it by reaſon ; nay, nor explain it. But 


yo if any revealed doctrine be contrary to reaſon. ? Upon the 
regoing ſuppoſition, this query cannot be excuſed of blaſphemy, 
but 1s highly impertinent and unreaſonable. | | | 

ery XII.“ Whether in human reaſon any one may, or ought 
tt to be convinced by one ſingle tertimony, ſo far as to believe things 
« contrary to, or beſides reaſon 4?“ 


One ſingle teſtimopy is written in a different character in the query, 


perhaps to give us to underſtand, that by it is meant the teſtimony 
of the revealer, God. And it cannot reaſonably be underſtood of 
any other; for upon no other ſingle teſtimony ſave that of God, 
is ws aſſent to revelation demanded, or pleaded for, by thoſe he 
es. | 
his being premiſed, I ay this query conſiſts, and is made up of 
three as impious ſuppoſitions as can enter the thoughts of any of the 
ſons of men; befdes that they are mutually deſtructive of one 
another. 1, It ſuppoſes. that the one ſingle teſtimony of God is 
not a ſufficient warrant for believing whatever he ſhall reveal. 2. It 
ſuppoſes that a revelation come from God may contain things re- 


teſtimony of God is not a ſufficient ground to believe things that 
are beſides our reaſon, though they be not. contrary to it, that is, 
truths, which we cannot prove by reaſon, or whereabout there are 
ſome difficulties which we cannot ſolve. Take theſe three impious 
ſuppo ſitions out of the query, and it has no difficulty in it. If we 
ſuppoſe once a revelation to be from God, we muſt lay aſide the 
{ſecond ſuppoſition as impoſſible, viz, That it can contain any thing 
5 . | 
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ally contradictory to our reaſon, 3. It ſuppoſes that the ſingle 


„%  anDnxevearer wers Y; he. 


really eontraty to reaſon. Set aſide this, which makes the query 
felo de ve, deſtroy itſelf, and let the queſtion be propoſed. Whether 
we uy believe upon the ſingle teſtimony of God whatever does 
not really contradict our reaſon, though it contains ſome difficulties, - 
which we cannot ſolve ? And then I fay, it is impious to deny ir. 
Query XIII. And laffly, „Whether if it were granted they had 
« revelations, I am obliged to accept of another's revelation for the 
% ground of my faith ? Eſpecially if it doth any way oppoſe theſe 
60 Five articles, that are 7 upon the Iaw of nature, 
« which is God's univerſal magna charta, enatted by tlie all- wiſe 
« and ſupreme being, from the Yegiontng of the world, and there- 
« fore not to be de royed or altered by every whiſtling proclama- 
« tion of an enthufiaſt® ” | Gt | 
This query is of the fame alloy with the kormer. To it we af - 
ſwer ſhortly, the chriſtian revelation, (in others we are not con- 
cerned) exhibits mattets of univerſal concernment, upon evidence 
of their divinity, capable to ſatisfy thoſe who now live, as well as 
thoſe, to whom they were originally made; and fo are i . 
inently called another's revelation, And we are obliged to receive it 
as the ground of our faith, and rule of our practice as much as they, 
The ſuppoſition that is added, that it contains doctrines or precepts 
contrary to the law of nature, is impious and falſe. What he adds 
further. about the whiſtling proclamations of enthufiafts, if it is not 
applied to the ſacred writers, we are not concerned in it. If it is 
applied to them, firſt, it is falſe, that they taught any thing contraty 
to the law of nature. Secondly, it is impious to call them, in way 
of contempt, enthuſiaſts; or, at leaſt, it is infolerably bold for an 
man to all them ſuch, before he has proven it, which he never did, 
nor ſhall all the deiſts on earth, be ever able to do. Thirdly, it 
was rude and unmannerly to treat them with ſo much contempt, 
eſpecially without arguments 2 the charge, whom the whole 
authority of the land, all the perforis veſted with it, and the 
| ly of the people, reſpect as men infallibly' ditefted of God. 
Fourthly, It was difingenuous to treat them thus, after ſuch pre- 
tenſions as our author bad made of reſpect to them, in this and his 
other books, 1. 1 3 Id 3-238 £4 1 21 | 
Finally, Mr. Blount inſtead of 4 fourteenth quety, concludes with 
the teſtimony of Juſtin Martyr, as probative of his point. His Gorch 
run thus. Finally, ſubmitting my diſcoux{e to my impartial and 
, & judicious reader, I ſhall conclude with the ſaying of rrp Mar- 
« tyr, Apel. cont, Triphon, p. 83. That all thoſe who lived accord- 
« ing to the rule of reaſon wete chriſtians, notwithſtanding that 
et they might have been accounted as atheiſts, ſuch as among the 
% Greeks were Sotrates, Hieraclitus, and the like, and atnong the 
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40 Barbarians, Abraham and Azarias : for all thoſe who lived, or 


« do now live, according to the rule of reaſon are chriſtians, and 
« jn an aſſured quiet condition *,” 5 
As to this teſtimony of Juſtin Martyr, it is not 
though we honour the fathers, yet we do not think ourſelves oblig- 
ed to ſubmit to all their dictates, This is ſaid, but not proven by 
him, either by ſcripture or reaſon, And I fear not to ſay, it is more 
than he or any other can prove. Abraham is impertinently claiſed 
amongſt theſe who wanted revelation. Socrates and Hieraclitus, 
in ſo far as they lived according to reaſon, are aſſutedly praiſe- 
worthy, and upon this account are not to be reckoned Atheilts, 
That they were chriſtians I flatly deny, Nor can it be proven from 
ſcripture or reaſon that their condition is afſuredly quiet. And 


further, than this I am not concerned to'paſs any judgment about 
their ſtate at preſent: whati is that day will manifeſt, 
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the underſtanding or intellectiye power of the mind of man, 
* which is converſant about truth, Our afſent to, or perſuaſion 
of any truth. is founded, either 1. upon the immediate pejception. of 
agreement or diſagreement of — ideas, and ſo is called intuitive 
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ſome intermediate i 6: which help us to diſcern their agreement . 

or t and this goes under the name of ration know- 

ledge. Or 3, It leans upon the information of our ſenſes, And 

is ſenſible knowledge. Gr 4. It 2 upon the teſtimony, of * 

dible witneſſes. And this is faith. : 
Faith again, if it is founded u n "the teſtimony of angels, ns may , 

be t angelical z, if on the teſtmony of men, human f and 
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preſent purpoſe, 
« Rhen, — ſpeak of divine faith, we either led the faeu 
ay whereby we aſſent unto divine teſtimony ; or the Ain i Be | 
power. Both are ſignifyed by that name, and faith is pro- 


riſcuouſly uſed for the one or other IA, aft 1%, 16 Ba 1A 
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wledge, ,, Or 2, It reſults from a compariſon of ou ideas. with. 


is fo d. on the teſtimony. of God, it is called divine faith : 14 cr 7 
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Faith as it denotes the faculty, power or ability of our minds to 
perceive the evidence of, and aſſent to divine teſtimony, is again 
eithet natural or fupernatural. That naturally we have a faculty 
capable of aſſenting in ſome ſort to divine teſtimony, is denied by 
none ſo far as 1 know. But that ability whereby we are at leaſt ha - 
bitually fitted, diſpofed and enabled to aſſent in a due mnner to, and 
receive with juſt regard the teſtimony of God no man by a nature 
has. This is a ſupernatural gift. Sl at”, 

Several queſtions I know are moved concerning this ability. It 
belongs not to my ſubject, neither doth my inclination lead me to dip 
. in them at preſent, Tt ſhall only ſuggeſt the few remarks 
enſuing. | 

I. it fees unqueſtionably clear, that man originally had a power, 
ability or faculty capable of perceiving, diſcerning and aſſenting to 
divine revelations upon their proper evidence: For it is plain, that 
God did reveal himſelf to man in innocency, and that he made man 
capable of converſe with himſelf ;; But if ſuch a faculty, as this we 
| ſpeak of, had been wanting, he had neither been capable of thoſe 
© revelations, nor fitted for converſe with God “. | | 

2. It may moſt convincingly be made out, that all our facultics 
have ſuffered a dreadful ſhock, and are mightily impaired by the 
entrance of fin and cotroption of our natures thereort enſuing ; and 
particularly our renee * ſo far diſabled, eſpeciallyß in 
things pertaining unto God, we cannot in a due mantier, per- 

15 diſcern or entertain divine revelations upon their evi- 
tice, unto the glory of God, und our own advantage, unleſs dur 
natures ate ſupernaturally reuewed. But this — — 
faculty of aflenting to ny is not quite lot; though it 
is impaired, and rendered unfit for performing its mn work in a 
due manner. I know none who afferts, that ary of our facultiet 
Were entirely loſt by the fall. In renovation our faculties are re- 
newed but there is uo word of implanting new ones. It is certain, | 
untenewed men, ſuch as Balaath, > have bad 'revelations = 
made to them, and did aſſent to revelations. Nor is it leſt 
clear, « that the devils believe and tremble. 3 bg. an . | 
III. Whether men, in a ſtate of nature, whoſe minds are not re- 
newed, may not ſo far diſcern and be affefted by the characters and 
evidence of God impreſt upon divine revelations, particularly the 
{criptures, where thoſe evidences ſhine brightly, as thereby to be 
obliged, and actually drawt!to'give ſome ſort of afſent unto the tei - 
timony of God, I ſhall not poſitively determine: Though the affir- 
mative ſeers probable to me. impreſs of a deity is no leſs 


we eititiot conceive how reaſon Mould be prejudiced by the advancertient of the re- 
tional faculties of our ſouls with reſpect unto their e rert iſe toward their proper obje : 
which is all we assign unto the*work of the holy ſpirit in this matter, Dr. Ou en on 
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evident on the than his other works, He has magnified 
this word above all his name. Beſides, I do not ſee, how the very 
faculty itſelf can be thought to remain, if it is not capable of diſcern» 
ing any thing of God, where he gives the moſt full and convincing 
evidence of himſelf, as unqueſtionably he doth in the ſcriptures, 
Nor do I doubt but multitudes of ſober perſons, trained up within 
the church, and thereby drawn to a more attentive and leſs preju- 
dicial peruſal of the ſcripture revelation, do, upon ſundry occaſions, 
find their minds affected with the evidence of God in them, and 
thereby are drawn to aſſent to them as his word, though not in 
a due manner, and that even where they remain ſtrangers. unto a 
a work of renovation. And ſure I am, if it is ſo, it will leave the re- 
jecters of the ſcripture remarkably without excuſe, a 
IV. Whether ſome tranſient act of the ſpirit of God is always ne- 
ceſſary upon the mind, to draw forth even ſuck an aſſent, ag that 
lait mentioned I ſhall not determine ; that in ſome caſes it is ſo, is 
not to be doubted. The faith of temporary believers. undoubt 
require ſuch'an action as its cauſe, and where any thing of this evi 
dence aſlects the minds of perſons, at preſent deeply prejudicial, as - 
they were, who were ſent to apprehend Chriſt, and went away un- 
der 2 conviction, -* that never man ſpake as he did ;“ there ſuch a 
tranſient work of the ſpirit of God — neceſſary to clear their 
minds of prejudices, and make them diſcern the evidences of a 
— . But whether it is ſo in other caſes, I (hall nat conclude 
ty *. ' 4 | 9028 f d 3600-4843 27 
65 it granted, that faith, that is the faculty ot of 
dered as 


leſs 
eſs and evidences of God, appearing in x wg revelations | 
imſelf, and that thereon it may be actually ſo affected, as to give 
ſome ſort of aſſent, and reach ſome conviction, 5 that it is God who 
„ ſpeaks? Were, I ſay, all this granted, it will amount to no great 
matter; ſince it is certain, that every ſort of faith or aſſent to divine 
teſtimony is not ſufficient to anſwer our duty, obtain e | 
with God, and turn to our ſalvation. Nor is it ſo much of our 
cernment to enquire after that ſort of faith, which fails of anſwering 
theſe ends, and therefore I ſhall dip no further into any queſtions 
about any! faith of this ſort, ur our ability for it. 
VI. It is more our intereſt to underſtand what that faith is, which 


re of, and 
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which therefore will turn to our ſalvation ; and whence we have 
the power and ability for this faith. Of theſe things therefore we 
ſhall diſcourſe at more length in the next chapter deſigned ta 
that end, | | (354. 4d: 7 OY A 3711 «ey 70 Na 
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TT E have above inſinuated, and of itſelf it js plain, that every ſort 
| of faith or aſſent to divine teſtimony anſwers not our duty, 
not will amount to that regard which we owe to the authority and 
truth of God; when he ſpeaks, or writes his mind to us. We muſt 
therefore in the firſt place enquire into the nature of that faith which 
will' do ſo. Nor is there any other way wherein this may better 
be cleared, than by attending to the plain ſcripture accounts of it. 
No if we look into the ſcriptures, we find 1. The apoſtle Paul 
1. The. 13. when he is commending the Theſſalonians, and bleſ- 
ſing God on their behalf, gives a clear deſcription of that faith which 
is due unto the word of God, « For this cauſe alſo, ſays he, thank 
„% God without ceafing, becauſe when ye received the word 
% of God, which ye heard of us, ye received it not asthe word 
% of men: but (as it is in truth) the word of God, which ef- 
4%, fedtually worketh alſo in you that believe”, If we advert to this 
deſcription, we cannot but ſee theſe things in it, ' firſt, that ſome 
"ſpecial ſort of aſſent is here intended. The Theſſalonians did not 
think it enough to give ſuch credit, or yield ſuch an aſſent as is due 
to the word of men, even the beſt of men. Secondly, in particular 
it is plain, that ſuch an aſſent is intended as ſome way anſwers the 
unqueſt ionable firmneſs of the teſtimony of the God of truth, which 
is the ground whereon-it leans. - Thirdlyy it is obvious, that ſome- 
what more is intended than a mere afſent of 'whatſoever ſort it is: 
The words plainly import ſuch an aſſent, or receiving of the word of 
God as is attended with that (reverence, {ſubmiſſion of ſoul, reſigna- 
tion of will; and ſubjection of cotiſcience, that is due to God. This 
the uſe of the word elſe where in ſeripture ſtrongly pleads for, and 
the manner wherein the apoſtle expreſſes himſelf here is fufficient to 
convince any man that no lefp is intended. Leſs than this would 
ſcarce have been a ground for the apoſtle's thank igiving to Cod, and 
ſor his doing this withontweaſing. A id indreil we find that this ex · 
pre ſſion elſewhere: uſed imports not only peoples aſſent to, but their 
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conſent and approbation of the word of God ; yea, and their em- 
1 in practice the goſpel, Ad. 8. 14. & 11. 1. 2. We are 
told Heb, 11. 1. That it is the evidence of things not ſeen, auyzr, 
which we render evidence, ſigniſies properly a convincing demon- 
ſtration ſtanding firm againſt, and repelling the force of contrary ob- 
— — Faith then is ſuch an aſſent as this, it is a firm conviction 

eaning upon the ſtrongeſt bottom, able to ſtand zgainſt, and with- 
ſtand the ſtrongeſt objeAions. ' 3. The apoſtle more particularly de» 
ſcribes the ground whereon it reſts, or what that demonſtrative 
evidence is, where on this conviction is founded, and that both ne- 
gatively and poſitively, 1 Cor. 2. 5. It ſtands not in the wiſdom of 
men, but in the power of God. That is, it neither leans upon the 
eloquence, nor reaſonings of men, but upon the powerful evidence 
of the ſpirit's demonſtration, as it is in the verſe before. 

Having given this ſhort and plain account of faith from the ſcrip- 
ture, we muſt in the next place prove, that in duty we are bound to 
receive the word of God with a faith of this fort, Nor will this be 
found a matter of any difhculty ; for, : 13 

I. The ſcriptures hold themſelves forth to us as the oracles of 
God, which holy men of God ſpake as they were moved . {pirit 
of God, and wrote by divine inſpiration, and the holy ghoſt is ſaid 
to ſpeak to us by them. Now the very light of nature teaches us, 
that when God utters oracles, ſpeaks and writes his mind to us, we 
are in duty bound, readily to affent, give intire credit to, and rely 
with the firmeft confidence on the veracity of the ſpeaker ; and 
further, we are obliged to attend to what is ſpoken with the deepeſt 
yeneration, reverence and ſubjection cf ſoul, and yield an unreſerved 
practical compliance with every intimation of his mind. 

II. The ſcriptures were written for this very end, that we might 
fo believe them as to have life by them, Job. 20. 30, 31. And a- 
gain Rom. 16. 25, 26, The ſcriptures of the prophets according to 
the commandment of the everlaſting God, are ſaid to be made known 
to all nations for the obedience of faith. Certainly then we are in 
duty obliged to yield this obedience of faith, OR yas 

III. The moſt dreadful judgments," yea eternal ruin, and that of 

the moſt intolerable ſort, are threatened' againſt thoſe, who do not 
thus receive the words of God from his ſervants, whether by word 
or writ, is no matter. Whoſoever ſhall not receive you, nor hear 
«your words, when ye depart out of that houſe or. City, ſhake off 
* the duſt of your feet, Verily I ſay unto you, it ſhall be more 
# tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrha "than for that 
« city, Mat. 10. 14, 15. Accerding we find the apoſtles pregel the 
word at Antioch in Piſidia, A. 13. Demand acceptance of it both 


of Jews and . and upon their refuſal they teſtify againſt them 
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they uſed without offering miracles or any other proof for their doe, 
trine, ſo far as we. can learn, beſides the authoritative propoſal of it 

IV. We find the apoſtle in the words above quoted, commending 
the Theſſalonians for receiving the word in this manner, which i 
proof enough, that it was their duty to do ſo. 7 
' This much being clear, it remains yet to be enquired, whence 
we have power or ability for yielding ſuch an aſſent, whether it is 


natural or ſu } Now if we conſult the ſcripture upon this 
em oth none 


this ability, to believe and receive the things of God to 
our ſalvation and his glory, is expreſly denied to unrenewed man, 
or men in his natural eſtate, 2. The. 3. 2. All men haye not faith: 
1. Cor. 2. 14. © The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
« ſpirit of God ; for they are fooliſhneſs unig him: Neither can 
„ he know them, becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned, Job. 8. 47. 
% -----Ye therefore hear not God's words, becauſe ye are not 
41 of God.“ 8 q 4 , N 4 3 5 1 
II. This is expreſly denied to be of ourſelves, and aſſerted to be a 
ſupernatural gift of God, #ph. 2. 6. « By grace are ye ſaved through 
« faith z and that not of yourſelves, it is the gift of MLA 
III. The production of it is expreſly aſcribed unto God, he it 
is that «4 f in his le the work of faith with power,” 2 
Ther, 1. 11. He it is gives them, that is, that enables them, 
on the behalf of Chriſt to believe and ſuffer for his name, Phil. 
J. 29. It is one of * the fruits of the ſpirit,” Gal. 5. 22. And 
of it Chriſt is the author, Heb. 13. 2. The further proof and 
vindication of this truth I refer to polemical writers. | 
But here poſſibly ſome may enquire, how it can be our duty thu 
to believe the ſcriptures, fince we are not of ourſelves able to do ſo? 
In anſwer to this, I ſhall only ſay 1. The very light of nature ſhews, 
that it is our duty to yield perfect obedience, 2 certain it is, 
we are unable to anſwer ta our duty, 2. The (criptures plainly 
require us to © ſerve God acceptably with reverence and gadly 
fear,” and with the ſame. breath tells us, we mult have grace to 
enable us to do it, Heb.. 12. 28. 3- We have deſtroyed ourſelves, 
and. by our own fault impaired the powrts God originally gave us, 
and brought ourſelves under innumerable prejudices and other 
evils, whereby the entrance of light is obſtruaQed ; But this cannot 
reaſonably prejudge God's right to demand credit to his word, on 
which he has impreſt ſufficient objective evidence of himſelf, which 
amy one that has not thus faultily loſt his eyes, may upon attention 
diſcern, 4; It is therefore our duty to juſtify God, blame our- 
_ ſelves, and wait in the way be has preſcri that grace which 
is neceſſary to enable us, and if thus we do his will, or aim, at leaſt, 
at it, we have no reaſon to deſpair, but may expect in due time to 
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be enabled to underſtand and know, whether theſe truths are of 
God, or they who ſpoke them did it of themſelves, Fob. 7. 17. 
though yet we cannot claim this as what is our due. 

From what has hitherto been diſcourſed, it is evident; that this 
faith, whereby we aſſent to the ſcripture, is ſupernatural,” or may 
be ſo called upon a twofold account: Becauſe power or ability * 
2 it, is — given, and the evidence whereon it reſts, is - 
upernatural. | | Wi 

In this chapter we have directly concerned ourſelyes only in the 
proof of the firſt of theſe, viz. That our ability thus to believe it 
fupernaturally given, and this has been the conftant doctrine of the 
| church of Ge „which we might confirm by teſtimonies of all ſorts, 
did our defigned brevity allow ®# = 3 
But our modern rationaliſts do reſolutly oppoſe this. © The author 
| of a late atheiſtical pamphlet, that truly ſubverts all religion, may be 
allowed to ſpeak for all the reſt ; for he ſays no more than what 
| they do aſſent to: He tells us,“ That when once the myſtery of 

« Chriſt Jeſus was revealed, even human reaſon was able to be- 

&« hold and confeſs it; not that grace had altered the e of 
| « reaſon, but that it had drawn che objects nearer to it . the 
fame pu ſe ſpeak the Socinians ; Schlichtingius tells us, man 
« endued with underſtanding is no otherwiſe blind in divine my» 
« ſteries, than as he who hath eyes, but fits in the dark; remove 
& the darkneſs, and bring him a light, and he will ſee.” The eyey 
« of a man are his underſtanding, the light is Chriſt's doftrine f. 
To the ſame paper doth the paradoxical Belgick exercitator, that 
fets x for philoſophy. as the interpreter of the f. re, expreſs 
himſelf frequently. Nor is his pretended anſwerer Volxogius dif- 
ferently minded; though he is not fo conſtant to his opinion, as the 


But theſe Gentlemen may talk as pleaſe, we are not obliged 
to believe them in this matter, the ſcriptures plainly reaching us, 
that. dur minds are. blind, our W 10 impaired and ob- 
ſtructed in diſcerning the evidence of truth, 1 arifing 

from the enmity of the will, and depravity of the affections. Nor 
were it difficult to demonſtrate from ſcripture, that no man can be- 
eve, or underſtand the word of God aright, till 1. The ſpirit of 
God repair this defect of the faculty, or * give us an underſtand- 
ing”, 1 Joh. 5. 20. 2. Break the power of that enemity that riſes 

| up againit the truths of God as fooliſhneſs, 3 Cure the diſorder 

| of our affections that blind our minds. And 4. Fix vor minds, 

| otherwiſe yain and unſtable; to attend to what God Tpeaks, and the 

| evidence he gives of himſelf, But this is not what we principally 

| ; 
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ee Mr. Wilſon's Scriptures Genuine —.— aſſerted, Anal Pc Ke. 
Iteatiſe of human Reaſon, P. 38. publiſhed 1674, and to the Credit of the —— 


of England with an Imprimatur, quoted by Mr. Wilſon ubi fl Pag- 13. 
1 Wileon, Ibid. Pag. 7- Ibid, Pag- 11, : | n 


deſign, and therefore we ſhall. inſiſt, no longer upon , this head: 
Our pre ſent queſtion is not about our ability or power to believe, 
but the ground whereon we do believe. What has Wen, pores 


of the former hitherto, is only to prepare the way for the confidera- 
tion of the latter, to which we now proceed, 
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Gmund, or the formal reaſon, heron faith afſents to the ſeripturet 
git enquired after ; N of the Rationaliſts about it; and pana 

ticularly at rtated by Mr. Locke in his Bool of Human U 2 
i propaſed and cogſiler tl]. 


FITHOUGH we have ſpoken ſomewhat concerning dur ability to 
believe the word of God, and the ſupernatural riſe thereof in 
the preceeding chapter, wherein we have offered our thoughts of 
that which goes under the name of /ubjeftive light ; yet this is not 
the queſtion mainly intended in theſe papers. That which we aim 
more particularly to enquire after, is the ground whereon the, mind 
thus ſubjectively enlightened, or by the ſpirit of God diſpoſed, fitted 
1d enabled to diſcern and aſſent to divine reyelations, builds its als 
, and wherein it reſts ſatisfied, or acquieſces., 
The queſtion then before us is this, what is that ground, whereon, 
_ reaſon. moves and determines us to receive the; ſcriptures as 
ed of God? What is the formal reaſon whereon our faith 
reſts, or what. is the proper anſwer to that queſtion, Whrrefore, do ye 
believe the ſtriptures to be the word of God, and receive truths therein Pro- 
poced as the word of God and not n "PA bs "40g 
It is io general owned by all, who belieye the ſcriptutes to be a 
divine revelation, that the authority, truth and veracity of God, who 
is truth. itſelf, and can neither deceive, nor be deceived, is the 
und whereon we receive and afſent to propoſitions of truth there- 
ce bo Eb | 10 Ne 
But this general anſwer ſatisfies not the queſtion : For, though it 
is of natura) and unqueſtionable evidence, that God's teſtimony is 
true, cannot but be ſo, and as ſuch muſt be received ; yet.certain it 
' is, that divine teſtimony abſtractly conſidered cannot be the ground 
of dur aſſent unto any truth in particular: But that whefeon we 
muſt reſt, and whereon our faith muſt lean, is * the teſtimony of 
« God to evidencing itſelf, or, as it gives evidence of itſelf unto the 
« mind. The knot of the question then lies here, What is that evi- 
« dence of God ſpeaking or giving teſtimony to truths ſuperngtu 
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« rally revealed, whereby the mind is ſatisfied that God is the 
« revealer ? Or when God ſpeaks, or intimates any truth to us, 
« how, or in What way doth he evidence to us, that he is the re- 
% yealer, What ground is it whereon we ate fatisfied as to this 
" preciſe | int? | * * F bs 2 
Now whereas there are perſons of three forts, who may be ealled 
to aſſent to divine revelations,” the "queſtion ' propoſed may be conſi- 
dered with reſpect to each of them. OA CENCE $8 
I, The queſtion may be moved concerning thoſe perſons to whom 
the ſcripture revelations were originally made, and as to them it may 
be enquired, when God did reveal his mind unto the w par what 
was that evidence, what were thoſe ripywie or certain ligns, where 
they were infallibly aſſured, that the propofitions they found impret« 
ſed upon their minds, were from Gd Oo 1 
II. As to the perſons to whom they did immediately reveal theſe 
truths, it may be queſtioned, what evidences they had to move them 
to aſſent, and give faith to thoſe truths which were to them 
as divine tevelations ? On what ground did they reſt ſatisfled, that 


really — 9 — e une 9 Eh fd 
Ul. hereas we, who now live, neither had theſe revelations 
made to us originally, nor heard them from the perſons to whom 
were ſo given; but being comprized and put together in the 
bible, they are offered to us as a divine revelation, and we are in du- 
ty, upon pain of God's diſpleaſure in caſe of refuſat, called and ve - 
quired to believe, and aſlent to whatever is therein * revealed, as 
« the word of God and not of man”; hereon it may be moved, what 
is that evidenee which'this book gives of itſelf, that it is of God, 
whereon our minds may reſt aſſured that really it ignfo? 05h: 
As to the queſtion, in ſo far as it concerns the firſt fort of perſong 
mentioned, we ſhall not. dip much into it 3 all 1 ſhall fay is this f 
the words of the judicious and leurned Doctor Owen, « In the in» 
« ſpirations of the holy ſpirit, and his actings of the minds of holy 
„ men of old, he gave them infallible aſſurance that it was himſelf 
alone by whom they were acted, Jer. 23. 28. If any hall ak ß 
« what +jieps- or infallible tokens they might know afſuredly' the 
n inſpirations of the holy ſpirit, and be ſatisfied witli ſueh a perſug- 
« ſion as was not liable to miſtake, that they were not im 
« upon ? I muſt ſay plainly, that Teannot toll; for theſe are thi; 
« whereof we have noexperience *. Rn 
There is one thing dropt as to this matter by the ingenious Mr. 
Locke +, that deſerves ſome animadverſion. Though he delivers no- 
thing poſitively about thoſe evidetices which the-prophers had, yet 
negatively he tells us, that the affurance of the prophets did pow 
at leaſt ſolely ariſe from tlie revelations themſelves, or the ope- 
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ration of the ſpirit impreſſing them upon their minds, which he 


calls the internal. light of aſſurance: But that beſide this to ſatis- 


fy them fully, that thoſe impreſſions were from God, external 
gns were requiſite; and this he endeavours to prove from their 
deſiring confirmatory ſigns, as Abraham and others did ; and from 
God's giving ſuch ſigns undeſired, To this 14 his appea- 
rance to Moſes in the buſh, is by our author taken notice of. As 
to the opinion itſelf, I look on it as highly injurious to the honour 
of divine revelation, and I take the grounds whercon it is founded 
to be weak and inconcludent : For 1, Mr. Locke, nor any for him 
ſhall ever be able to prove, that theſe divinely inſpired perſons-al- 
ways required or got ſuch confirmatory ſigns extrinſical to the reve- 
lation or inſpiration itſelf ; yea it is manifeſt, that for moſt part they 
neither ſought them nor got them; 2. When they did ſeek or get 
them, Mr. Locke cannot prove, that either God or they found them 
necefſary for the preſent aſſurance of the perſons' own minds, as if 
that internal light of aſſurance, to uſe Mr. Locke's words, had not of 
uſclf, while it abode, been ſufficient to ſatisfy the mind fully, that 
it was God who was dealing with it, or revealing himſelf to it. It 
is plain, that other reaſons of their deſiring ſuch ſigns may be aſſign- 
ed. When the matters revealed were things at a diſtance which re- 
uired fome extraordinary outgoings of God's power to effectuate 
wee in that caſe they deſired, and God condeſcended-to grant to 
them ſome ſuch extraordinary ſigns, not to aſſure them that God was 
aking unto them, but-to ſtrengthen their convictions of the ſuffi- 


_ cieney of God's power, for enabling to do what he required of them, 


' pernatural evidence, that at firſt accompanied t 


it was difficult, or accompliſhing what he promiſed to them in de- 
fiance of the greateſt oppoſition. Sometimes divine revelations were 
promiſes of 1 a diſtance, that were not to be actually accom- 
pliſhed till after à long tract of time, and over many intervenient 
obſtruc lions; in this caſe they were obliged to believe theſe promi- 
ſes, and wait in the faith of them, even when that light, that farſt aſ- 
ſured them, was gone, and ſuch eyidencesor ſigns might be of uſe, to 
enable them to adhere. unto the olons. formerly given upon that ſu- 

e reyelation. Such 


ſigns then might be of uſe to ſtrengthen the remembrance. of that 


firſt evidence, which they had when the revelations were firſt im- 

rted to them. Theſe and other teaſons of an alike nature might 
ufficiently account for their tung theſe ſigns, and God's giving 
them: But as has been ſaid, we deſign not a determination or full 


deciſion of this queſtion. _.- |, 


| ſorts of perſons, and as to the 
immediately from inſpired perſons, our rational divines ſeem poſitive 


4 
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We ſhall only conſider the 2 with reſpect unto the two laſt 
e who heard, or had divine revelations 


that the evidence whereon they affented to what they delivered as 
the mind of God, conſiſted in, or did reſult from the miracles they 
wrought, and other external ſigns, or proofs, which they gave of 
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their miſſion from God. Monſieur le“ Clark in his emendations and 
additions to Hammond on the New Teſtament, gives this gloſs on 
1 Cor. 2. 5, Paul, ſays he, would have the Corinthians believe 
« him, not as a philoſopher propoſing probabilities to them, but as 
« the meſſenger of God, who had receivedcommandment from him, 
« to deliver to them thoſe truths: which he preached, and, that he 
« thus received them, he did ſhew by the miracles which he 
« wrought.” And a little after he adds, * He whoſe: faith leans 
1 upon miracles wrought by God's power, his faith is grounded upon 
« the divine power the cauſe of theſe miracles.” As to this opinion 
itſelf, I ſhall expreſs myſelf more particularly juſt now: But as to 
Monſieur le Clark's fetching it from this text, he had no manner of 
1 for it. Let us but look into the verſe before, and there we 

nd the apoſtle telling the Corinthians, that in his preaching he avoid» 
ed the « enticing words of man's wiſdom,” and delivered his meſ- 
ſage in the demonſtration of the ſpirit, and of power. Upon the 
back of this in the 5th verſe, he tells them, his deſign in doing ſo 


was, © that their faith might not ſtand in the wiſdom of men, but 


in the power of God,” that is, on the powerful demonſtration of the 
ſpirit of God, mentioned in the foregoing verſe. How Monſieur le 
Glark came to dream of miracles, and fetch them in here, while the 
ſcope and every circumſtance of the text ſtood in the way of this ex- 
tion, I cannot divine ; for nothing is more alien and remote 
from the ſenſe of this place. If the author had followed the old ap» 
proved interpreter of ſcripture, I mean the ſcripture itſelf, and had 
looked into the foregoing verſe and context, he had given us a 
more genuine account: But philoſophy now ſet up for an interpre- 
ter, I had almoſt ſaid a perverter, did certainly lead him into this 
violent and ridiculous gloſs. - But to come to the matter itſelf, | 
Miracles can be no otherwiſe the ground of any aſſent, than as they 
afford ground for, or. may be made uſe of as the medium of an argue 
ment, whereby the divine miſſion of the worker is concluded an 
proven. This then muſt be the opinion of theſe gentlemen, that 
they, who heard the apoſtle or prophets, could not be ſatisfied in 
their minds, that what they ſaid was divinely revealed, until they 
were convinced of it by proofs drawn from miracles or ſigns, wrought 
by the preacher, and that this is not merely my conjecture, is evident 
from the accounts we have of their opinions, and hypotheſis, where- 
of this is reckoned as a principal one, that the mind of man being 
rational cannot be moved, but by a rational impreſſion, that is, by the 
force of effectual reaſons: And to the ſame purpoſe we ſhall find 
Mr. Locke expreſſing himſelf by and by *.. Nd af ft 
Upon this hypotheſis it is evident, 1. That if a heathen came 
into a chriſtian aſſembly, and heard Paul preaching, or even Jeſus 
Chriſt himſelf, if he had never ſeen them work any ſign or miracle. 
2 | . | 
* Sprnbem, Elench, ——_ zum, page 340, Edit, 1694- 
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he would not be obliged to believe their doArine. 2.17 the apoſtles 
| york to thoſe among whom they. wrought no miracles, gare no 
uch outward figns, ſuch perſons could not be obliged to believe 
them, the evidence whereon ſuch 2 belief is founded being denied. 
g. They who heard them, and ſaw the miracles, could not be obli- 
ed to aſſent unto their doctrine until by reaſoning they would 
ave time to ſatisfy themſelves, how far natural cauſes might go to- 
wards the production of ſuch effects, and how far theſe things, ad- 
mitting them to be ſupernatural could go toward the proof of this, 
that they delivered was my God. 4. If there was any among 
them ſo dull, as not to be capable to judge of theſe nice points. 1 
do not fee how, upon theſe principles, they could be obliged to be» 
lieve. Theſe and the like are no aa eonſequences; for it is 
undeniable, that our obligation to believe ariſcs from the propoſal of 
on objective evidence, if this is wanting, no man can be * to 
live. 

As to us who neither converſed with the inſpired s, to 
whom ſuch revelations were originally given, nor ſaw. t — 
they wrought, we are told by thoſe rationaliſts that we have hiſtori- 
cal proofs, that there were ſuch perſons, that they wrote theſe revela- 
tions, which we now have, and, that they wrought ſuch miracles in 
confirmation of their miſſion and doArine : And upon the evidence 
of theſe proofs we muſt reſt; they will allow us no other botttom 
for our faith, hence Monſieur le Clark tells us, „ That whatever 
« faith is this day i in the world among chriſtians depends upon the 
* teſtimony of men.“ 

"Among many who have embraced this opinion, Mr. Locke in his 
Eſuy on Human Underſtanding has delivered himſelf to this 43 
aud upon ſeveral accounts he deſerves to be taken ſpecial notice of 1 
mall therefore repreſent faithfully and ſhortly his opinion, wie the 
ounds whereon it is founded, and make ſuch animadyerſions 
pon them, as may be neceſſary for clearing our way.  Fo'wpinion 
— may take in the enſuing propoſitions. 

I. When he is ſpeaking of the different grounds of aſſent and de- 
grees thereof, he ſays, 4 beſides thoſe we have hitherto mention- 
1 ed, there js one ſort of propoſitions that challenge the higheſt de- 

« grees of out afſent upon bare teſtimony, whether the thipg pro- 
«+ poſed agree or diſagree with common experience and the ordina 
%% courſe of things, or no. Ihe reaſon. whereof is, becauſe the te 
« timony is of ſuch an one, as cannot deceive or be deceived, anit 
« that is of God himſelf. This carries with it affurance beyond 
doubt, evidence beyond exception. This is called by a peculiar 
% name; revelation, and our aſſent to it, faith : Which as ablolutely 
« determines our minds, and as ep excludes all _—— as 
„ our knowledge itſelf “.“ 
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II. This, notwithſtanding be tells us in the very ſame paragraph, 
« that our aſſurance of truths upon this teſtimony,” or to give 
his own words, ( our aſſent can be rationally no bigher than the evi- 
« dence of its being a revelation, and that this is the meaning of the 
« expreſſions it is delivered in,” That is, as he himſelf — > why it, 
If the reaſons proving it to be a revelation are brit probable, our 
« affurance amounts but unto a probable conjecture . | 

III. He diſtinguiſhes betwixt traditional and original revelation. 

« By'the laſt of theſe,” ſays he, „I mean that firſt" impreſſion 
* which is made immediately by God on the mind of aby man, 


„to which we cannot ſet any bounds , and by the other, thoſe 


«© impreſſions delivered over to others in words, and the ordina- 


ry ways of conveying our conceptions one to another f. And a- 


terwards ſpeaking of immediate or original revelation, he tells us, 
#4 that no evidence of our faculties by which we receive ſuch revela- 


« tions, can exceed, if equal, the certainty of our intuitive know- 


« ledge t.” And in the preceeding paragraph, ſpeaking of traditional, 
revelation, he tells us, 4 that whatſoever truth we come to the 
« clear diſcovery of, from the knowledge and contemplation of our 
% own ideas, will always be certainer to us, _ which are 
% conveyed by traditional revelation 5. 

IV. He tel 40 „ e Sehein che hind and be no other but 
5 the evidence of the truth of any propoſition,” and hereon he goes 


on to tell us, % that there can be no other evidence or light in the 


mind, about propoſitions that are not ſelf-evident, ſave what ariſes 
* from the clearneſs and validity of thoſe proofs upon which it is re- 
« ceived :” And he adds, # That to talk of any 
# ourſelves in the dark, or in the power of the prince of darkneſs .“ 
V. In this next paragraph he tells us plainly, that there is no way 
of knowing any revelation to be from God, but by rational proofe, or 
ſome marks in which reaſon cannot be miſtaken®*®, 


VI, In this next paragraph he tells us what before we bave e 


notice of, that the internal light of aſſurance, which the prophets had 


was not ſufficient to teſtify, that the truths. e on their mind, 


were from God without other ſigns ++. 


Thus far, Mr. Locke's — which in ſum amounts to this, | 


that even the original revelation, had not in them intrinfick evidence 
ſufficient to aſſure them on whom ſuch impreſſions were made, that 
they were from God; that other ſigns were neceſſary to ſatisfy 
them; and that others who received ſuch revelation at ſecond 
hand, not from God immediately, but from inſpired perſons, 
have no other evidence to ground their aſſent on, beſides that which 
reſults from e ere drawn from thoſe ligns, —_ they did 
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confirm their miſſion; and that we have no evidence who ſaw not 
thoſe bgns, beſides that of the hiſtorical proofs, whereby it is made 
out, that the perſons who wrote the traditional revelation we have, 
wrought ſuch ſigns, in confirmation of their miſſion from God. 

It is worth our while to dwell « little here, and more narrowly con- 
ſider Mr. Locke's thoughts, and the grounds of his opinion: I hall 
. therefore offer a few obſervations on this doctrine. 

I. Mr. Locke in his firſt propoſition, ſpeaks very honourably of 4. 
vine faith. As to the aſſent or act of faith, he ſays, (e that it is an aſſent 
+ of the higheſt degree, aſſurance without doubt.“ As to the ground 
„ it, he lays, « thatit is ſuch as challenges an afſent of the igheſt 
„degree, that it is „ evidence beyond exception.” Theſe are 
goodly words. He has well ſpoken in all that he has ſaid; I wiſh 
that his meaning and heart may be found as good as his words. 
% All is not gold that, gliſters,” Let us then look a little more nar» 
rowly into his meaning. 

To find it out, we ſhall foals that God, 2s no dowbe he did, 
does reveal immediately to Paul this propoſition, 4 Jeſus is the ſon 
of God. Here is a revelation : By Paul it is aſſented to. Well here 
is faith, - Now in his believing this pro ſition, he may be ſaid to aſ- 
ſent to three things, “ That what God ſays is true, that Jeſus is 0 
'46 ſon of God, and, that God ſays this to Paul.“ 

Now, I aſs Mr. Locke or any of, our rationaliſts that are of his 
mind, to which of theſe three is it that Paul aſſents, with an aſſent 
of the higheſt degree, and of wan, ho has evidence beyond 
« exception.” 

I. Could Mr. Locke only mean, that we hors the higheſt aſſurance 
of this general verity, that God's teſtimony is infallibly true ? No 
ure: For firit, the aſſent to this truth is not an act of Nich, but of 
intuitive knowledge. The truth itſelf is not a truth here divinely 
revealed, but of natural evidence. This is not ſo much in this in- 
ſtance expreſly aſſented to as ſuppoſed known. 

II. Doth Mr. Locke mean, that we aſſent to this aropobtion, that 
Jeſus is the ſon of God. Had Paul aſſurance beyond doubt, and 
evidence beyond exception of this ? But ſure Mr. Locke knew that 
Paul in this ſuppoſition does not aſſent at all to this propoſition, 
Jeſus is the ſon of God abſolutely, but as it is revealed. Well then, 
all the evidence that Paul has to ground his aſſent upon, is the evi- 
dence ofthis, that, God ſays ſo to him, If then the evidence of God's 

ſaying ſo to him is not ſuch as challenges an afſent of the high- 
elt degree, Paul cannot have the higheſt degree of aſſurance of that 

poſition, the faith whereof leans intirely upon his aſſurance of this, 
that God has revealed it. For as Mr. Locke ſays very truly in this 
ſame paragraph, “ our aſſurance of any particular truth, that the 
_ «6 matter revealed, can never riſe higher in degree than our aſſurance 
« cfthis that is revealed, ” If then Paul has not evidence beyond ex- 
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geption, that God reveals the propoſition we ſpeak of to him, be can 
never have ſuch aſſurance of the truth of the propoſition materially 
oonſidered. Wherefore, «#3 dee ene 
III. Did Mr. Locke think in his caſe, that Paul would have evi- 
dence beyond exception, challenging the higheſt [degree of aſſent, 
and thereon aſſurance beyond doubt, or of the higheſt degree of this, 
that God did in very deed ſay to Paul, that Jeſus is the ſon of God 
or of this truth, that Jeſus. is the ſon of God as revealed. It is the 
aſſent to this propoſition that in proper ſpeaking is faith. 'The aſ- 
ſent to the general propoſition above mentioned, is not an act % RN 
faith at all: Nor is the aſſent to the propoſition revealed, materially, , 
conſidered, an act of faith; Faith in this caſe, is * the aſſent to 
that propoſition as revealed, or to the revelation of it. If theo, 
Paul has not the higheſt evidence for, and thereon the higheſt al- 
ſurance of this, that God ſays this to him. his faith can never be ſaid: 
to be the higheſt degree of aſſurance, or aſſent. This theu Mr. Lock. Py 
mult mean, or he means nothing. But yet I ſuppoſe he ſcarce 
thought ſo: For 1. he tells us afterwards, that we can have no 
evidence for receiving any truth revealed, that cap-exeted,; i equal 
the evidence we have for our intuitive knowledge, If we have not 
then evidence, equal, at leaſt to that which we have ſot our intuitive 
knowledge, for our belief of God's being the revealerg or that he 
ſpeaks to us, we cannot have the higheſt degree ef aſſurance,. 2. 
He afterwards tells us, that we have no evidence for this, that this . 
or that truth is revealed to us by Gad but that Which reſults from 
reaſons or arguments, drawn from; marks, whereby we prove, that 
God is the ſpeaker : But Mr. JLocke owns, that the evidence of all out 
reaſonings, is ſtil] ſhort of that which we have for our intuitive knows 
ledge. Now methinks this. quite overthrows Mr. Locke 's goods: 
ly conceſſion. With what conſiſtency with truth or himſelf, Mr. 
ke wrote at this rate, is left to others to judge/! 111 tt 
II. Whatever there is in this conceſſion yielded in favour of faith, 
Mr. Locke afterwards takes care that we, who now live, ſhall not be 
the better for it: For afterwards he tells us plainly, „ That what» 
ſoever truth we come to the clear, diſcovery of, from the knows 
« ledge and, contemplation of our ideas, will always be certainer to 
« us, than thoſe which are conveyed by traditional revelation.“ 
We have no revelation at this day, but that which Mr. Locke calls 
traditional. And here it is plain, that Mr. Locke thinks that our 
certainty of any truth we have from this, is inſeriour in degree to any 
ſort of natural knowledge, whether intuitive, rational or ſenſible. 
III. It is manifeſt, that the foundation of all is what Mr. Lecke 
teaches in the fourth poſition above-mentioned, wherein he tells us, | 
; that to talk of any other light in the mind, beſide that of ſelf-evidence, 
reaſon, and ſenſe, is to put ourſelves in the dark. I have added this | 
the light of ſenſe, becauſe Mr, Locke, though he mentions it not 


% 
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here, yet elſewhere he admits it. That we may underſtand Mr. 
Locke's afſertion'exaQ1y, it mult be obſerved, that writers, when they 
treat of this ſubject, uſually take notice of à twofold Tight, There 
is fſubjective light, by which is meant either our ability to perceive, 
diſcern, know and judge of objects, or our actual knowledge, afſent, 
&. Again there is objective light, by which they mean that evi- 
denee whenee our knowledge reſults, whereon it is founded, and 
which det<ewines the mind to aſſent or diſſent. Now it is of this 
laſt that Mr. Locke is treating in his chapter of Eatbiſiaſm, from 
whenee this propoſition is taken. And his opinion is this: He 
owns, that there is a threefold objective light, which is real and a 
juſt for the mind to affent on. There is firſt, ſelſ-evidenee, 
which is the ground of our intuitive knowledge,  refulting from the 
obviods agreement or diſagreement” of our ideas, appearing u 
firſt view or intuition, when'they are compared. Secondly, there is 
rational light, or the evidence reſulting from arguments, herein the 
agreement or difagreement of our ideas is cleared by afſuming inter- 
mediate ideas, by the help of which our mind is cleared, as to what 
222 is to paſs. Thirdly, there is the light of ſenſe, or the 
evidence refulting from impreſſions made on our minds by the in- 
tervention and means of our organs of ſenſe. ' e. 
Bot beſides theſe; he admits of no other objective light or evidence 
that may be a juſt ground of affent ; and adds, “ That to talk of any 
« other, is to put ourſelves in the dark yea, in the power of the 
7 of darkneſs, and turn Latham. 


* 


liſhes. In the eonſideration of this doctrine delivered by Mr. Locke, 
we ſhalt not at preſent enquire whether it really does not preclude 
al} place "for faith, properly ſo called. This in the iſſue will be 
further cleared. | N | e e 2 
But whatever there is as to this, if Mr. Locke's doctrine hold, 
certain, it ie, that either faith, if there is ſuch a thing, maſt be 
ſourided on one of thoſe three grounds of aſſent, or forts of objective 
light, or it is altogether irrational. For an aſſent not founded on, 
arid to which we are not determined by real objective evidence is 
brutifh, irrational, and really Enthyfoftick, as being no reaſon or 
ground: And beſides theſe three forts of grounds, Mr. Locke admits 
of none. Faith therefore muſt be founded either on one or other of 
them, or it muſt want all reaſon ſor it. 4 
Further, it is to be obſerved; that Mr. Locke taking felf-evidence 
for that which is immediately perceptible without the intervention 
of any intermediate ideas, by the natural power of our intellectual 
_ faculties not afliſted, renewed, elevated and influenced by any ſuper- 
natural influence ; and taking ſenſible evidence for that which is 
conveyed by the intervention of bodily organs, from corporeal ſub- 
ſtances, cannot- be thought to make either of theſe the ground of 


muſt be preſſed; that we may taſte its juice, how it re- 
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faith to the teſtimony of God. And therefore it muſt have no rea- 
ſon ſave that rational evidence, which makes the middle ſort of ob - 
jective light. But I need not ſpend time in proving this, ſince it is 
no more than what he has taught us in the fifth propoſition above» 
mentioned, | h 2 
This opinion thus far explained is indeed the ſum, and contains 
the force of what is pleaded, or, for ought I know, can be plead- 
ed for the judgment of our rationaliſts, We ſhall therefore weigh 
the matter more ſeriouſly, and proceed by ſome plain ſteps in the 
enſuing 33 W | The! 
4 1. If good and ſolid reaſons can be produced for proof of an» 
« other ſort of * light or evidence, beſides thoſe three men · 
4 tioned by Mr. Locke, it muſt be admitted, though we ſhould not 
« be able to give a ſatisfying account of its nature, and other eon - 
t cernments,” | | | 3260 1A. - 
I. This 1 believe was never denied in the general ag; to other 
things, by any perſon of judgment, adverting to, and underſtanding 
what he ſaid, and why it then ſhould be refuſed in this caſe, I can 
ſee no ground. | (3; 4640-6 5 
II. If any has ever in general denied this in words, I am ſure | 
every man in fact admits it. Who is he that receives not 8 
truths, that admits not the being of many things, upon good proof, 
from their cauſes, effects, inſeparable adjuncts,  &c, of the nature 
of which he can give no ſatisfying account ? We all own the 
mutual influence of our ſouls and bodies upon one another, upon 
the proofs we have from the effects: but whoever underſtood the 
manner, how the ſoul operates on the body, or the body upon it ? 
Inſtances of this ſort are innumerable. | 
III. Sufficient proofs muſt always determine our aſſent ; and if 
there are ſuch in this caſe, it is unreaſonable to refuſe it. B 
IV. If we have ſufficient reaſons to convince us, that there is a 
fourth ſort of objective light diſtinct from thoſe three admitted by 
Mr. Locke, and only deny it becauſe we underſtand not, or cannot 
give a clear account of its nature, I cannot tell, but on this ſame 
ground we ſhall reject, and be obliged to refuſe theſe three ſorts 
admitted by him, for the very ſame reaſon. Mr. Locke perhaps 
has done as much as any man to explain them ; but were he alive, 
I believe he would be as ready to own as any, that he has been far 
from ſatisfying himſelf, or offering what may fully clear others as 
to the nature of theſe things, wherein evidence conſiſts, what it is, 
what is ſelf-evidence, or that evidence which is the ground of our 
ſenſible or rational knowledge, how they operate and influence the 
aflent, All his accounts are only deſcriptions taken from cauſes, ef- 
fects or the like, But what objective light or evidence is, wherein 
it really conſiſts (and the like may be ſaid of the reſt) is as much a 
myſtery as it was before, when he wh us, that ſelf-eyidence (Ex, 
- 
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Gr.) is that which is immediately perceived without the intervention 
of intermediate ideas. Here I learn, that it is not rational evidence, 
that requires ſuch intermediate ideas: But this is all, unleſs it be, 
that it is perceptible by the mind, that is, it is evidence. But what 
evidence is, I am yet to learn, I think this propoſition is plain. 
II. A fourth fort of objective evidence different from thoſe three 
« by Mr. Locke is not impoſſible.” 

I. Many ſay it is, it lies upon him to prove it. That Mr. Locke, 
or millions more obſerved no ſuch light in their minds, found them- 
ſelves determined to aſſent by no other objective evidence or light 
will got prove it impoſſible z yea will not prove, that actually there 
is no ſuch light ; nay, will not prove, that there was no ſuch light 
in their own minds. For Mr. Locke, though he obſerved as ac- 
curately the manner of his mind, its actings, as moſt men, yet might 


fed there, And if really Mr. Locke did not aſſent upon other 
evidence to ſome things, though he obſerved it not, I doubt not 
but by this time he is ſenſible it was his loſs that it was ſo. It can» 

tended, that it is impoſſible for want of a ſuſkcient cauſe, 


not be 
While that God is in being, who is author of the three ſorts of lights, 


that are admitted, and who is the father of lights. Nor can it be 
pretended, that the members of this diviſion ſtand contradictorily 
d to one another, as it is in this, every being is dependent or 
Ent, | 
UI. If any will ſay yet, It is impoſſible there ſhould be a fourth 
or a fifth ſort of light or objective evidence, 1 ſhall deſire him 2 
to ſtay a while, and conſider the light of ſenſe. It is nothing el 
fave that evidence that reſults from i ſhons made on our 
« minds by means of our organs of ſenſe,” Well, bereon I ſhall 
alk two queſtions. | | 
- Firſt, Is ir not poſſible for him who made thoſe conveyances or 
organs of ſenſe to frame more ſuch, quite different from thoſe we 


already have, and by means of them impart to us other percep- 


tions, and determine us to afſent on the evidence of the impreſ- 
lions conveyed to our minds by theſe other ſenſes ? If it is poſſible, 
as I ſee not how rationally it can be queſtioned, here is at leaſt a 
fourth ſort of objective light determining our minds to aſſent, ad- 
mitted as poſſible. > 


not obſerve it ſo, but that he poſſibly overlooked ſomewhat that paſ- 


. Secondly, Here I would enquire, whether may not he, who, by 


theſe bodily organs we already have, impreſſes ideas upon our 


immediately without the intervention of ſuch organs,. make im- 
preſſions on our minds, whereby our aſſent or judgment may rati- 
r ſwayed ? To deny this, will look very odd and irrational 
to men, that have due thoughts of God, If it is admitted, 


- 


4 7 
a+ + # 
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= 


- minds, and determines our aſſent to their agreement or diſagreement, 


we have here at leaſt the poſibility of another ground of aſtent, or 


objectire light acknowledged different from thoſe condeſcended on 


Mr, 4 | ; 1 7 
Mk We that have the benefit of ſight, have in our minds a ſort 


of objective evidence or light, different from all thoſe which men 


born blind have. And why ſhould it be then thought impoſhble 


that others may have in their minds an evidence that we have no 


experience of, and that it may be equally real, convincing, or more 
ſo than any that we have. Fr wig 45 'y 


IV. Mr, Locke grants, that there are extraordinary ways whereby. 


the knowledge of truth may be- imparted to men, that God | ſome» 
times illuminates by his ſpirit the minds of men, with the know- 


ledge of truths, that there is no bounds to be ſet to ſuch divine im- 


preſſions. Now if all this is ſo, why may there not be evidence 


of a different ſort, reſulting from ſuch extraordinary impreſſions, 


illuminations, &c. allowed to be alſo poſſible f + 4, 
V. Either God can reveal his mind ſo to man, as to give him the 
higheſt evidence or objective light that he ſpeaks to him, who gots 
that revelation, or he cannot. If he can; then there is poſſible an 


objective evidence, and that of the higheſt ſort, different from thoſe 


three mentioned by Mr: Locke z for that it muſt be different, is evis 
dent, becauſe Mr. Locke in this caſe will allow no place for ſelſ- 


evidence, or | that evidence we have in qur intuitive knowledge, 


which he determines to be the higheſt degree of theſe three. ſorts 
he has admitted and owned. Speaking of immediate ut dig + 
he ſays, No evidence of our faculties, by whith we receive { 


« revelations, can exceed, if equal the certainty of our. intuitive | 


« knowledge, as we heard above.” Since then this evidence of 
the higheſt degree, is different from that which: we have in our 
intuitive knowledge, if it is at all, it muſt be a different ſort from 
any of thoſe three: for by conceſſion it is not ſelf-evidence;z and 


rational or ſenſible it is not, becauſe theſe ſorts of evidence are of 
a degree inferiour to intuitive evidence: If then it is evidence FE 


the higheſt degree, fince Mr. Locke will not admit it to 

evidence, it muſt be none of the three: and ſo we have a fourth 
ſort admitted potfible. But if God cannot revepl his mind, ſo as 
to give the greateſt objective evidence, that he ſpeaks, or is the 
revealer, then I ſay, it is plain, and follows unavoidably, that God's 


_ teſtimony can never have from man the higheſt degree of aſſent, | 
which Mr. Locke above expreſſy acknowledged to be its due. It 


is in yain to ſay, that God's teſtimony is infallible ; For our aſſent 
to any truth upon God's teſtimony, as Mr. Locke truly ſays, can never 


riſe higher, than the afſurance we have of this, that really we have 


God's teſtimony, and take its meaning. If then God cannot give us 

the higheſt evidence or objective light as to this, no truth he offers 

can have from'us the higheſt r of aſſent· To me this looks like 
ö r 3 3 
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blaſphemy to — ne, that God has made a rational creature, to 
whom he cannot 0 impart his mind as to gire it ſuch evidence 10 is 


_ abſolutely neceſſary to lay a ground for entertaining his teſtimon 


with that reſpect, which is its unqueſtionable due. That his teſti- 
mony is in itſelf infallible, will never make our aſſent of the higheſt 
degree, unleſs the evidence of his giving teſtimony. is of the higheſt 
degree. . 1,1 m . 1 
. 5 III. We aſſert, that de Facto there really is a ſort of objective 
« evidence or light, different from thoſe condeſcended on by Mr 
% Locke. „ 9 p, © * Pk 177 

I. The prophets to whom immediate revelations were made, had 
objective evidence or light ſuſſicient to ground the higheſt aſſurance 
that the truths impreſsed on their minds were from God. It is im- 
pious to deny it. But this Mr. Locke will not allow to be ſuch evi- 
dence as we have in our intuitive knowledge, and all muſt. confeſs, 
that it did not refult from their oatward ſenſes, and that it was nat 


grounded on reaſonings from evidences, marks or figns, extrinſecal 
to the revelations themſelves, ſeems undeniable; or even from reaſon- 


ing, and making inferences from what was intrinſecal to the revela- 
tion For, 1. we find not, that this perſuaſion came to them by ſuchk 
argumentation or reaſoning. We can ſce no ground from any ac- 
counts we have in e think, that they took this way to aſſure 
their own minds, Yea, 2. The ſeripture accounts of the way of 
their being convinced, ſeem all to import; that as God impreſſed the 
truths on their minds, ſo that immediately by that very impreſſion, 
he fixed an indeliblè and firm conviction of his being the revealer. 
Again, 3. We ſee, that the evidence was ſo convincing as to bear 
don in them the force of the ſtrongeſt reaſonings and the eleareſt 
— * that ſtood againſt it, as we ſee evidently in the caſe of 
Abraham, he is commanded to offer his ſon Iſaac. If this command 
had not been imprefſed on his mind with an evidence, that God was 


the revealer, beyond what any reafoning upon ſigns. and marks, and 


I know not what, could pretend to, the ſtrong plain arguments that 
5 againſt it, ſtrengthened by a combination of the ſtrongeſt natural 

ections muſt have carried it. 4. If Abraham was convinced by 
ſuch reaſonings, that God revealed this, that this command was from 
God, is it not ſtrange that he makes no mention of them, when it 
was fo obvious, That it was liable to be queſtioned whether God 


- «could give ſuch a command. But the truth of it is, it is obvious to 


any one that thinks that nothing could prevail in this caſe, but the 
incontrollable and irreſiſtible evidence reſulting from the very im- 
preſſion, whereby the command was revealed. But to wave an 
Forther conſideration of this, which now we have no experience of, 
II. Mr. Locke will admit, that the primitive chriſtians, who em- 


| | braced the goſpel, did it upon ſufficient objective evidence. He is 
not a chriſtian who denies it. But he will not admit intuitive evi- 
| „ . 


f 
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dence in this caſe. And I ſhall, I hope, afterwards make it appear, 
that ir was noton the evidence of ſuch reaſonings, as Mr. Locke talks 
of, that they embraced it. 1 ; 

III. The ſcriptures demand our aſſent, and offer no evidence but 
this of God's authority. And arguments are not inſiſted on to 
prove, that it is God that ſpeaks; God calls us not to aſſent without 
objective evidence, and yet waves the uſe of ſuch arguments as Mr, 
Locke would have to be the foundation of our faith. There muſt 
certainly be therefore ſome objective light of a different ſort ſuppoſ- 
ed, that muſt be the ground of our aſſent. And that there really .is 
ſo, the ſcriptures teach, as we ſhall ſee afterwards, when this pro» 
poſition muſt. be proven, and explained more fully, | 4 
IVV. Abſtracting from what has been ſaid, we have as ground 
as can be defired, and as the nature of the thing admits, for believing 
there is really a light diſtin from thoſe mentioned by Mr. Locke. 
As to the perſons who have it, this light evidences itſelf in the ſame 
way as the other ſorts of intellectual light do. They are conſcious 
of it, and find it has the ſame eſſect determining the mind to aſſent, 
aſſuring it, and giving it reſt in the full conviction of truth. As to 
others who want it, they have ſuch evidence as a blind man has that 
there is ſuch a thing as viſible evidence. They have the concurring 
ſuffrage of perſons ſober, judicious and rational, who have given 
evidence of the greateſt cautiouſneſs in guarding againſt deluſion, 
Enthufiaem, and groundleſs imaginations. - Befides, the effects pecu - 
liarly flowing from ſuch a faith as leans on this foundation, gives 
evidence to it. But I cannot ſtay to prove this further at preſent. 
„„ IV. Though perhaps an account every way ſatisfying cannot 
* be given of the nature of this light, nor can we ſo clear what it is, 
„ and wherein it conſiſts, as to make thoſe who are unacquainted with 


« jt, underſtand it, or have as exact à notion of it as they have, 


« whoſe experience ſatisfies them as to its reality: Yet ſuch an ac» 
« count may be given of it, as may ſecure it againſt the imputation 


« of unreaſonableneſs, and unintelligibility, To this purpoſe, 1 


« ſhall only obſerve the few things enſuing, ; 

I, That light or objective evidence, whereon we are obliged to 
believe, and all that are ſubjectively enlightened to believe the ſcriptu- 
res, and ground their aſſent, is ſuch, that a more intelligible account 
by far may be given of it to thoſe, who have no experience of it, 


than can be given of the objeCtive evidence of viſible objects to per- | 


ſons who have no experience of fight. To clear this, 

II. It is to be obſerved, that in the writings of men, eſpecially of 
ſome, who have any peculiarity of genius, and excel in any kind, we 
find ſuch characters, marks and peculiar evidences of them, not onl 
-in the matter, but in the manner of expreſſion and way of delivering 
their thoughts, There is ſuch a ſpirit, and ſomewhat ſo peculiar to 
themfelyes to be obſeryed, that ſuch as have any notion of their 
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writings, cannot thereon avoid a conviction, that this or that book, 
though it bears not the author's name, or thoſe other marks, whereon 
we depend as to our opinion of the authors of books, of whom we 
have no particular acquaintance, is yet written by ſuch an author, the 
veſtiges of whoſe peculiar ſpirit and genius run through, and are 
diſcernible in the ſtrain of the book. There are few men, who are 
_ ncquainted with books, and read them with attention and judgment, 
who have not the experience of this. And hence we are frequently 
referred to this, as what may ſatisfy us, that books that bear ſuch au- 
thors names are genuine and truly theirs. And itis found more con- 
vincing than the atteſtation of no incredible witneſſes in many caſes. 
Yet it muſt be confeſsed, that perſons of the beſt judgment, and moſt 
capable to expreſs their thoughts will find it difficult, if not impol- 
. Gble to expreſs intelligibly wherein this objective evidence conſiſts : 
| But that really it is there, that there is ſuch a thing, is impoſſible for 
them to queſtion . at 
III. If poor men who differ infinitely leſs from one another, than 
the moſt exalted created being can be ſuppoſed to do from God, 
do impart to the product of their own thoughts, and leave on their 
writings ſuch peculiar and diſcernible charactets of their on gen- 
ius and ſpirit, as, at firſt view, upon the leaſt ſerious attention, 
convinces the reader, that they are the authors, and enables him 
to diſtinguiſh their writings from others, is it not reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that a book written by God, muſt carry on it a peculiar 
and diſtinguiſhing impreſs of its author and that by ſo much the 
more certainly diſcernible, by any that has right notions of him, 
#s the difference betwixt him and the moſt exalted human genius is 
infinitely 1 than that bet wit the moſt contemptible pamphlet- 
writer and the moſt elevated ſcholar ? Nay, it is not impoſſible ra- 
tionally to imagine the contrary ?- Can we think, that he, who in 
all his works, even in the meaneſ} inſets, has left ſuch objective 
evidence, and ſuch impreſſions of himſelf, whereby he is certainly 
known to be the author, has not left impreſhons, more remarkable 
and diſtinguiſhing, on his word, which be has magnified above 
all his name, that is all the means whereby he deſigns to make him- 
ſelf known, and which he deſigned to be the principal means of im- 
panting the knowledge of himſelf to men, and that to the higheſt 
purpoſes, their ſalvation and his own glory? * | 
IV. This impreſs, thoſe characters, prints and veſtiges of the infi- 
nite perfe&ions of the Deity, that unavoidably muſt be allowed to 
be ſtamped on, and ſhine, not merely or only or principally, in the 
matter, but in that as ſpoken or written, and in the writings or 


* Though you had not named the author, &c. I could have both known, and avoy- 
ched him. There is a (ace of « (tile, by which we ſcholars know one another, no leſs 
than our perſons by. a viſible coun e. Biſhap Hall, Pref. to Dr. I wiſe, his doubt- 
ing Cool, reſolved, Page 2. | , ; 
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words, in their ſtile, the ſpirit running through them, 'the ſcope 
tendency, &c, This ae or God-becoming impreſs of Majeſty, 
Sovereignty, Omniſcience, Independence, Holineſs, Juſtice, Good- 
neſs, Wiſdom and Power, is not only a ſufficient and real, but in 
very deed, the eſt objective light and evidence imaginable, 
And where one has an underſtanding given to know him that is 
true, and is made thereby to entertain any ſuitable notion of the 
Deity, upon intuition of this objective cvidence, without waiting to 
reaſon on the matter, his aſſent will be carried, and unavoidably de- 
termined to reſt on it as the higheſt ground of aſſurance, And this 
aſſent founded on this impreſs of the Deity in his own word, is in- 
deed an aſſent of the higheſt degree. And thus far faith reſembles 
our intuitive knowledge, with this difference, not as to the manner 
of the minds acting, but as to the ability whence it acts ; that in our 
intuitive knowledge, as Mr. Locke, and thoſe of his opinion re- 
ſtricts it, the evidence or objective light is ſuch as not only is im- 
mediately without reaſoning diſcerned, but ſuch as lies open to, and 
is diſcernible by our underſtandings, without any ſubjective light, any 
work of the ſpirit of God either repairing our diſabled faculties, or 
elevating, and — em to the due obſervation, or fixing their 
attention, or freeing their minds of the power and preſent influence 
of averſion of will, diſorder of affeftions, and prejudices that obſtrutt 
the diſcerning power. Whereas this is really neceſſary in this caſe, 
and though the objective evidence is great, and ſtill the ſame; 
yet according to the greater or leſſer degree of this aſſiſtance, our 
aſſent muſt be ſtronger or weaker, more fixed or wavering. 
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V. When this objective evidence is actually obſervant to, and un- 


der the view of the mind thus enabled, diſpoſed and aſſiſted, there 
doth ariſe from it, and there is made by it, an impreſſion on the 
whole ſoul correſponding thereto, The beaming of. God's ſove - 
reign authority awes conſcience, The piercing evidence of his 
Omniſcience increaſes that regard, the view of Goodneſs, Mercy, 
Love and Grace operates on the will, and leaves a reliſh on the 
affections, and this truly reſembles ſenſible evidence, though it is of _ 
ſpiritual things, and of. a ſpiritual nature ; nor is it, as it is 
evidence, inferior to, but upon many accounts preferable to that 
which reſults from the impreſſion made by ſenſible objects. And 
this, as was obſerved of the former, is alſo greater or leſs, accor- 
ding, and in proportion unto the view we have of that objective 
light above · mentioned. This ſelf-evidencing power is a reſultancy 
from, and in degree keeps pace with that ſeli- evidencing light. 
VI. The effects wrought on the ſoul are ſuch, many of them, as 
not only are moſt diſcernible in the time, but Jikewiſe do remain 
on the foul, ſome of them ever after, many of them for a long tract 
of time, and in their nature, are ſuch, as evidently tend to the per- 
&Qting of our faculties, are ſuitable to them, and for their improxe» 
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that we are ſtrongly perſuaded, or not to give credit to thoſe that can 
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ment, even according to what unprejudiced and ſober reaſon deter- 
mines, as to that wherein the defects of our faculties, and their per- 
ſection conſiſts. And the reality of thoſe effects, whereof the mind 


is inwardly conſcious, appears to the conviction of beholders, 


in their influence upon the perſons deportment before the world. 
And | N 

VII. Hence it is, that though our conviction neither needs, nor is 
founded on reaſonings; yet from thoſe effects ground is given, and 
matter offered for a rational and argumentative confirmation of our 
aſſent, and the grounds thereof, and the validity of it for our own 


confirmation, when that evidence which firlt gave ground for our 


faith, and wherein it reſts, is not actually under view, as alſo for the 
conviction of others, | 
VIII. This evidence is ſuch, as indeed challenges, and is a ſuſſi - 
cient bottom. for an aſſent of the higheſt degree. And indeed the 
ſaints of God, and that even of the meaneſt condition, and who have 
been under the molt manifeſt diſadvantages, both as to capacity and 
education, with the like occaſions of improvement, upon this bottom 
have reached faith, comprizing aſſurance without doubt, even that 
full aſſurance of faith, yea the riches of the full aſſurance of 
underſtanding, as has been evident by the effects in death and life, 
of which we have notable inſtances not a few in Heb. 11. through - 


out, both in adverſity and proſperity, life and death, 


V. I obſerve, “ that this life or objeCtive evidence whereon faith 


« is bottomed, has no affinity with, but is at the furtheſt remove 


« from enthuſiaſtick impulſe, or imaginations, 
I. This is not a perſuaſion without reaſon. Here is the ſtrongeſt 


_ " reaſon, and the aſſent hereon palt leans upon the moſt preguant 


evidence. | | 
II. It carries no contradiction to our faculties, but influences 


. them, cach in a way ſuitable to its nature and condition, 


Tea more; none of our faculties in their due uſe do contradict, 


or at leaſt diſprove it. Whereas enthuſiaſtick impreſſions are ir- 


rational. | 
IV. This is not a perſuaſion, nor a ground for it without, or con- 
trary to the word, but itis the evidence of the word itſelf, that by it 


we are directed to attend to, and improve. 


V. Yea it is what our other faculties in their due uſe will give a 
conſequential confirmation to, as we have heard. Wherefore, 

VI. Mr. Locke {hall be allowed to tun down enthufiaſm-as much 
as he pleaſeth, and perſuaſions whereof no reaſon can be given, but 


ſay no more for themſelves, but we ſee or feel, &c. But theſe things 
as delivered by Mr. Locke, need ſome cautions, Ab, I. A perſua- 
ſion whereof no reaſon can be given, is certainly not faith but fancy : 
But a perſuaſion whereof he that hath it, through weakneſs, cannot 
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give an account, may be ſolid. 2. A perſuaſion may be folid, of 
which he that hath it, cannot give another evidence of the ſame kind 
he hath himſelf, It is enough that proof of another fort, and ſuffi. 
cient in its kind, is offered. 4, If one fays, he ſees and he feels, this 
may be ſatisfying to him, though he cannot give any diſtinct account 


of the evidence he hath. And that he cannot thus account for the 


nature of 22 that are within him, concludes not againſt the reali- 
w 


ty and truth of what he has the experience: But his experience is not 
ground of conviction to others, unleſs other proofs are offered. A 
man of a ſhallow capacity, deſtitute of education, might be convie- 
ted of enthuſiaſm by a ſubtile blind man, to whom he cannot for his 


ſceing give an evidence of the ſame kind, nor open the nature of vi- 


ſible evidence, nor give any other proof, that he is not miſtaken, but 
that he ſecs, and yet he is not miſtaken, aſſents not without reaſon, 
and has no ground to call in queſtion what he ſees, but may and will 
ſecurely laugh at all the blind man's quirks, and tell him he is blind, 


The caſe is parallel, We muſt not by this atheiſtical ſcare-crow be. 


frighted out of our faith and experience. 


« VI. That many read the ſcriptures, without diſcerning any 


* thing of this light, is no argument againſt it. For, 
I. Many want that ſupernatural ability, that underſtanding where- 
God is known, whereby Chriſt's ſheep know his voice from 
Ach, ſtranger, and ſo not being of God, they cannot hear his 
words, : N a 
II. Many want, and are utterly deſtitute of any tolerable no- 
_ of God: It is impoſſible ſuch ſhould diſcern what is ſuitable to 
im. | 
III. Many have perverſe notions of God riveted on their minds, 
and that both among the learned and unlearned, and finding the 
ſcripture not ſuited to, but contrary to thoſe falſe Neef im- 
preſſions, they look on it as fooliſhneſs, 7 
IV. Many want that humble frame of ſpirit, which has the pro- 
miſe of divine teaching; The meek he guides in the way.“ It is 
they who are fools in their own eyes, who get wiſdom, 


V. Many are proud and conceited deeply, and no wonder then 
that they know nothing. 


VI. Many have the vanity of their minds uncured, and ſo hunt 
after vain things, and fix not'in obſervation of what is folid, and 
thereby their fooliſh hearts are hardened, and their minds datkened 
and diverted, | 

VII. Not a few are under the power of prevailing luſts, diſorder- 
ed affections, and out of favour to them they are ſo far from defiring 
an increaſe of knowledge, that on the contrary, they like not 
to retain God in their knowledge. What they already know, is un- 
eaſy to them, becauſe contrary to their luſts, and therefore they 
would be rid of it. 1 1 e 1 

8 


- 
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VIII. Many there are that deſpiſe. the ſpirit of God, reject his 
operations, ſeek not after him, contemn him: And no wonder ſuch 
as refuſe the guide, loſe their way. | 
IX. Many for thoſe and other ſins, are judicially left of God to 
the God of this world, who blinds the minds of them that be- 
« lieve not, | b 
X. Many never attempt to do his will, and ſo no wonder they 
come not to a diſcerning whether the word ſpoken and written is 
of God. And if all theſe things are conſidered, we ſhall be fo far 
from queſtioning the truth, becauſe many ſee not the evidence, 
that this very blindneſs will be an argument to prove the truth of 
it, and a ſtrong evidence of the need of it, and of ſupernatural 
er to believe it. | 
Finally, perſons ſober and attentive want not ſome darker views 
of this evidence, which may and ſhould draw on to wait for more. 
And I take the honourable conceſſions, in favour of the ſcriptures, 
made by adverſarics, to have proceeded from ſome fainter view 
of this ſort. 1 
Thus I have conßdered the force of what I find pleaded by Mr. 
Locke, ſtated the queſtion, cleared in ſome meaſure our opinion as 
it ſtands oppoſed to that of the rationaliſts, aſſigned an intelligible 
notion of the reaſon of faith, and ſhewed. it to be ſuch as the mean- 
eſt are capable of, and ſuch as is propoſed to all who are obliged to 
believe the ſcriptures, whereas theſe hiſtorical proofs are above the 
reach of thouſands, and {were never heard of by innumerable mul- 
titudes, who, on pain of damnation, are obliged to receive the ſcrip- 
tures as the word of God. | 
IV. Having in our third obſervation overthrown the nd of 
Mr. Locke's opinion, we now are to clear, that what Mr. Locke 
builds on, it muſt of courſe fall, Eco . what he tells us, 
lib. 4. cap. 18. par. 6. pag. 584. © That they, who make revelation 
4% alone the ſole object of faith, cannot ſay, that it is a matter 
« of faith, and not of reaſon, to believe that ſuch or ſuch a pro- 
« poſition, to be found in ſuch or ſuch a book, is of divine inſpira- 
« tion; unleſs it be revealed, that that propoſition, or all in that 
« book was communicated by divine inſpiration.” 'And he goes on 
telling us, „that without ſuch a particular revelation, aſſuring 
« us of this, that this propoſition is by divine inſpiration, it can 
« never be matter of faith, but matter of, reaſon to aſſent to it. 
What Mr. Locke deſigns by this diſcourſe, I know not; unleſs he 
meant to put us under a neceſſity to prove every propoſition of the 
ſcripture to be of divine inſpiration, before we believe what it 
-exhibits.' And if this is what he intends, he overthrows the 
chriſtian religion entirely, at leaſt as to its uſe and advantage to the 
222 But waving what further might be obſerved, I ſhall on- 
y animadvert a little upon that one aflertion, «That our belief, 
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that this or that ſition is from God, is not an act of faith, 
but of reaſon. As to which I ſay, ET 
I, If Mr, Locke deſigned no more but this, that the mentioned aſ- 
ſent to the ſcripture propoſitions is an act of, and ſubjected in our 
rational, or intellective faculty, it might well be admitted. Or, 
II. If Mr. Locke meant, that this aſſent is agreeable to the nature 
of our minds, that it is not really contrary to the true principles of 
reaſon, nor ſuch as proceeds without ſuch grounds, as the nature 
of our underſtandings require for founding an aſſent, we ſhould 
admit, that in this 1 it is an act of reaſon, that is, à rational 
act, as not only being elicit by our underſtandings, but depending 
on ſuch a reaſon or ground, as the nature of the intellectual power 
requires, and which muſt always be conſiſtent with our certain 
knowledge. But, | 1 


III. Neither of theſe being intended, we cannot go along with 

Mr. Locke in what he means by this expreſſion, that our belief of 
Scripture propoſitions, is an act of reaſon, that is, an aſſent not built 
upon divine teſtimony, but on fuch other arguings and reafonings, . 
as we can find out for proving that God revealed it. ' Becauſe we 

ſay, and ſhall afterwards prove, that the ſcriptures do evidence 
themſelves to be from God, in that way above-expreſſed, and after- 

wards to be explained and confirmed, which we hope ſhall be done in 
ſuch ſort, as may effectually repel the force of what Mr, Locke has 
pleaded in oppoſition to the ſcriptures, and ſhew, that there is no tea - 
ſon for ranking all the truths therein delivered amongſt thoſe con- 
jectoral things that lean only on probabilities and reaſonings from 
them, which Mr. Locke evidently does, while he finks traditional 
revelation as to the point of certainty below our intuitive, rational 
and ſenſible knowledge ; and baniſhes all faith, properly ſo called 
out of the world, leaving no room for it and ſubſtituting in its place 
an act of reaſon, proceeding upon probabilities, that is, on hiſtorical 


—— which he reckons only among probabilities : nor do I blame 
him 


for this laſt, though perhaps ſome things he has offered on this 

head, might be excepted againſt ; but this is not my buſineſs. 

I. The queſtion amounts to this in ſhort, « Whereas the ſcriptures, 
«© wherever they come, oblige all to whom they are offered, to re- 
% ceive them not as the word of man, but, as indeed they are, the 
« word of God ; upon what ground or formal reaſon is it, that we 
tc aſſent thus unto them, and receive them as the word of God, to 
« his glory and our ſalvation, in compliance with our duty? 

In anſwer to this important query, I ſhall offer what upon a re- 
view of former experience, conſideration of the ſcriptures, and what 
others, eſpecially that judicious and profound divine Dr. Owen, in 
theſe two treatiſes he has written on this ſubject, have written on this 
head, appears ſatisfying to me : _ this I ſhall do in the few follow - 

* 
* 1, Theſalonians, 2. 13. 


* 
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in propo Griong, which I (hall, with as much brevity and perſpicui 
Fu can, lay down, explain, and ſhortly confirm with — 


„ 


" That faith whereby we aſſent unto, and receive the word of God, 
to his glory and our ſalvation, is faith divine and ſupernatural,” ' 


I, T HERE are at this day who teach, that whatever faith is this 
Pg day to be found amongſt men, is built upon, and reſolved 
into the teſtimony of men. And therefore it will be. neceſſary to 
inſiſt a little in confirming and explaining of this important truth. 
II. To clear this we obſerve, that the underſtanding, or that ſa- 
culty, power or ability of the ſoul of man, whereby we perccive, 
and aſſent unto truths upon their proper evidence, may be diſtin- 

uiſhed or branched into diverſe ſubordinate powers, in reſpect of 
the different truths to which it afſents.. 1. We have an ability of 
aſſenting unto the ſelf-evident maxims of reaſon, ſuch as that, “ the 
« fame thing, at the ſame time, cannot be, and not be,” upon their 
awn. (elf-evidence, without any other argument, than a bare propoſal 
of them in terms we underſtand, 2, We have an ability to aſſent 
unto other truths, upon conviction of their truth by, arguments, 
drawn from the fore mentioned ſelf-evident truths, or any other ac- 
 knowledged or owned by us. 3. We have an ability to aſſent unto 
truths, upon the evidence of the teſtimony of credible. witneſſes, or 
perſons worthy to be believed, and of deſerving credit. This ability, 
and the afſent given by it to ſuch truths, upon ſuch teſtimony, are 
both called by the ſame common name, Faith, _ _ ... 

III. Faith then is that power or ability of the mind of man, 
whercby he is capable of receiving, and actually aſſenta unto truths 
upon the evidence of the teſtimony of perſons worthy of credit, who 
know what they teſtify, and will not deceiye us, Now whereas the 
2 giving this teſtimony, is either God, men, or angels, good, or 

faith may be conſidered as either divine, human, or angelical. 
This laſt, as of no confideration to our purpoſe, we ſhall. lay aſide. 
Faith, or that ability, whereby we aſſent to the teſtimony of men 
worthy of credit, is called, Human Faith, And that whereby we aſſent 
to truths upon the evidence of God, who cannot lie, is called, 
Divine Faith. | . 

IV. Divine faith is that power, or ability whereby we aſſent unto, 
and receive truths propoſed to us upon evidence of the word or tefti- 
mony of God, to our own ſalvation, in compliance with our duty, to 
the glory of God. | 5 
V. In this account of divine faith, we add, in compliance with 

our duty, to che glory of God, and our own falvation, becauſe 
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devils and men may yield ſome aſſent unto truths, upon the evi- 
dence of God's teſtimony, which neither anſwers their duty, nor 
turns to the glory of God in their ſalvation, of which we do not 
now delign to ſpeak, and therefore by this clauſe have cut it off., 
and laid it aſide, as not belonging to that faith whereof we now 
ſpeak, and whereby we conceive all, to whom the ſcriptures come, 
are obliged to receive them. ; 
VI, This faith now deſcribed way be called divine, and ſuper- 
natural, and really is ſo on two accounts, 1, Becauſe this ability is 
wrought in them, in whom it is faund, by the divine and ſuper- 
natural power of God. 2. Becauſe it builds not its perſuaſion 
of, yields not its aſſent unto the truths it receives upon any hu- 
man. authority or teſtimony z but upon the teſtimany of God, 
who can neither be ignorant of any truth, deceived, or deceive us. 

VII. It now remains, that we confirm this propoſition that we 
have thus ſhortly explained. And this we ſhall do by its ſeveral 
paris. Firſt then, we aſſert, that this faith “ is wrought in theſe, 
„ who have it, by the power of God,” Now for clearing this, we 
ſhall only hint at the heads of a few arguments, leaving the further | 
proof to polemick treatiſes, 1, 'This ability to believe: and receive 
the things of God to our ſalvation and his glory, is in ſcripture ex- 
pxeſly denied to natural or unrenewed men. 2. Thats. 3. 2. 4 All 
« men have not faith, 1. Cor, 2. 14.— he natural man receiveth 
«. not the things of the ſpirit of God: for they are fooliſhneſs un- 
« to him: neither can he know them, becauſe they are ſpiritually 
« diſcerned, Jab. 8. 47-—— Ye therefore hear not God's words, 
« becauſe ye are not of God.“ 2. This is expreſly denied ta be 
of ourſelves, and afſerted a ſupernatural gift of God, Zh. 2. 8. 
« By grace are ye ſaved through faith, and that not of yourſelves, it 
« is the gift of God.” 3. The production of it -is aſcribed unto 
God. He it is that fulfils in his people the work of faith with 
power. 2. Thes, 1. 11. He it is that gives them, that is, that en- 
ables them, * on the bebalf of Chriſt, to believe and ſuſſer for his - 
« name,” Philip. Chap. 1. 29. It is one of the fruits produced 
by the ſpirit, Gal. 5. 22. and of it Chriſt is the Author, Heb. 
12. 2. 0 0 . 

VIII. We are next ſhortly to prove, „ That this faith builds its 
« perſuaſion on the teſtimony of God evidencing itſelf ſuch unto 
© the mind,” and not on human teſtimony, 1. It is ip ſcripture 
expreſly ſaid not to « ſtand in the wiſdom of men.“ 1. Cor. . 5, 
that is, it leans not on the word, authorigy, eloquence or reaſon- 

ings of men, 2. It is expreſly in that ſame verſe, ſaid to © land 
« in the power of God,” that is, as the foregoing words compar- 
ed with v. 13. explain it, „ in the words which the Holy Ghoſt 
« teacheth,” and which he demonſtrates or evidences by his power 


accompanying them, to be the word of God, 3. It is deſcribed in 


\ 
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ſuch a way as fully clears this; it is held forth as a © receiving of 
« the word, not as the word of man, but as it is indeed the word 
, of God, which effectually worketh in them that believe,” 1. The. 
2. 13- many other proofs might be added, but this is ſufficient to 
anſwer our purpoſe. | Ke 1 
IX. We {hall next ſhortly prove, © That we are obliged in duty 
« thus to believe the ſcriptures, or to receive them as the word of 
« God, and not of men.” 1. The ſcriptures are indeed, and hold 
' forth themſelves every where as the word of God. They are the 
oracles of God, which « holy men of God ſpake by the motion 
« of the ſpirit of God, and wrote by divine inſpiration, and the 
« holy ghoſt ſpeaks to us by them ®,” Now when God utters 
oracles, ipeaks, writes and utters his mind to us, we are in du 
obliged and bound to aſſent to what he ſays, and yield what obedt- 
ence he requires, This the very light of nature teacheth. 2. The 
ſcriptures were written for this very end, that we might believe, 
% and that believing we might have life,” Job. 20. 30, 31. The 
ſcriptures of the prophets (which contain the revelation of the myſ. 
_tery of God's will, otherwiſe not known) «© according to the com- 
« mandment of the everlaſting God, are made known unto all na- 
4 tions for the obedience of faith,” Romt 16. 25, 26. Again the 
fſeriptures are termed a © more ſure word of prophecy” than the 
„ yoice from heaven,” and men are ſaid to “d do well, to take heed 
« to them,” 2. Pet. i. towards the cloſe. That is, it is their duty 
to take heed to them or believe them. 3. The moſt dreadful 
Are are threatened againſt thoſe who receive not the word 
of from the prophets or apoſſ les, whether by word or writ, is 
all one. 4 Whoſoever ſhall not receive you, nor hear your words, 
« when ye depart out of that houſe or city, ſhake off the duſt of 


u# « your feet. Verily I ſay unto you, It ſhall be more tolerable for 
4 « the land of Sodom and wins bn in the day of judgement, than 
« for that city,” Matth. 10. 14, 15. Accordingly we find the 
apoſtles preach the word at Antioch in Piſidia, 48. 13 ; de- 
mand acceptance of it both of Jews and Gentiles, and upon their re- 
fuſal they teſtify againſt them in the way of the Lord's appoint- 
ment, v. 51. Though fo far as we can learn, they there wrought 
no miracle to confirm their miſſion. 4. We have above heard the 
apoſtle commending the Theſſalonians for © receiving the word as 
« the word of God, and not of man.“ 1. Ther. 2. 13. which ſuf- 
2 ſhews that it was their duty. | ER 
X. Whereas ſome mayyhere ſay, „how can it be our duty to be- 
« lieye the word of God, fince it has been above proved, that wo 
44 are not able of ourſelves thus to do it.“ I anſwer briefly, 1. The 
very light of nature requires perfect obedience of us; and yet we 


® Heb. 5.14. 2. Pet. 1. 20, 21. 2. Tn. #: 10. Mar. 12. 36. A. 1. 16, Ads 28 25, 
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are not able to yield it. 2. The ſcriptures plainly, require, © That 
«© we ſerve God acceptably with reverence and godly fear,” and yet 
we muſt have grace whereby to do it“. 3. We have deſtroyed 
ourſelves, and that through this, our faith or natural ability of be- 
lieving truths upon teſtimony, is ſo impaired and weakened, and by 
_ prejudices ſo obſtructed, otherwiſe, that we are not able to diſcern 
the evidence of God's authority in his word, nor aſſent thereon to 
his teſtimony in a due manner, yet this cannot prejudge reaſon 
God's right to demand credit to his word, whereon he has impreſſed 
ſuch prints of his authority, as are ſufficiently obvious to any ones 
faith, that is not thus faultily depraved. 4. We haye therefore no 
reaſon to queſtion God, who gave us eyes, which we have put out, 
but to blame ourſelves, and aim to do his will, that is wait on him 
in all the ways of his own appointment; and we have no reaſon to 
deſpair, but x in this way we may have graciouſly given of God's 
ſovereign grace, an underſtanding to know whether theſe truths are 
of God, or they who ſpoke them did it of themſelves. Though 
we cannot claim this as what is our due +. ; 

Thus we have in ſome meaſure cleared what that faith is, where- 
by the ſcriptures muſt be believed to the glory of God and our own 
ſalvation, and confirmed ſhortly our account of it from the ſerip- 
tures of truth, We now proceed to | | 


PROP. Il. 


The reaſon for which we are obliged in duty to believe or re- 
« ceive the ſcriptures as the word of God, is not, that God has 
« by his ſpirit wrought faith in us, or given us this ability thus to 
« receive them.“ „ | 


FTYHIS propoſition we have offered, becauſe ſome do blame pro- 
teſlants, for ſaying it z whereas none of them really do it. 
Nor can any man reaſonably ſay it. For clearing this obſerye, 
I. It is indeed true, that we cannot believe them, unleſs God 
ive us this gracious ability or faith to believe them, and by his 
oly ſpirit remove our natural darkneſs, and clear our minds of 
_ prejudices againſt his word, wherewith naturally they ate 

IL Yet this is not the reaſon wherefore we do aſſent unto, or 
receive the ſcriptures ; for, it were impertinent, if any ſhould aſk 
© Upon what account do ye believe the ſcriptures to be the word 
« of God ?“ to anſwer, „ believe it, becauſe God has wrought 
« the faith of it in me.” This is not to tell wherefore we do be- 


„ Reb. 13. 28, © 4 Hol. 13. 9, 11. Joby. 3. 25, Joby. 5. 17, 
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lieve, but to tell how we came to be furniſhed, with power or ability 
to believe. | | 


PROP. m. 


We are not to believe the ſcriptures, upon the authority of any 

« man or church: or the reaſon wherefore we are in duty 

« bound thus to affent to, or receive the ſcriptures as the word 

« of God, is not, that any man, or church, rays 40. 

III is fully demonſtrated by our writers againſt the Papiſts, 
| For conſitmation of it, it is ſufficient to our purpoſe at pre- 
ſent to obſerve, | LO a | 

I. That to believe, that the ( ſcriptures are the word of God,” 
becauſe ſuch a man, or church ſays ſo, anſwers not our duty. Our 
duty is to believe God ſpeaking, to ns, upon the account of his own 
veracity ; and not becauſe men ſay, this is his word. This is not 
to believe God and his prophets for the ſake of their own teſtimony, 
but for the authority of men“. 

II. The faith that leans upon this teſtimony, is built not on the 
truth of God ; but on the teſtimony of men, who may be deceiv- 
ed and deceive ? All men are liars. 

III. We have no where in the word this e . as the ground, 
vhereon, in duty, we are obliged to believe the ſcriptures. 
IV. The church, and what ſhe ſays, is to be tried by the word, 

and her teſtimony is ſo far only to be received as the word conſents: 
And therefore we cannot make this the ground of our faith, with- 
out a ſcandalous circle, which the church of Rome can never clear 
herſelf of. 

But I need inſiſt no further on this head. That church which 

only claims this regard to her teſtimony, is long ſince become ſo 
| well known, and ſo fully convicted of manifold falſhoods, that her 
—— rather prejudges then helps to confirm whatever it is en- 
gage o n N 


PROP. w. 


« The rational arguments whereby the trath'of the chriſtian te- 
« ligion is evinced and demonſtrated againſt Atheiſts, though 
« they are many ways uſeful, yet are not the ground, or reaſon, 


- © 2 Chr, 20. 20. 
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« whereon in'a way of duty, all who have the ſcriptures pro- 
« poſed to them, are obliged to believe and receive them as the 
« word of Gd. | nee 


HES E moral and rational conſiderations are, and may be, many 

1 vays uſeful to ſtop the mouths of enemies, to beget in them, 
who yet are unacquainted with the true intrinſick worth of the 
word, ſome value for it, and engage them to conſider it, to relieve 
them that do believe, againſt objections, and ſtrengthen their faith. 
This is allowed to them; and is ſufficient in this looſe and atheiſti- 
cal age, to engage perſons of all ſorts, who value the ſcriptures, 
to ſtudy them. But yet it is not upon them that the faith requir- 
ed of us, as to the divine authority of the ſcriptures is to be found- 
ed. Fop, ©! 06147 1 18 27 5*% E 
I. Theſe are indeed a proper foundation for a rational aſſent, 
ſuch as is given upon moral proof or demonſtration. - And they | 
are able to beget a ſtrong moral perſuaſion of this truth. But this 
aſſent, which they beget, cannot, in any propriety: of ſpeech, be 
called faith, either divine or human. For faith is'an Int pon 
teſtimony. ß. Fae 9 266: 7 Sig f 

II. The faith that is required of us, is required to be founded not 
on the wiſdom of men, that is the reaſonings or arguings of menꝰ. 
Now this leans only and entirely on theſe. 1 
III. This faith is, in way of duty, required of many. Many are, 
in duty obliged to receive the ſcriptures as the word of God, to 
whom theſe arguments were never offered: the apoſtles never 
made uſe of them; and yet required their hearers to receive and 
believe their word, © | 425 ** 

IV. This faith many are obliged to, who are not capable of un- 
derſtanding or reaching the force of theſe arguments. , -' | 


« The faith'of the ſcriptures divine authority is not founded on this, 
_ «& that they- by whom they were written, did, by miracles, prove + 
&« they were ſent of God.” | (5749 N . 


1 NEED not ſpend much time in clearing this. It will ſufficiently 
confirm it to-obſerve,” 00 09 1 „%9ů—!ũñůðſ4＋Y4—25 4 Hr 
I. That many are, and were in duty obliged to yield this aſſent to, 
and believe the ſcriptures, who ſaw not theſe miracles. 0 
II. We are no other way ſure of theſe miracles being wrought, 
than by the teſtimony of the word. 4 | 590 
III. This way is not 3 by the word; for it no where 
t 
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teaches us to expect miracles as the ground of our aſſent, but upon 
declares, that the word of Moſes and the prophets is 


the contrary 
ſufficient to lay a foundation for faith, without avy new miracle *, 


PROP. VI, 


The reaſon whereon, in duty, we are een 
« tures as the word of God, is not private voice, whiſper or 
4 ſuggeſtion from the ſpirit of God, and diſtin from 

e the written word, ſaying in our ear, e N our ane, 
e eee eee 


ERE is no need to inſiſt long in proof of this. Fer, 

I. Many are bound to believe the word of God, to whom ne- 
ver any ſuch teſtimony was given: but no man is bound to receive 
— . — F 


— — Bs mad gh fo 
no w 1 
ſuch teſtimony. Nor doth the en * — 


they are acquainted veil any —— ſuggeſtion. 
beſides, the queſtion might again be moved concerning this 
5 W . ah this to be the n 
— 


$1 $02 to 9114 2451; . vu. 


90 That whereon all; to whom the word of God comes, are bound 
« to receive it with the faith above deſcribed, is not an 
« cular word of the ſcripture bearing teſtimony to all the reſt. 
« As for inſtance, it is not merely or primarily upon this account, 
« that I am bound to receive all the written word as the word of 
« God, becauſe the ſcripture 2 Tim. 3. 16. That all ſcrip- 
« ture is ary by inſpiration God. 1 


T org plain upon many accounts ome of which I fl 


I. We had — obliged to bellere the ſcripture with faith ſuper- 
A though. theſe teſtimonies had been left out. Yea they who 
had them not, were obliged to believe the word of God. 
on Theſe have no more evidence. of their being from God, than 
places of ſcripture; and therefore we are not to believe the 
= merely on their teſtimony : But have the ſame reaſon to 
receive with faith as the word of WP every _ of a a 
ns well as theſe teſtimonies. b 


0 Lak. 16. 31. N 


&c. as diſcerned by men, unrenewed, and made out by 


— — — 
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PROP. VIII. 


% The reaſon why we are bound, with faith ſupernatural and divine, 
« to receive the word of God, is not, that the things therein re- 

„ vealed, or the matters of the ſcriptures is ſuitable unto the 
« apprehenſions, which men naturally have of God, themſelves « 
« and other things, and congruous to the intereſts, neceſhties, 
« defires and capacities of men.” 


SHALL not ſpend time in overthrowing this which ſome ſeem 
fond of, only for confirming the propoſition obſerve, 


I. This ſuitableneſs of the matter unto the apprehenſions, or na- 
tural notions of men concerning God, themſelves and, other things, 


ings, is not a ground for faith or an aſſent tb teſtimony, but for a 
perſuaſion of another ſort. | 

II. There are many things revealed in the ſcripture, which are to 
any mere natural man no way capable of this character. No man 
receives, or can reaſonably receive on this account, the doftrine of 
the trinity, and the like. It is true, theſe are not y to our 
reaſon : but it is likewiſe true, they have no ſuch evident congruity 
to the notions our reaſon ſuggeſts of God, as ſhould engage us to 
receive the diſcovery as from God yea on the contrary, there is'a 


PROP. . 


r 
« faith reſt in the ſcriptures as the word of God, and not of man 
« We do not anſwer, it Dorada one 
« ara no mr the church ſays, it is amt" of, 
« becauſe there are many ftrong moral arguments provingit ſo ; 
« becauſe they who wind it, wrought miracles z becauſe God 
1% has by ſome voice whiſpered in our ear, or ſecretly ſuggeſted 
« it to us, that this is the word of God x or becauſe there are 
« particular ſcri which bear witneſs to all the reſt that 
« they are of God z nor finally, becauſe the matter therein re- 


« vealed, ſeems worthy of God to our reaſon.” 
| dans | 


HIS- is the ſum of what has been hitherto cleared: and the 
reaſons offered cotielude againſt all theſe,” whether we take 

them ſeparately or conjunctly. They prove, that not one of 
them, nor all taken together, are the formal reaſon whereon we 
are obliged to believe the word of God, or receive it with faith ſus 
pernatural and divine. Wien nm 3 


Tt2 


their reaſon- 


1 
0 
| 
| 
[ 
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PRO P. X. 


« The formal reaſon or ground whereon I aſſent to, or receive the 
« whole ſcriptures, and every particular truth in them, avd am 
« obliged in duty ſo to do, is, the authority and truth of God 
6 22 in them, and ſpeaking every truth they contain, evi- 
« dencing itſelf to my faith, when duly exerciſed about them, 
« and attending to them, by their own divine and diſtinguiſhing 
« light and power. Or when it is enquired, wherefore do ye 
„ believe, receive, aſſent to, and reſt in the ſcriptures as indeed 
« the word of God, and not of man? I anſwer, I do believe 
« them, becauſe they carry in them, to my faith, an evidence of 
« God, or do evidence themſelves by their own light and power 
« to my faith duly exerciſed about them, that they are the word 
« of God, and not of man.” 446} 18 10 


OW for explaining this, which is the aſſertion that contains 
the truth principally intended, I ſhall offer the few follow» 
remarks; 5 | 
I. However great the evidence of God in the word is, yet it can- 
not, nor is it requiſite that it ſhould, determine any to receive and 
aſſent to it, whoſe faith and ability of believing is not duly diſpoſ- 
ed : though the ſun ſhine never ſo clearly ; yet he that has no 
eyes, or whoſe, eyes are vitiated, and under any total darkening in- 
diſpoſition, ſees it not. No wonder then, that they, who have 
not naturally, and to whom God has not yet, by ſupernatural 
grace, given eyes to ſee, ears to hear, or hearts to perceive, diſcern 
not the evidence of God's authority and truth in the word, 
II. Although there really may be in any an ability, or faith capa- 
ble of diſcerning this evidence ; yet if that faith is not exerciſed, and 
duly applied to the conſideration of the word, whereon this evidence 


is imprefſed, he cannot aſſent unto, or believe it in a due manner, to 


the glory of God, his own ſalvation, and according to his duty. 
There is evidence ſufficient in many moral, metaphyſical and mathe- 
matical truths : and yet abundance of perſons, who are ſufficiently 
capable of it, do not aſſent unto theſe truths, nor diſcern this evi- 
dence ; not becauſe it is wanting, but becauſe they do not apply 
their minds to the obſervation of it in a due way. God has not im- 
parted ſuch an evidence to his word, as the light of the ſun has, 
which-forces an'acknowledgment of itſelf upon any, whoſe: eyes are 
not wilfully ſhut : but de6gning to put us to duty, he has imparted 
ſueh evidence, as they, who have eyes to ſce, if according to duty 


they apply their minds, may diſcern, and be ſatisfied by. 


* 
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III. This light and power evidencing the divine authority of the 
ſcriptures, is really impreſſed upon every truth, or every word which 
God ſpeaks to us, eſpecially as it ſtands in its own place, related to, 
and connected with the other parts of the ſcripture, whereto it be- 
longs. But of this more anon, | 1333 

IV. When to the queſtion, „ Wherefore, or on what grounds do 
« ] aſſent to the ſcriprures as indeed the word of God, and not of 
% man,” it is anſwered, I do it, becauſe it evidences itſelf God's 
word by its own light or power. Lhere is no place for that capti- 
ous queſtion, how know ye this light and power to be divine, or 
from God f For it is of the nature of all light, external and ſenſible, / 


or internal and mental, (anent which two it is hard to determine 


which of them is properly, and which only, metaphorically, light)- 
that it not onlysclears to the mind other things diſcernible by it, but 
ſatisfies the mind about itſelf, proportionably to the degree of its 
clearneſs. The light of the ſun diſcovers ſenſible objects, and ſatis- 
fies us ſo fully about itſelf, that we need have recourſe to no new 
argument to convince us that we have this light, and that it is real. 
In like manner the evidence of any mathematical truth, not only 
quiets us about the truth, but makes the mind reſt aſſured about 
itſelf, And ſo the divine light and power of the word, not only 
ſatisfies our minds, as to thoſe truths they are deſigned of God to 
diſcover, but, in proportion to the degree of light in them, or con- 
veyed by them, ſatisfy the mind about this light or power, that it 
is truth and is no lie. Nor is there need for any other argument to 
convince a mind affected with this, of it. It is true, if a blind man 
ſhould ſay io me, how know ye that the ſun ſhines, and ye ſee it? 
I would anſwer, 1 know it by the evidence of its own light affect- 
ing mine eyes : and if he ſhould further ſay, but how prove ye to 
me, that ye are not deluded, that really it is ſo? Then I would be 
obliged to produce other arguments whereof he is capable: 
but then it muſt be allowed that the evidence of theſe arguments 
is not ſo great as the evidence I myſelf have of it by its own light ; 
though they may be more convincing to him. And further, this 
is not to convince myſelf, but to ſatisfy him, and free my mind from 
the diſturbance of his objections: in like manner, if one, that denies 
the ſcriptures, ſhall ſay, wherefore do ye believe or reſt in the 
ſcriptures.as the word of God? I anſwer, I do it, becauſe they evi- 
dence themſelves to my mind, by their own light, or power, to be 
of God. If he ſhall ſay, I cannot diſcern this, I anſwer, it ig 
becauſe your mind is darkened, ye want eyes, or have them ſhut z 
if he ſhall further urge, that my light is-not real, I will prove it by 
arguments, which may ſtop his mouth, and be more convincing to 
him, than my. aſſertion, which is all that hitherto he has, but yet 
theſe arguments are not that whereon my mind reſts ſatisfied as,to 
the truth; though they may be of great uſe, not only to convince 


* 
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might make uſe of, 


unſtable, and which are expoſed to 
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him, but ern wt mind againſt ſuch ſubtile ſophiſms, as he 
which, though they could not perſuade me out \ 

of the fight of my eyes, or the evidence ſhining to my mind, yet 
troubled me how to anſwer them, and at times, when, through my 
inadvertency, or indiſpoſition of my eyes, or through clouds over- 
—.— and interpoſing betwixt this light and me, theſe objec- 

s might ſhake me a little. ö 
V. Conſidering we are but renewed in part, and our faith is im- 


; perfect, and liable to many defects, the miniſtry of the church is of 


manifold neceflity and uſe, to awaken us to attend this light, to cure 


the indiſpoſitions of our minds, to hold up this light to us, to point 


out and explain the truth it diſcovers, whereby our minds are made 
more ſenſible of the evidence of this light. And upon many other 
accounts of an alike nature, are the ordinances neceſſary, and 
through the efficacy of the divine ordination and appointment, uſe- 
fol for eſtabliſhing our minds, naturally ſluggiſh, dark, weak and 

— old temptations, in the faith 
of the ſcriptures. 


VI. In order to our holding faſt our faith, and being ſtable in it, 
beſides this outward miniſtry, and the inward work of the holy 
— giving us an und ing to diſcern this evidence, and be- 

the forementioned uſe of the moral ar ts above-mention- 

ed z beſides all theſe to our believing and perſeyering, in a due 
manner, in the faith of the ſcriptures, we ſtand in need of the daily 
influences of the ſpirit of God, to ſtrengthen our faith or ability of 
diſcerni ſpiritual things, to clear our minds of prejudices, and in- 
eldental fncifpokirions, to ſeal the truths on our minds, and give 
us A 
* . | 

I. This light, whereby the written word evidences. itſelf unto 

the minds of thoſe who have ſpiritual ears to hear, and apply them, 
is nothing elſe, ſave the impreſs of the majeſty, truth, omniſcience, 
wiſdom, holineſs, juſtice, grace, mercy and authority of God, 
ſtamped upon the ſcriptures by the holy ghoſt, and beaming or ſhin- 
ing into the minds of ſuch perſons upon their hearing or peruſal, and 
ing them with a ſenſe of theſe perſections, both in what is ſpo- 

ken, and in the majeſtic and God-becoming way of ſpeaking : They 
fpeak as never man ſpake ; the matter ſpoken, and the manner of 
ſpeaking, has a greatneſs diſcernible by a ſpiritual underſtanding, 


taſtes of them, and confirm us many ways againſt 


| that ſatisfies it fully, that God is the ſpeaker. , And all the impreſ- 


fions of God's wiſdom, faithſulneſs, omniſcience and majeſty, that 
are ſtamped upon the matter contained in the ſcriptures being con- 
veyed 2 by the word, do join the impreſſions are upon the 
word, and ſtrengthen the evidence they give of their divine original, 
fince theſe impreſſions do — e appear to out minds, or af- 
ſect them, than by the word. The word, by à God - becoming ma- 
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nileſtation of the truth, that ſcorns all theſe little and mean arts of 
infinuation, by fair and enticing words, and artificially dreſſed up 
argumentations, with other the like confeſſions of human weakneſs, 
that are in all human writings, commends itſelf to the conſcience, 
dives into the ſouls of men, into all the ſecret receſſes of their hearts, 
guides, teaches, directs, determines and judges in them, and upon 
them, in the name, majeſty and authority of God, And when it 
enters thus into the ſoul, it fills it with the light of the glory of the 
beamings of thoſe perfections upon it q whereby it is made to cry 
out, „The voice of God, and not of man.” | | 
VIII. This power, whereby the word evidences itſelf to be the word 
of God and not of man, is nothing elſe fave that authority and a- 
ful efficacy, which he puts forth in and by it over the minds and con- 
ſciences of men, working divinely, and leaving effects of his glori- 
ous. and omnipotent power in them and on them. It enters 
into the conſcience, a territory exempt from the authority of crea- 
tures, and ſubject wc tm the dominion of God, it challenges, con- 
vinces, threatens, awakens, ſets it a roring, and the creation cannot 
quiet it again. It commands a calm, and the ſea, that was troubled © 
before, is ſmooth, and devils and meg are not able to diſturb its re- 
poſe. It enters into the mind, opens its eyes, fills it with a glorious, 
clear, pure, and purifying light, and ſets before it, wonders unknown, 
and undiſcerned in counſel and knowledge concerning God, ourſelves, 
our (in, our duty, our danger, and our relief, the works, the ways, the 
counſels and purpoſes of God, It ſpeaks to the will, converts it, 
and powerfully diſengages it from what it was moſt engaged to, what 
it embraced, and was even glued to, before; ſo that no art or force 
of eloquence, argument, fear or hope could make it quit its hold: 
It makes it haſtily quit its embraces, and turn its bent another way, 
the quite oppoſite way, and with open arms embrace what nothing 
could make it look to before, takes away its averſion, makes it wil- 
lingly not only [3X but run after what it bore the greateſt averſion 
to before, and obſtinately refuſe to cloſe with any other thing: It 
enters the affections, makes them riſe from the ground, gives them 
ſuch a divine touch, that, though they may through their fickle na» 
ture, be carried at a time by force another way, yet they never reſt, 
but point heaven-ward : It comes to the ſoul, ſunk under the preſſure 
of unrelievable diſtreſſes, ſticking in the miry clay, refuſing comfort, 
and in appearance capable of none, it plucks it out of a clay, raiſes 
it out of the horrible pit, ſets its feet upon a rock, fills it with joy, 
yea makes it exceeding joyful, while even all outward preſſures and 
tribulation continue, yea are increaſed : It enters into the ſoul, lays 
bold on the reigning luſts to which all formerly had ſubmitted, and 
that with delight, it tries and condemns thoſe powerful criminals, 
makes the ſoul throw off the yoke, and join in the execution of 
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, | 
its ſentence againſt, and on them. Now where the cafe is thug 
ſtated, how. can the ſoul, that feels this powerful word, that comes 
from the lord moſt high, do otherwiſe than fall down, and own, 
e that God is in it of a truth.” “. Derr i 
IX. Whereasfome may hereon object, That many, who have for 
A long time heard and peruſed this word, have not perceived this 
light, nor felt this power, and, on this ſuppoſition, ſeem exempted 
« from any obligation to believe the word. Tanſwer, 7 
I. Many who have ſpent not a few years in prying'into the works 
of God in the world, have not diſcerned to this day the beami 
evidence, and clear declarations of his glory in them; yet none wi 
hereon ſay, that they are excuſcable, or that want of an evidence is 
chargeable on the works of God. And why ſhould not the cafe be 
allowed'the ſame as to the word ? May they not have this evidence, 
though men do not diſcern it ? And may not men even on aceount 
ol this evidence be obliged to believe them: 81 
No wonder many diſcern not this light, and are not affected with 
it, ſince all men have put out their own eyes, or impaired by their 
own fault, that faith or power of diſcerning the voice of God, ſpeak- 
ing either by his word or works, which our natures originally had. 
In many this evil is increaſed, and this power further weakened by 
their ſhutting their eyes, and entertainment of prejudices manifeftly 
unjuſt againſt God's word and works. Others turn away their eyes, 
and will not look to, or attend the word in that way wherein God 
ordains them to attend to it, that they may diſcern its light, and feel 
its power. And God has hereon 3 giren many up to the 
power of Satan to be furt her blinded. And no wonder they, whoſe 
eyes the God of this world has blinded, ſhould not diſcern the glory 
of the goſpel of Chriſt who is the image of God ſhining inte 
their minds. | 
III. No wonder they ſhould not diſcern this; for God to this 
day has not given them Eyes to ſee, ears to hear, or hearts to per- 
4 ceive. It is an act of fovereign grace, which God owes to none, 
to open their eyes, which they have wilfully blinded, and where he 
ſees not meet to do this, it is not ſtrange, that they are not affected 
with the cleareſt evidence, | | | 
IV. Light, however clear, cannot of itſelf ſupply the defect of the 
diſcerning power. The ſun, though it ſhines; cannot make the blind 
to ſee. The word has this light in it, though the blind ſee it not; 
ea I may adventure to ſay, that the word of God contained in the 
criptures, which he has magnified above all his name, has in it 
more, and no leſs diſcernible evidences of the divine perfections, 
and conſequently of its divine original and authority, than the works 
of creation ſome of which are ſufficient to carry in ſome eonviction of 
God in it, even on the minds of thoſe who are not ſavingly enlight- 
ened, if they attend but to it in the due exerciſe of their rational abi» 
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lities, that is; in ſuch, a manner as — do, or may attend to it, 
without ſaving illumination, laying aſide wilful prejudice which 
though it will not be ſufficient to draw ſuch an aſſent, as will engage 
and enable them to receive the ſcriptures, in a due manner, to the 
glory of God, and their own ſalvation, and comply with them; yet 

conceive it will be ſufficient to juſtify againſt them the word's claim 


to a divine original, and cut them off from any uſe of, or excuſe from 
a plea of the want of ſufficient evidence of the divine original of the 
word;, I nothing doubt, but many of theſe, who upon conviction 
ſaid, „That Chriſt ſpake as never man ſpake,” were ſtrangers to 
ſaving illumination, and yet ſaw ſomewhat of a ſtamp and impreſs 
of divinity in what he ſaid, and the manner of laying it, that drew 
this confeſhon from them, that rendered them inexcuſable, in not li 
tening to him, and complying with his word. And I doubt not, the 
caſe will be found the ſame as to ny: with reſpect to the written 
word, and would be ſo to all, if they ſeriouſly, and without wilful 
prejudices, attended to it. We ls 
1. I further obſerve, that to engage to this aſſent, it is not requi- 
ſite, that every one feel all theſe, or the like 1 effects at all 
times, but that the word have this power, and put it forth, as occa» 
ſion needs, and circumſtances require it. 33 | 
Having thus explained, we are now to prove our aſſertion, (d That 
te the ground whereon we are in duty obliged to believe and receive 
« the word of God as his word, and not the word of man, and 
4% whereon all who have received, and believed it in a due manner 
to, the glory of God and their own ſalvation, do receive it thus, 
« is the authority and veracity of God ſpeaking in and by the word, 
« and evidencing themſelves by that light and power, which is con- 
« yeyed into the ſoul, in and by the ſcriptures. or the written 
« wares itſelf.” , l 8 2 
any arguments oſſer themſelves ſor of chis important aſ- 
fertion, which hitherto we have explained; ſome of the moſt confi» - 
derable of them I ſhall ſhortly propoſe, without inſiſting largely on 
the proſecution of them, defigning only to hint the arguments that 
ſatisfied me, that I was not miſtaken as to the grounds whereon, by 
the forementioned experience, I was brought to receive the ſcripture 
as the word of God. | | e. 
Arg. I. God ordinarily, in the ſcripture, offers his mind, requiring 
vs to believe, obey and ſubmit to it. upon this and no other ground, 
the evidence of his own teſtimony, The only reaſon commonly in- 
ſiſted on to warrant our faith, oblige us to believe and receive, is, 
* Thus faith the Lord.“ | | | "8 
Arg. I. When falſe prophets ſet up their pretended revelations in 
competition with his word, he remits them to the evidence his words 
ve by their own light and power, as that which was ſufficient to 
iſtinguiſh and enable them to _ the falſe pretenſions, and cleays 
* 
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to his word, Jer. 23. 26, 29. * How long ſhall this be in the 
« heart of the * that pr lies ? t are prophets of 
« the deceit of the own hearts ; which think to cauſe my people 
* to forget my name by their dreams, which they tell every man to 
4 his neighbour, as their fathers have forgotten my name for Baal. 
The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a dream, and he that 
« hath my word, let him ſpeak my word faithfully : What is the 
& chaff to the wheat, faith the Lord? Is not my word like a fire, 
« faith the Lord, and like a hammer that breaketh the mountains in 
pieces ?” In the latter days of that church, when the people were 
moſt eminently perplexed with falſe prophets, both as to their num- 
ber and fubtility, yet God lays their eternal and temporal fafety, or 
ruin, on their diſcerning aright between his word, and that which 
was only pretended fo to be. And that they might not complain of 
this impoſition, he tenders them ſecurity of its eaſineſs of perfor- 
mance, ſpeaking of his own word comparatively as to every thing, 
that is not ſo, he ſays, it is as wheat to chaff, which may infallibly, 
by 4 Yn it is, be diſcerned from it z and then abſolutely that it 
hath ſ properties, as that it will diſcover itſelf, even light, heat 
and power. A perſon divinely inſpired was to be attended to for no 
other reaſon, but the evidenee of the word of _God, diſtinguiſhing 
teſelf from the pretended revelations, and ſatisfying the mind about 
it, by its light and power. 18 
- Arg. III. When further evidence, as that of miracles, is de 
ed, as neceſſary to induce them, that are unbelievers, to receive and 
believe the word, it is refuſed, as what was not in the judgement of 
God, need{ul, and would not be effectual; and unbelievers are re- 
mitted to the ſelf evidence of the word, as that which would ſatisfy 
them, if any thing would. This our Lord teaches clearly in the 
rable of Lazarus and the rich man, Luke 16. 27. to the end. 
e rich man, being difappointed as to any relief to himſelf in the 
; preceeding verſes, is defirous of preventing the ruin of his brethren, 

and for this end is concerned to have them induced to believe. To 
which purpoſe he ſes, v. 27. the fending of Lazarus from the 
dead to certify them of the reality of things eternal, «© I pray thee 
« therefore, father,” ſays he to Abraham, © that thou wouldeſt ſend 
* him to my father's houſe : For I have five brethren ; that he may 
« teſtify unto them, leſt they alfo come to this place of torment, 
% Abraham faith unto him, have Mofes and the 7 let 

*« them hear them. And he ſaid, nay, father Abraham: But if one 
e went uato them from the dead, they will And he ſaid un- 
4 to him, if they hear not Moſes and the prophets, neither will th 
de perſuaded though one roſe from the dead.” Here the caſe is 

plain; The rich man defires a miracle to fatisfy his brethren, This 
refuſed, and they are remitted to Moſes and the prophets, as what 


was ſufficient. He inſiſts, and thinks a miracle would be more ſa · 


_ demanded 
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tisfying. This is ſtill refuſed, and it is plainly taught, that where 
the evidence of the word of God will not induce to believe or per- 
ſuade, the moſt uncommon miracles would not do it. | B's 
Arg. IV. When the queſtion ig conſidered particularly, 1. Cor. 

14. what gifts were moſt to the vie of the church, the miraculous 
gifts of tougues, &c. or the ordinary gift of prophecy, or preachin 
of the word ; this laſt is preferred, as what was not only more uſeful 
for the edification of believers, but for inducing unbelievers, to re» 
ceive the word, and ſubmit to it, and the way wherein it does this, 
is mentioned, which is no other than by its evidencing itſelf 

its naked propoſal, in preaching by its own light and power. 

the whole paſſage be conſidered from v. aa. but eſpecially v. 24, 25+ 
« But if all prophecy, and there come in one that believeth not, or 
4 unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is judged of all: And thus 
« are the ſecrets of his heart made manifeſt, and fo falling 'down 
£ on his face, he will worſhip God, and report, that God is in you 


« of a truth.” | 85 by 2 
practice of the apoſtles fully proves our 


; Arg. V. The conſtant 
aſſertion, The way they took to perſuade the unbelieving world to 


receive the goſpel, was not by propoſing the arguments commonly 


upon now, for proving the truth of their doctrine, nor work» 
ings nor in6ſting upon 40 wropght by them, for confirmation 
of the truth, but by a bare propoſal of the truth, and a ſincere mani- 
feſtation of it to conſciences, in the name God they proceeded and 

ce of it, as the word of God and not of man ; and 
by this means they converted the world. And, when they did re- 
fuſe it thus propoſed, they ſhook off the duſt of their feet for a teſ - 
timony againit them, and ſo laid them open to that awful threaten» 
ing of our lord, of puniſhments more intolerable than thoſe of Sodom 
Arg. VI. The experience of thoſe who do believe aright, confirms 
it fully. However they may be relieved againſt the objections, and 
Capacitated to deal with adverſaries by other arguments and means, 
that whereon believers of all ſorts, learned and unlearned, lean, 
the word of God evidencing itſelf unto their faith, by its own light 
and power. The unlearned are for moſt part capable of no other 
evidence, and yet upon this alone in all ages, in life and death, in do» 
ing and ſuffering, they have evidenced another ſort of ſtability and 
firmneſs in 2 to it, and ſuffering cheerfully for it, on this ac» 
count only, than the moſt learned, who weze beſt furniſhed with 
arguments of another nature, but wanted this, and indeed if this is 
not allowed the ground of faith, there can be no divine faith leaning 
upon a divine and. infallible bottom; and the yulgar, who are un» 
capable of any other evidence, mult rove in inty, and % pin 
their faith- upon the ſleeves of their teachers: bleſſed be 
God, bere is a . reſt on, that will not fail. He 

Un | | 
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aks, a1:d his ſheep, notwithſtanding that fimplicity, which makes 
them contemptible in the eyes of the world, „ know his voice, 
4 hear it, — 


FRO FP. XI. 


% Whereas it may be pretended, that on ſuppoſition of what has 
4 been now aſſerted, the people of God, at times when they dif. 
' 64 cern not this light, feel not this power, have no ground for 
* their faith, with refpe& unto theſe paſſages or portions of ſcrip- 
1 ture, which do not evidence themfelves to be from God, at the 

« time of their peruſal, or of their hearing of them, by affecting 

4 the believer's mind, with a ſenſe of this divine light and power. 
- « In oppoſition ta this objection, and for removing the ground of 
'« it, I offer the e. truth, which afterwards I ſhall clear, 
% that there is no part of the ſcriptures, in ſo far as God ſpeaks 

« in them, but doth thus ſufficiently evidence its authority in its 

« ſeaſon, unto perſons capable of diſcerning it, and duly applying 
, themſelves in the way of the Lord's appointment, in ſo far as 
« they are at preſent concerned to receive, believe and obey it, 
in compliance with their preſent duty, and reach the meaning 

u of the propoſition in and by the uſe of the means of God's ap- 

40 pointment. a | "4 15 


me, and therefore I ſhall diſtinctly propoſe, ſo far as the bre- 
vit r will permit, the grounds wheteon I was ſatisfied about 
the truth propoſed in oppoſition to it, in the following explicatory 
and vor. obſervations, referring for further clearing, as to the 
way wherein the Lord quieted me, and relieved me of obſections, to 
the foregoing chapter. | | SELLER 


I. We are to obſerve, that faith, or that power in man whereby 


he aſſents to truth upon teſtimony, is corrupted, as well as his other 
powers, by his fall. And though in believers it is renewed, they 
„ an underſtanding, whereby they know him that is true, a 

« know his voice from that of a ſtranger,” yet even in them it is 
imperſect, and ' habitually weak, they being renewed, and ſo 
knowing but in part; ay it is with re ſpect unto his other pow- 
ers, ſo it is as to this. And beſides this habitual weakneſs, 
| which engages them to cry to the Lord daily for carrying on the 
4% work of faith with power, and an increaſe of faith to believe and 
live to God in a due manner; beſides, I ſay, this habitual weakneſs 
it is liable to various extraordinary incidental diſorders; ariſing from 
inward and outward occafions, while che believer is here in this val- 
ley of tears, ſubje unto the miſeries / occaſioned by the remainin 
power of indwelling corruptions, which are in themſelves reſtleſs, 


follow him, and will not hear the voice of a ſtranger,” 


IS objection has fometimes had a. very formidable aſpect to 
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and raiſe many foggs, damps and miſts to overeloud the ſoul :. And 
by the violence of outward temptations, which Satan and the world 
throng in upon him, through the wiſe permiſſion of 'God, for the 
| exerciſe of their faith in this ſtate of trial, the darkneſs is exceeding- 
ly increaſed, faith weakened, or at leaſt ſtraitened as to its exerciſe. 
And by this means this ſpiritual diſcerning is ſometimes in more, or 
in leſs obſtructed and darkened. Now if at ſuch ſeaſons, while the 
believer finds himſelf out of order thus, he cannot diſcern this evi · 
dence, of the divine authority of the word, no not where it ſhines 


cleareſt, in ſo far as to quiet him, he has no reaſon to reject the word, 


queſtion it for want of evidence, but may be, and ordinarily, believers 
are exerciſed in complaints of their own darkneſs, as the cauſe of their 
not diſcerning God in his word: Vitium ect in organs, there is no fault 
in the word, but in the diſcerning power. The argument, if it be 
urged with reſpect to ſuch a caſe as this, would prove, that there is 
no light in the ſun, (Th, 


II. The Lord's people, through the power of corruption, and force 


of temptation, are oft negligent and inadvertent, and do not apply 


their minds, nor incline their hearts unto the word, with the atten» 
tion neceſſary to diſcern the evidence of God in the word, and as a 
puniſhment of this, God withdraws, and leaves their minds under 


the darkneſs they are hereby caſt into, and then when God paſſes by. 


before, or on the right or left hand, and worketh round about them, 
they cannot perceive him, If we turn our back to the light, ſhut 
our eyes, or will not be at pains to remove motes or humours that 
obſtruct our ſight, no wonder we do not diſcern the light. When 
we have idols in our hearts and eyes, no wonder we ſee not God. 
If we lay not aſide the filthineſs of our hearts, we cannot receive 
the ingrafted word, that is able to ſave our ſouls, in a due manner. 


III. Although the whole ſcriptures come from God, are his word, 


yet every propoſition in them contained, as it is a propoſition in itſelf 
expreſſive of ſuch a particular purpoſe or thought, is not his word: 
For God tells us men's words and the devil's words, Now though 


God ſpeaks them in ſo far as to teach, that they are ſuch perſon's. 


words, yet the propoſitions in themſelves are not-to be received with 
faith: But we are only to aſſent to this upon the authority of God, 
that they ſaid ſo and fo, not always that theſe are true; for oftimes 
in themſelves they are falſe and pernicious. Now evidence as to 
any more than the truth of God in the hiſtorical narration of them, 
is not to be expected, nor are the ſcriptures to be impeached for the 
want of it. | | e e 

IV. Although every divine truth, which God ſpeaks, has equal 
authority, and ſufficient evidence, yet every ſcripture truth has not 2 
beaming evidence, equally great, elear and affecting. The ſeripture 
is like the heaven, another piece of divine workmanſhip: It is full 
of ſtars, every one of theſe has light ſufficient to anſwer its own 
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ſome additional ſecurity about them, thoſe cannot be ſu 


particular uſe for which it was deſigned, and to cathy the diſcerning 
and attentive beholder, that it is light: But yet every one gives not 
a light equally clear, great, glorious, affecting and powerful; © there 
« js one of the ſun, another of the moon, another of the ſtars; 
« and one (tar excelleth another in glory,” and ſometimes the 
—y—— wang like the fixed ſtars, affeft us 
ſhine leſs clear to us, than weaker lights, which like the 
moon, are nearer. In the ſcripture, there are propoſitions which tell 
us things, which though they are in their own place and propes cir- 
cumſtances, uſeful to them, for whom they are particularly deſigned, 
and to their proper ſcope ; 9% Ga are comparatively of leſs im- 
portance to us, as acquainting us with things of leſs conſiderable 
natures and EE abit anal |» pm hr ma agg wag 
ing in ſome meaſure known, or knowable without divine revelation, 
though it was neceſſary, that in order to the uſe to us in 
our walk with God, they ſhould be better ſecured, and offered us 
upon the faith of the divine teſtimony, Again, there are other pro- 
poſitions, which bold forth to us in their own nature of 
more impottance, that lie further out of our reach, being neither 
known, nor indeed know able by us, without divine revelation ; and 
which in our preſent caſes and circumſtances are more nearly ſuited 
to our caſe, and wherein therefore our preſent concernment doth 
more directly appear td be intereſted, and which therefore i wag 
ns with, and leave in us effects more laſting and diſcernible. 
it muſt be allowed, that the truths of this laſt fort have an evi» 


dune more bright, great, aſeQing and ſenſible, than theſe of the 


former ſort. - 

V. Hereon ſundry ſubordinate obſervations offer themſelyos, 
which are of the greateſt importance for clearing the difficulty un» 

der conſideration. 1. Truths in ſcripture, ot propoſitions acquainting 
us with things otherwiſe, in ſome reſpect within our our reach, and 
by God in order to the ſtability of our faith in them, 


to give us not ſo much ſatisfaction as to their truth abſolutely, 


lo 
diſcernibly to affect our minds, as truths of another nature; in as 


iſtinguiſhable 


much as this additional evidence is _ —— — 
ſides that God 


from the evidence we have otherwiſe for them. 


ſeeing that we are not ſo difficaltly to be induced 10a belief of them, 


or ſo able to temptations that may ſhake our faith, ſecs it not meet 
to ſtamp ſuch vive, lively and affecting impreſſions of bimſelf on 
them: For it ig unworthy of him to do any thing in vain, 2, On 


the other hand, theſe propoſitions which diſcloſe the ſecret purpoſes 
or knowledge 6 Got red _— hid in its that by within the reach of 
no mortal, or without revelation, 


muſt make a more — rene lively impreſſion on our minds, as 
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muminating it with the knowledge of things, whereto it was, and by 
Its own reach for ever muſt remain, a ſtranger. 3. In like man- 
ner, traths wherein our eternal ſalration, or prefent relief from 
incumbent trouble, is directly concerned, do more forcibly affect, 


and have a more powerful influence, than theſe which 
remote from our preſent uſe, of how great advant; 
their proper place they may be. The moon, whi 
mye 
at 


my way in the b ſer ri me, and ſaves me from 
{eff or way, at that' time affects me more than the light of 
the ſun, which I have formerly ſeen, but do not now behold, 
though the moon comparatively has no light, aud borrows that 
which it hath from the ſun: In like manner, truths in themſelves of 
leſs importance, and which derive all their gory from thoſe that are 
more important, yet, when they ſuit my preſent caſe affe& me more, 
and their evidence appears greater. % Every thing is beautifut in 
« ity ſeaſon.” That there is ſuch a city as Jerufalem, or that there 
was ſuch an one, the ſcripture tells us: Of this we are otherwiſe 
informed, and are not likely to be tempted as to its truth, this how 
ever is told us in the word, and this therefore we are to receive on 
teſtimony of the word: But the faith of it is not fo difficult; on s- 
counts mentioned ; it is not told but with reſpect to fome partieu- 
lar ſcope, and we have only an additional ſecurity about it. Heres 
on our minds are not fo illuminated, influenced and affected with the 
difcovery, as when God tells us, he „ was in Chriſt reconciling the 
« world to himſelf.” | The difcovery of this fills us with a ſenſe of 
— of God, hitherto unknown, and that lay far out of the 
reach of vulgar Eyes, or any mortal to diſcover, without divine reve- 
lation. And therefore the diſcovery affects more. Again, I am 
lexed about thtough · bearance in ſome particular ſtrait, a promiſe 
f grace to help in ir, though it is of lefs importance than the fore - 
mentioned diſcovery of reconciliation, and has no efficacy, light or 
ry, ſave what it derives from the former, yet ceming in the ſea- 
on wherein I am wholly exerciſed about it, and the cafe' whereto 
it relates, it affects me more. 4. Where the ſame truth is at the 
ſame time diſcovered by different lights, it is not eaſy for * if 


more 
' foever in 


points out 


not very diſcerning and attentive, to underſtand the diſtin and par- 


ticular influence of the ſeveral lights, ſuch as that of natural light, 
human teſtimony and revelation ;- and yet each of them have their 
own particular uſe, which upon its extinction would appear by 
the deſect we would feel. 

VI. With reſpect to truths of high importance, otherwiſe un- 
known, which affect our minds with the enriching light of things, 
by us formerly not known or knowable, and which by the ſuitable- 
neſs to preſent circumſtances, .or exerciſe do more ſtrongly afs 
feck with a fenſe of the divine authority, .illuminate the mind, 
there is no difficulty, ſave in the caſes afterwards to be taken no- 
tice of, or the like, | | 
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VII. As. to theſe truths and ſcripture, propoſitions which relate 
to things not ſo remote ſrom our . — or are not ſo ſuit- 
able to our circumſtances, at preſent, or diſcover things of leſs im- 

tance to us, it is owned, that even real chriſtians who have 
aith, or 2 ſpiritual diſcerning for ordinary, are not upon hearing or 
reading them, ſtruck or affe with ſo ſenſible, clear and affecting 
evidence of God, as hes are in other ſeriptures of a different na- 
ture and felation, which ariſes from the nature of the truths in 
themſelves, the manner and deſign of 3 delivery, our pre- 
ent circumſtances, the weakneſs and im ion of our faith, the 
incidental indiſpoſitions we are under, and ather cauſes which may 
be eaſily colle&ted from what has been formerly hinted in the pre- 
ceeding obſervations. 2 As. ot zn k 

VIII. All this, notwithſtanding the leaſt conſiderable of theſe 
truths; has a ſufficient evidence of the divine authotit y, that is, ſuch 
an evidence as anſwers the deſign of God in them, and is able to de- 
termine the believer's aſſent, and oblige him to obey or ſubmit, and 
is every way ſuitable to the weight that is to be laid on. them, with 
reſpect to t 
matter; whi 
the reaſons above mentioned or others of an alike nature 3 yet in its pro- 
per ſeaſon. it is obſerved by judicious, obſerving and eflectin chri 
tians. As for inſtance, when any of theſe truths, of the leaſt appa- 
rent importance; are queſtioned by Satan or men, then the authority 
of God is felt to have that influence and awe 2 the conſcience ol 
believers, as will not allow them to part with the leaſt hoof or ſhred 
of divine truth, and will make them, in ſpite of all ry cleave 
to it, though it ſhould coſt them their life. Likewiſe when the ſpi- 
rit of God is to apply thoſe truths to the particular ſcope at which 
he aimed in aſſerting them in the book of God, then not only have 
they ſuch evidence as influences aſſent and adherence, but emboldens 
the ſoul to lay that ſtreſs on them, which the caſe doth require. 

IX. Whereas our preſent imperfect ſtate and capacity, the nature 
of the things, and other circumſtances, allow not of an evidence 
_ equally clear and great, as in other truths, the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of God, in conſideration of this to prevent the ſhaking, or at 
leaſt failing of our faith, have as to theſe provided many ways for our 
ſecurity, as, 1. Though in the particular paſſages, ſuch evidence 
ſhines not in themſelves apart, yet there oft appears a beaming light, 
when they are preſented in reference to the ſcope intended by God. 
2, Other paſſages are joined with them, placed near them, and rela- 
ted to them, which have a further evidence of God, and though we 
cannot diſcern them when they are looked at abſtractly, yet when 
we look to them in relation to theſe, on which they bing and to 
which they are connected, we are ſatisfied. And I conceive there 
may be an eye to this, in dropping doctrinal paſſages, and inſerting 


they are mentioned for, and importance of the 


though at all times it is not equally diſcernible, for 
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them in ſcripture hiſtory. 3. This objection prineipally reſpe&ts 
the Old Teftament, as to the divine authority of which we are parti- 
cularly ſecured by plain and evident teſtimonies in the New 
4. Sometimes with ſach truths there are direct aſſertions of the 
Lord's ſpeaking of them joined, of which there are many inſtan- 


ces in the books of Moſes ; wherein it is expreſly declared, that 
what was then' enjoined; was by the particular command of God. 
5. Believers-for ordinary, being, in the reading of the word of God, 


made ſenſible of his authority, will not be eafily brought to admit 
of any ſuſpicion; that a book wherein God ſhews himſelf ſo evident» 


ly concerned, and owns, as to the bulk, to be from him, is or can 
by him be allowed to be in other places filled up with propoſitions or 


matters of a coarſer alloy: And therefore they will rather queſtion 
themſelves, and their own ignorance; than impeach the divinity of 
the ſcriptures on this aeconnt. Linge en Yip een 


K. Though no faulty obſcurity is chargeable on the ſeriptutes, as 


much of them, as in preſent circumſtances, is of abſolute neceſſiry to 
believers, in order to their acceptable walking with God, being 
clearly revealed, yet there are many truths, not underſtood by all, 
nor perhaps by any, therein inſerted; to leave room for the diligence, 
trial of the faith of chriſtians, their progreſs in knowledge, and 
other wiſe ends. Now till, in the'uſe of appointed means, the ſpirit 


of God open to us the meaning of theſe ſcriptures, we cannot perceive 


the light and power that is in them: But whenever he opens theſe 
ſcriptures, that ſame light that diſcovers the meaning, will not fail to 
affect, and make our hearts burn within us, with the ſenſe of divine 


light, authority and power. Of this the experience of the people ot 
God, as thay grow in knowledge, furniſhes them daily with new ins 


ſtances, and therefore they do not ſtumble at the want of the preſent 


ſenſe of this light, but are quickned to diligenee, exeited to frequent 
_ cries for opening of their eyes, that they may underſtand the wonders, 


that by the knowledge of other parts of the word, they are induced 
to believe couched in theſe parts, which yet they know not. 


XI. As has been before more than infihuated; are; in ſcripture; £ 


truths deGgned for, and ſuited to different perſons; in different cir« 
cumſtances; the book of God being deſigned for the uſe of "the 
whole church, and all in it, in all ſtations, relations, caſes, temptas 
tions and different circumſtances, in which any ate, have been in, or 
may be iu. Now when God ſpeaks to one, what he ſays cannot be 
ſo affeting to another, no wiſe in the ſame or like eaſe; though yet 
he may know ſomewhat of the Lord's voice in it. And the ſame is 
to be ſaid as to the ſame perſon, with reſpe& to different Caſes. 

XII. It muſt be ſtil! minded, that though every part of ſeripturs 
has in its proper place and degree, a ſufficient evidence of the divine 
authority, yet the actual diſcerning of it, depends very much 


upon 
the preſent ſtare of the diſcerning power or faith of the chriſtian, 
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which diſcerns it or not, or diſcerns it more or leſs clearly, as it is 
moſt ſtrong or weak, more free from accidental indiſpoſitions, out- 
ward temptations, or more affected by them. And the ſame is to 
be ſaid, as to its/being more or leſs intently and orderly applied to 
the obſervation of the evidence of God in the word, 

XIII. Yet whereas they, who are once renewed, do continue till 
children of the light, and have a ſpiritual capacity of diſcerning the 
Lord's voice from that of a ſtranger, they do for ordinary, in the 
ſcriptures, find the authority of God evidencing itſelf ſuitably to the 
particular exigence of their particular caſes, where the truths that oc- 
cur are not ſuch, wherein their preſent faith or practice is immedia- 
tely affected, or where the truths are ſuch as to which, in their own 
rat nature, no more is required ſave a bare aſſent, they being 
only inſerted with reſpect to ſome other particular ſcope, where the 
truths are not preſently aſſaulted, where they are not immediately 
called to hazard much upon them, or in other the like caſes they are 
indeed leſs affected, but one way 9 other, from one thing or other, 
as much of God ſhines in them as is ſufficient to engage to a preſent 
adherence, and ſome becoming reverence as to the, oracles of God, 
which may in their ſeaſon manifeſt their uſefulneſs to us, and do at 
preſent manifeſt it to others. And where truths are of a different 
nature and importance, and ſuit preſent neceſſities, and require more 
diſt inct actings of faith or obedience, and we are called to lay more 
Kreſs on them; in that caſe the evidence of God ſhines more bright - 
_ ly. And ſcarce ever will a ve and attentive chriſtian, who 
is not grievouſly indiſposed by ſome caſual diſorder, read the ſcriptu- 
res, or any conſiderable part of them, but ſome. where or other, in 

the ſcope or particulac words, and propoſitions, or their contexture, 

ſome light will ſhine in upon the ſoul, inforcing a conviction, that 
God is in it of a truth. | F Si gl vid & 5:0 
XIV. When the faith of the Lord's people is aſſaulted as to the 
truth of the word z when in diſſicult caſes and duties they are called 
to lay much ſtreſs upon the word, and hazard as it were their all; 
when they are diſtreſſed with particular and violent temptations, and 
need comfort; when: under ſpiritual decays, and God deſigns to re- 
ſtore. them ; when newly brought in, and need to be confirmed; 
when they are humble and diligent, and the Lord deſigns to reward 
them graciouſly; and encourage them to go on; when difficulted to 
find duty, and waiting on the Lord for light in caſes of more than 
uſual importance z when the Lord has a mind to carry any one to 
© peculiar degrees of holineſs and grace, and employ them in ſpecial 
lervicesz. and, in a word, whereever any extraordinary exigence re- 
ires, then the lord opens his people's ears, removes what intercepts 
So diſcoveries of his mind, fixes their ear to hear, and ſpeaks the 
word diſtinctly, powerfully and ſweetly to the ſoul, and gives them 
in and by it, ſuch a taſte of his goodneſs, wiſdom and power, and 


Fl 
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experiences, of his authority in the word, gracious deſign and hand 
in its application at preſent, as fills the foul with the riches and full 
afſurance of faith, peace, joy and ſtedfaſtneſs in believing, 


PROP, XII. 


« Whereas there are different readings of particular places in an- 
& cient copies, and places wrong tranſlated in our verſions, it may 
« be pretended, that we are, or may be impoſed upon, and afſent 
5 to truths, or rather to propoſitions, not of a divine original, ca- 
« ſually crept into our copies of the original, or tranſlation. In 
, anſwer hereto, the foregoing ground of faith lays a ſufficient 
« bottom for the ſatisfaction ot chriſtians, in ſo far as their caſe 

« and particular temptations require. * | 


O clear this a little, I ſhall offer the enſuing remarks. 

I. Where the authority of God evidences itſelf in the way a- 
bove explained, and confirmed to the mind, believers have a ftable 
and ſure foundation for their faith, whether they ufe tranſlations or 
the originals, though it muſt be allowed, where perſons are capable 
of it, the originals are moſt ſatisfying. And this is plainly the caſe, 
as all real chriſtians from certain experience know, as to all the truths 
of the greateſt importance, and whereon our faith or obedience are 
more immediately or directly concerned: So that as to theſe there is 
no room left for this objection. | | 

II. The wiſdom of God has ſo carefully provided for the ſecurity 
and ſtability of our faith, as to particular truths of any conſiderable 
importance, againſt pretences of this, or an alike nature, that our 
faith reſts-not upon the evidence of one ſingle teſtimony, but ſuch 
truths upon a variety of occaſions are often repeated, and our faith 
leans upon them, not only as thus frequently repeated, but cleared 
and confirmed by their connection to other truths, which infer them 
and the whole analogy of faith, or current of the ſcriptures, with re- 
ſpect to that which is the principal deſign of God.” 80 that we are 
in no hazard of being deprived of any one truth, of any conſiderable 
Kfluence, in faith or practice by pretended corruptions, or wrong 
tranſlations. The famous Dr. Owen, who had conſidered the whole 
various readings, and well knew the failures of particular tranſlations, 
obſerves, that were all the various readings added to the worſt and 
moſt faulty tranſlation, the church of God would not ſuſtain by it 
the loſs of one important truth. EOS e | 

III. Where any perſon is particularly concerned to be ſatisfyed 

which is the right reading of any particular paſſage, and how it ought 

to be tranſlated, they may by the help of the miniſters of the golpel, 

ſuch of them as are — 5 fitted with {kill in ſuch matters, and 

by the endeavours of learned Py who have particularly conſidered 
X 2 
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may come to be particularly ſatisfied 3 4 If any man do his will, he 
L ſhall know the doctrine, whether it is of God. 


IV. Where there is not acceſs to theſe means, which will not 


2 to perſons called to ſuch exerciſe, which rarely be- 
falls the vulgar fort of chriſtians; yet the Lord can cafily relieve the 
rſon thus exerciſed by evidencing his authority to the conſcience 
in a ſatisfying light, or by enabling him to wait for light until the 
ſolution come, or by removing the temptation, when it becomes 
too ſtrong, or by leading him to reſt in the particular truth, as ſe- 
cured 3 paſſages not queſtioned, or by ſome ſuch like way. 
V. The difficulty as to tranſlations is really of leſs importance 
and as to the other about pretended corruptions, ordinary chriſtians, 


©. whoſe conſciences are daily affected with the evidence of God's 


authority in the word, and his owning it as his word, ſpcaking by 
it to them, and conveying divine influences of light, life and com- 
fort, will not ſear or entertain any ſuſpicion ſo unworthy of God, 
| as, that he could allow the word he thus owns, under a pretence 

of his authority, to impoſe on them, Aſſertions of human ext 
aud of any ill conſequence to their faith or obedience. 2 K 

VI. I ſhall only ſubjoin this one obſervation, that enemies gain 
more by propoſing theſe pretended corruptions in cumulo, and in 
ſuch a bulky way as to affright chriſtians who are capable of ſuch ob- 
jeaions, than by inſiſting upon any particular one, and attempts to 


proye them of equal authority with the reading, retained in the 


r originals, Their unſucceſsfulneſs in endeavours of this 
laſt ſort diſcovers, that there is really nothing of weight in that ſo 


much noiſed objection about yarious readings :. for if there were 


any ſuch readings ag could really make any conſiderable alteration, 
and were ſupported with any authority able to cope with the re · 
ceived readings, why do they not produce the ſe? Others are of no 
conſideration ; Theſe only are to be regarded 3 and of this ſort, 

there are but very few, that the moſt impudent dare pretend: and 
theſe few have beep diſproved and diſallowed by perſons of equal 
capacity and learning: but to leave this, which is above the ordi- 
nary ſort of chriſtians, the Lord's people, to whom he has evidenc- 
ed his own authority, in the way above-mentioned, will be moved 
with none of theſe things, they will forego the word, but retain it 
a their life, and pay reſpect to it as the word of God ; and they 
have good reaſon todo ſo. . 147 1 100 
1 ſhall now obſerve hence. 


I. How 8 faith may be ſaid to be infallible, as ſtanding. 


en an infallible. ground, the faithfulneſs and truth of God in the 


a 


every one of theſe paſſages in a buinble dependevee on God for the 
g of theſe means, which the wiſe God bas multiplied, ſince 

ties of this ſort begun to create apy trouble to the faith of his 

people; by theſe means, I ſay, joined with an eye to the Lord, they 
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word. Through datkneſs we way ſometimes not diſtern, through 

negligence not obſerve or through the force, of temptations in - 

terpoſing betwixt us and it, we may loſe fight of the evidence of this 

authority; and ſo our faith may ſbake or fail. But while it faxes on 

this, it cannot fail, though we may quit, or by violence be beat off 3 

Ln is firm, and cannot fail, the ſcriptures, cannot be 
roken. 

II. Hence it is, that the rpeaneſt and weakeſt believers, who 
know nothing of the props others have to ſupport them, do cleave 
as firmly to the word, run with all courage. and as much cheerful- 
neſs, all hazards for it, to the loſs of whatever is dear to them, 
life not excepted, for the word as the moſt judicious divine, and 
oft · times they are much more firm, This is upon no other grounds 

accountable, This reaſon of faith is as much expoſed to them as 
to the molt learned. 

III. All objections ariſing againſt this ground of faith, will be 
eaſily ſolved if we conſider, 1. that the ſcriptures are a relief pro- 
vided by ſovereign grace, for thoſe of the race of fallen man, to 
whom God deſigns mercy, and ſo God was not obliged to adjuſt 
it in all reſpects to the natural capacities of men in their preſent 
ſtate, but it was meet that the word ſhould be ſo writ, that room 
ſhould be left for the diſcoveries of the ſovereignty of grace, and 
the other means God deſigned to make uſe of in ſubſervieney to the 
word, It was not meet nor neceſſary that all ſhould be ſo propoſ- 
ed, as to lie open to men without the aſſiſtance of the ſpirit, and 
without the miniſtry of the word. 2. The word was not deſigned 
alone to conduct us, but God has given the ſpirit with the word, 
who teaches us in and by it, as he ſees meet. 3. Ihe word is 
deſigned to be a rule to all ages, and therefore it was not meet or 
neceſſary, that what concerns perſons in one age ſhould be equally 
expoſed in its meaning unto other perſons, who lived in a different 
time, It is ſufficient, that in every age, what concerns that time, 
lie ſo open, that in the uſe of the means of God's appointment, they 
may reach that wherein they are concerned. 4. The word was de- 
ſigned for perſons of different ſtations, capacities and caſes, who 
ought to reſt ſatisfied in the obvious diſcoveries of what concerns 
them, in their own particular circumſtances, and is required to be 
believed and obeyed more particularly in a way of duty, of them, 
though they cannot ſee ſo clearly what belongs to others in different 
circumſtances. 5. God has not ſyſtematically and ſeparately diſ- 
courſed all particular cafes under diſtinct heads, but to leave room 
for the conduct of the ſpirit for exciting the diligence of chriſtians 
to ſtudy the whole ſcriptures, and for other as obvious to in- 
finite wiſdom, he has digeſted them in a method, more congruous 
to theſe wiſe ends. 6. The Lord deſigning the exerciſe of the 
ſaich of his own, and to humble them, and to drive them to a de- 
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1 on hin; und to iſh the wicked, and give them who will 
ſtumble at the ways of Cod, ſomewhat to break their neck on, he 
has digeſted this ſo, as that there may be occaſions, though al- 
ways without fault on God's part, for all thoſe ends: « Wiſdom - 
« will be juſtified of her children,” ane ir Es 4 ** 
rables, . ſeeing they may not ſee. 
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Regeneration or jurtification has the precedency in erdur of nature, © 


\ } * * ; 
- 14 1 ; 1 
of wits N 1 . At 
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HE cakes is, whether juſtification, Which acid 

abſolution from guilt, Torgirenols of ſin, and gracious accep : 
ties of our perſons, doth, in order of nature, preceed the renova- 
tion of our natures by the ſpirit of Chriſt, the implantation of ſuper- 
natural habits of „a principle of life, or the new creature ? 
Or, on the other hand, are ele ſinners firſt renewed, regenerated 
and furniſhed with a N= of life, which being excited through 
the influence of the ſpirit of life, accepts of Chriſt in the offer of 
the goſpel, whereon ;oftification follows in the "as inſtant of Ons 
yet as OIL: in order of nature? 


1 , ; „„ 55 #s » | 
| | Difficulties ated on either hand. 


F regeneration is ſaid to preceed juſtification, then the enſuing 
difficulties offer. 

1. How is it confiſtent with the wiſdom and righteouſneſs of 
God, to impart his image to a Gnner, yet under the curſe ? This 
reſpects God's act, and ſeems to fix an incongruity on him. 

2. How can it be conceived that a ſoul yet under wrath and the 


eurſe, is dignified with the image of God ? This ſeems to be in- 
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conſiſtent, if we look at the things themſelves, and that order, which 
their nature leads to. 

3. Does not this make the object of juſtification to be a holy re- 
newed ſaint, and not an ungodly finner, according to Rom. 4. 5. 

4. How can the ſoul be partaker of ſpiritual life, before its union 
with Chriſt, the fountain of life? Union is by faith, by which we 
come to Chriſt for life: but this renders it needleſs, becauſe we 
have life before union. © 5 1 

„ Does not this make the collation of the ſpirit antecedent to 
union and faith? And yet by faith we receive the ſpirit, Cal. 


* 


* 14. * 
l 6. Does not this ſuppoſe the heart to be puriſied before faith; 
while yet it is purified by faith ? Ar 15.9, _ 8 
J. 1s not the new creature begot by the „ immortal feed of the 
« word ?” Now, can the word operate any other way than by the. 
interveniency of faith „ "2 af | 
If, on the other hand, juſtification is ſaid to preceed, the dif- 
ficultics are many, which I need not ſtand to repeat at length; 
only, 
4 How will this accord with the doctrine of the reformed 
churches and divines, that harmoniouſly teach the contrary ? And 
how does it agree with our confelion and catechiſms, which we ſign 
and aſſent to b particularly, where they treat of effeftual calling. 
. How tarl we Contive the acts of Ie, while there Js no abiding 
prlnelpte whebee they deal proceed ? The acts bf en widhous 
,, 12 4515 bn 07 Snohrae moo © OP 
3. How can we underſtand an untenewed foul to he the Cubs 
1 of this ppbleſt a& of falth that Unites to Chriſt, and by which 
de are jullified ? I ſpeak of it bbjeRtively, and inteteſted in him 
4. Whereas there are many actings in all the faculties implied ir 
juſtifying falth, it may be ehqulred, how can it be underſtood that 


the whole foul in all its powers, ſhould thus, befote It is renewed, 


ly and uniformly go out toward the Lord, aſſenting 
to the record concerning him, chooſing, approving and reſting in 
him ? | 

5. Can the beſt of fruit be produced without a root? Theſe and 
many ſuch difficulties, commonly enough known and alledged, 
,might be inſiſted on: but I think it needleſs. Theſe may ſerve for 
s taſte,” © | EY i vir Cob va 
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ſcbeme of principles exhibited for the vindication of the commonly re- 
ceived opinion, viz. That though they are agreed on all hands, ta be 
at one and the tame time; yet regeneration in order of nature pre- 
ccedi juiti ſication. ; 


2 


Prop. 1. I. DESIGN being laid in the decree of God to ſave 
elect ſinners, to the praiſe of grace, by Jeſus Chriſt z 
they were in the covenant'of redemption, given to the ſon. 'The 
law of works, by an act of ſovereignty was relaxed, not as to its 
obligation ſimply, but in ſo far as it reſpected man himſelf, as the 
ſubject of the obligation to doing or ſuffering z3 nor was the law 
ſimply relaxed as it obliged man, even elect fianers to do or obey; 
but in ſo far as it obliged them to obey, in order to exemption from 
the curſe, and a title to life, And he, to whom ele& ſinners were” 
thus given, by the deſignation of the father and his own conſent, 
was ſubſtituted in the room of elect ſinners, and thereby came 
under an obligation in their ſtead, to anſwer the demands of the 
law as to what it required of them, in order to avoid its curſe, and 
entitle to the promiſed bleſſings ; or ſhortly, he became obliged to 
fulfil its demands, as it was a covenant in their ſtead, Moreover” 
he undertook as mediator, by the price of his blood to purchaſe 
compleat redemption for them, and all things belonging neceſſarily 
to it, | 
Coral, My deſign requires not a nice ſtating of the foregoing 
truths generally owned amongſt the orthodox; only I obſerve that 
from all this, the purpoſe of the father, his giving ele& ſinners to 
Chriſt, his ſubſtitution of him in their room, and theſon's acceptationz 
ſome relation betwixt him and them doth reſult, which may as htly 
be deſigned by the name of an union, as any word or name I know 
to aſſign. It is granted that this is not that complete myſtical union“, 
4 we are actually grafted into him as branches into the tree, 
whether it ſhall be called a legal or federal, fundamental or foun- 
tain union, as our divines different! term it, I am not concerned. 
Yet certain it is that ſuch a relation there is, and that it is the foun« 
tain of all ſubſequent advantages to the elect. 7 
II. This relaxation of the law as to the original ſubject of its 
obligation, in ſo far as it was the condition of the covenant of 


Y 
* Rutter. on the Covenant, pag. 211 W. Difſer, Iren. P. 71. Owen Viad. and 
| | - Append, Pag. 4%, 
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works, ſubſtitution of Chriſt and his voluntary ſubjection to that 
obligation, &c. being all, in the purpoſe of God, and tranſactions 
of the father and ſon, in the covenant of redemption, expreſly and 
directly deſigned for them who were given of the father, it follows 
plainly, that immediately upon Chriſt's yielding of ſatisfaction de- 
manded, paying the price, or his engagement (tor that is equivalent 
where the undertaker could not, nor would fail) there did refult a 
right for them to freedom from the curſe, and to all the benefits of 
his purchaſe. This right is not what the lawyers call Ju, in Re, but 
Jus ad Rem. It is more T. ee there is a right for them, 
than that they have a right; ſince they know not of it; it is not action- 
able by them, nor is it actually veſted in their * Let with 
God it is righteous, that they for whom juſtice is ſatisfied, a price 
paid, redemption is purchaſed, & c. ſhould at the time and in the 
order agreed on, be put in actual poſſeſſion of thoſe privileges “. 
The uſe of this will appear in due time. i | h 
I) e foundation of this aſſertion lies in this plain ſcripture truth. 
viz. That though the ultimate deſign of all is the glory of the ado- 
rable 1 1 yet the : principal, ſubordinate, proper, and im- 
mediate deſign of father and ſon in the undertaking, exhibition of 
Chriſt in the fleſh, his obedience and death, under all confiderations 
of it, as a ſatisfaction, atonement, price and ranſom, was not to 
obtain liberty for the father, withont injury to his juſtice, to beſtow ; 
or a right to the ſon to redemption and the benefits of it, that he 
might beſtow them on whom, and on what terms he ſaw meet: 
but the ſalvation of ſinners, and the redemption of perſons. The 
whole not only includes a remote reſpect to finners : but the ſalra- 
tion of perſons being defigned, the defignation of Chriſt to the work 
of redemption, &c. his whole mediatory office and his undertakin 
and execution of it primarily aimed at the ſalvation of ſinners. Ie 
was not the impetration of the effects abſolutely, but the ſalvation 
of loſt Gnners 1 them that was primarily in vice. This is plain 
from this, that the whole of the mediation of Chriſt was purſuant 
to the purpoſe of God, with reſpect to the ſalvation of ſinners, 
The ſcripture ſpeaks not of the abſolute procurement of theſe- 
things ; but it conftantly includes a direct reſpect to ſinners, to their 
perſonal advantage. e father ſent, the ſon came to , ſave them 
« that were loſt,” our fins were laid on him. He « was made a 
« curſe for us, that we might be made the righteouſneſs of God 
« in him.” He was made „ lord of the dead and the living 3” 
or, which is the ſame, „ had power given him over all fleſh, that 
« he might give eternal life” to as many as were given him of the 
father. In a word, they, who ever they were, for whom Chrift 


„ See Dr. Owen us to this, againſt, Baxter in bis death of Chriſt, pag. 68. and 
Pony 5 Viadie. Evan. Append. p. 30. 3 
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died, of which we diſpute not now, being in the deſign, and all be- 
ing for them, with a direct and immediate reſpect to their advan- 
tage, a right there, muſt reſult for them. This is oppoſed by uni- 
verſaliſts, becauſe it undermines the foundation of their whole fa- 
brick, viz. That the effect wherein the death of Chriſt, as a ſatis- 
faction, ranſom or price, did terminate, was the procurement of 
the things, or impetration of them, and not the advantage of perſons 
by the application of them, But this muſt not make us forego 
what the whole tenor of the ſcripture uniformly 'bears witneſs to. 
be charge of Antinomianiſm will be anſwered by the next pro- 
tion. | | 
III. Pardon, abſolution from guilt and all thoſe ſaving bleſſings 
Chriſt purchaſed 1b termino, that is, It was agreed in the contract, 
whereby Chriſt was conſtituted ſurety and mediator, that thoſe bleſ- 
ſings ſhould be actually given out to each of them, for whom they 


Voere deſigned reſpective, in their ſeveral generations, in the ſeaſon - 


and order pre fixt by God, to the praiſe of glorious grace. 

Cor. Hence we ſee that the ele& can lay no claim to any thing, 
on account of Chriſt's ſatisfaction or purchaſe, but at the time, and 
in the order agreed on, and therefore, till then, in themſelves, they 
are in no better caſe than others, | ; 7 

Cor. Hence alſo we learn the true reaſon of this, that they, for 
whom ſatisfaction is made, a ranſom paid, &c. Do yet continue 
under the curſe or wrath of God, as well as others : It is not becauſe 

Chriſt paid not the idem, the ſame in ſpecie or kind, that was due 
from finners, as Baxter fondly ſuppoſes z but the true reaſon is, that 
all theſe privileges, being contrived and provided by a concert be- 
twixt the father and ſon, without the finner's knowledge, or any 
contribution of counſel, performance, or conſent, it did belong to 
them who had brought about all this, by the beſt of rights, to give 
out, at what time or in what order they pleased, the good things de- 
ſigned, which was accordingly fixt in the covenant of redemption, 
all being adjuſted as to order and time. 1 
IV. Chriſt Jeſus the mediator, immediately upon the perform- 
ance of what was demanded of him, was fully diſcharged, in ſofar 
as he ſtood himſelf obliged, and to him, as truſtee appointed by the 
father, and head of thoſe given to him, for whom he gave his life a 
ranſom ; the management of that right purchaſed for them by his 
blood, and confirmed alſo thereby to them, and which, till the time 
of their actual inveſtiture, is lodged in the hand of the righteouſneſs 
and faithulneſs of God ; the management of this right, I ſay, for their 
behoof, was wholly committed tohim, and acceſs allowed him at the 
reſpective terms agreed on, to ſue it out, claim and demand the out» 
giving of the privileges, and the inveſting ofthe perſons with the ac- 
tual right to them, in the order agreed on, and in due ſeaſon, to make 
the claim,crave this at the hand of the righteouſneſs and faithfulneſs 
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of God; is the deſign of his interceſſion or appearing in the holieſt 


with his own blood, which is the ground of his claim. This truſt. 


and province he faithfully. manages. The faithful advocate never 
fails, in due ſcaſon, to put in his claim. 


Cor, This diſcharge of our debt to our ſurety, though it is not our 


pen properly and ſtrictly ſo called; yet our divipes, Charnock, 
Vithus, &. do not unfitly term it our fundamental or general juſ- 
tißcation: Becauſe it was for us he ſuffered and paid the ranſom, 
and offered this oblation, The right and privileges purchaſcd and 
confirmed by his death was for us. And the proviſion made for the 
conveyance of this right and privileges reſpects us, and the convey» 
ance of right and poſſeſſion is hereby abſolutely ſecured, though 
mean while, in ourielves, we are as before, till the term agreed on 
come. 

V. When the term prefixed, for the actual outgiving of privileges, 
draws on, it is ſo ordered, that the clect ſoul is ſummoned, at the 
inſtance of the juſtice and law of God, for his violation of the law. 
The charge is inforced on his conſcience; God, in the word's diſ- 
coveries of him, through the fpirit's influence, joining with the 
word, is liſted as judge. His preſence, majeſty, juſtice and holineſs 
are realized to the ſinner, and he ſtands now in this lower court, at 
God's tribunal erected there. He is beat from denials, pleas, æx- 
tenuations, ſhifts or evaſions, that he can deviſe: Whereon he 
ſtands at this lower tribunal before God, ſelf-convited, and with 
his mouth —— ä | 

VI. If any ſentence ſhould paſs, while matters ſtand thus, it muſt 
| unavoidably be a ſentence of condemnation. The charge is proved, 
the libel is relevant, all pleas made are repelled juſtly, nay, paſt from 
by the pannel. But the term being now come, the faithful advocate, 

at will loſe none of his, ſteps in, appears in the higher houſe, 
where he is entered with his own blood, and puts in his claim, on 
©  bebalf of the criminal arraigned before God's tribunal below, to this 
purpoſe, though not in ſuch words, if in words at all I enquire not. 
% This poor criminal was thine by creation, thy priſoner by his re- 
« bellion : But thou gaveſt him to me. I bore the curſe of the law, 
« due to his ſins, for him, behold my wounds | I purchased all ſaving 
« bleſſings, lo there is my blood ! the price of redemption. The 
# term is come. I crave therefore that in conſideration of what I 
% have done and ſuffered, he be acquit, purchaſed grace given out 
« to enable him to put in his claim at the bar, where he now ſtands 


1 cepted and entered to orderly poſſeſſion of all purchased privileges.” 
Chriſi's appearance in the holieſt for us muſt be allowed to import no 
leſs by any, who own the orthodox doctrine, as to Chriſt's oblation 
and interceſſion and their mutual relation. | 


* 


1 perſonally convicted: And finally, that thereon he be abſolved, ac- 


% : 
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Cor. Chriſt's interceſſion; though it is repreſented as a prayer 
yet is not ſtrictly ſo ; but in as far as concerns himſelf, it is a claim 
of right, though as other legal claims, out of a regard to the majeſt 

of the judge, it is managed in form of a prayer, or what is as, 9%; 
ent thereto; or rather it is repreſented in condeſcenſon to dur capa- 


1 


city, aſter this manner: The way of tranſacting things in heaven, 


betwixt the glorious judge and advocate being above our teach. 
VII. This plea being made above, on behalf of the ſinner convicted 
at God's tribunal below is admitted, and the admiſſion oſ it, in what 
manner ſoec ver it is done, imports. 1. A reckoning of Chriſt to the 
criminal, or an acknowledgement that his undertaking reſpected this 
ſinner, now purfued by the law of God, before God's tribunal on 
earth. 2. An acknowledgement of the dueneſs, or to {peak more 
properly, an acknowledgement that abſolution is of right due on ac- 


count of ſatisfation made, and all other privilegęs on account of the 


price paid. 3. In conſideration of the one and the other, order ia, 
as it were, given out (I ſpeak after our manner of conceiving and ex» 
preſſing what is above our reach) for the actual putting the funer in 
poſſeſſion of theſe advantages reſpeGtively. oo 4 
This is what Dr. Owen calls abſolution in heaven, before beliey- 
| ing. And it is, as it were, a ſecond, ſtep, moment, inſtant, or as 
thus ſpeaks, Articulus of the ſinner's juſtification. But this being 
of great moment, -for clearing the difficulties above mentioned, we 
muſt illuſtrate aud confirm it. Obſerve. | 


1. Though this, in order of nature, preceeds any grace in the ſin- 


ner; yet this regeneration, believing and juſtification. are all at one 
and the ſame inſtant of time. Tt | | 

2. However in our way of expreſſing the deep things of God, and 
for our more eaſy conception, we are obliged to think and ſpeak of 
each of theſe as diſtin as; yet we pretend not to determine the 
manner how theſe things are done, and ſuch a plea is made, it is ad- 
mitted, and its admiſſion imports what we have mentioned. 

3. This is no new nor ſingular opinion. Many of our old diy- 
ines have gone further in their expreſſions; But what we have plead- 


{ 


ed for, is no more than the native conſequence of agreed truths- 


before laid down. Dr. Owen *, who was remote enough from no- 


velties, aſſerts this at length, and defends it againſt Baxter, in his 


_ diſcourſe of the death of Chriſt, and appendix to Vindicie Evange» 
lice T. And Witſius in bis Diſertationes Irenice pleads for it. 

4. Beſides the confirmation given to it, by the foregoing propo · 
fitions, unavoidably leading to this, we may add, that 1. This is the 
order the ſcripture directs us to, Rem. 8. 32. Chriſt is firſt delivered 


for us, then given to us, then with him all other things. 2. The 


| dy ond of Chriſ ps f + Vind. Evan. App. Wits. 
3Þ, 110 p. 


1 


oo 
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giving out of the firſt grace, viz. Faith, in ſcripture is declared to be 
The ſaints are ſaid to obtain 


an act of righteouſneſs, 2. Pet. 3. 3.0 | 
faith through the righteouſneſs of „But this it can no other- 
wiſe be, but in conſideration of the right obtained by Chriſt, and as 
it proceeds upon an antecedent admiſſion of that on their behalf, 
which is all that is intended. Again 3. It is expreſly aſſerted, that 
« it is given us on the behalf of Chriſt to believe,” Phil. 1. 29. or 
for his ſake. Now this imports, that God in giving it, has a regard 
to what Chriſt has done for them and that he thereon gives it out, 
as what' is of right due, on conſideration of that. And this is all 
that is intended. 4. How comes the grace of faith, for example, 
to be given to Peter, and not to Judas, for Chriſt's ſake ? Is it not 
that God looks upon Chriſt, as ſtanding under another relation to 
Peter than to-Judas? And what is this, but to reckon him to the one 
and not to the other? Dr. Owen adds, that perhaps this may be 
What is intended by the „ juſtification of the ungodly,” Rom. 4. 5. 
But as he is not peremptory, ſo neither ſhall I be. 

5. Yet I ſay, this is not juſtification of the ſinner, though it is 2 
ſtep to it and iſſues in it, And that 1. Becauſe it is not, at leaſt, 
rdinarily, fo called in ſcripture. 2. This is a ſentence paſt, it is 
true, by God, but not in that court where the ſinner ſtands perſon. 
ally arraigned. 3. This act terminates not on the ſinner. In it- 
ſelf it goes no further than, as it were, to ſpeak after our manner, a 
warrant for the outgiving of grace, to put the ſinner in caſe to make 
his plea, where he now ſtands convicted. The ſinner is as before, 
till this is executed, which is at the very ſame inſtant. Iconfeſs, 

Cor. This reckoning of Chriſt to us, makes, as it were, a ſecond 
ſtep or advance toward that complete union deſigned. 

II. This act being paſt in his favours, who now trembles at the 
bar, knowing nothing of it, is inſtantly executed. The ſpirit of 
Chriſt takes poſſeſſion, creates a principle of in the ſoul ; and in 
the wiſe and exact providence of God, Chriſt in the promiſe is held 
forth as the ordinance of God for the ſalvation of ſinners, and par- 
ticularly as the propitiation : The poor ſinner himſelf, through the 
enlightening, enlivening and quickening influence of the ſame ſpirit, 
in that very inſtant, cloſes with and accepts of Chriſt as his righ- 
teouſneſs. _ 
IX. Hereon immediately God the judge acquits the impanneled 
ſinner, ſiſted before him perſonally, and receives him into fayour, 
only on account of Chriſt and his righteouſneſs imputed to him. The 
nature of which is properly called juſtification, We need not en- 
quire into it, being commonly diſcourſed of. 

X. This juſtification, properly ſo called, differs vaſtiy from that ab- 
ſolution in heaven formerly mentioned. For, 
1. The former act did not reach the ſinner himſelf: But now the 
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finner is perſonally acquitted by an at of God, terminated in the 
ſinner's conſcience. For, abated! . 
2̃. In this ſentence, the plea of juſtice and law againſt the finner 

managed in his conſcience is declared void, and let fall for ever ; ſo 

that none ever can again, by warrant from God, inſiſt againſt the 
juſtified ſinner, upon that charge, to the diſturbance of his peace, or 
his condemnation. I deny not that a litigious accuſer of the bre- 
thren, and with him his informed conſcience, may abuſe this, to give 
the poor creature trouble, But, | | 

3. In this ſentence, and by it, there is a claimable defence, that 
juſtly may, and inſtantly ſhould be taken hold of, and pleaded for 
the relief of the conſcience, againſt all diſturbances of this nature. 
And this with the former clears what is meaned by terminated in 
conſcience. | | 

4. The ſinner by this has immediate acceſs to peace with God 
and his favour; though ſometimes he cannot at firſt recover ſo ſoon 
= ofthe fright his former condition caſts him in, as immediately to - 
uſe it. | 

5. This act, as any one may ſcey is an act paſt here on earth, 
though by God, immediately and directly reſpecting the ſinner him- 
ſelf ſiſted before God, as above; whereas all former acts reached not 
himſelf perſonally, but did terminate on Chriſt our head and advo- 
cate, for the behoof of ſinners, 1 24 

XI. By the foregoing propoſitions it appears, that though the com- 
plete myſtical union, betwixt Chriſt and ele& ſinners, is not before 
faith; yet there are ſeveral ſorts of unions before it, and each of 
them attended with its own ſpecial uſe and influence, Nor is there 
any danger of Antinomianiſm here. 'The moſt zealous oppoſers of 
Anrinomians grant all that I advance. Dr. Williams in particular, 
aſſerts all that I deſign moſt expreſly ; and our divines ſay the 
ſame, | 

1. Chriſt and they are one in the decree : Wes. on infers no- 
thing, ſays WitGus, but that in time they be actually 
« united +.” ; 

2. They are one federally, or as others expreſs it, legally, by vir- 
tue of the covenant of redemption, wherein Chriſt is conſtituted 
head of the elect, and ſurety ſubſtitute in their ſtead z which yet in- 
fers no preſent alteration in their (tate, but leaves them as before, 
until, in the order agreed on in that tranſaction, they are brought 
out of it. 

3. They are one in nature. Chriſt taking part with the children 
herein, that he might redeem them, being our near kinſman,” 

4. They are one really, though upon their part only paſſively, 
when the ſpirit of Chriſt in his name, takes poſſeſſion of, and unites 


8 Goſpel Truth ſtated. cap. 11. p-9% f Wits, Diſſert, Iren. cap. 6, part, 1, 5, 3. 
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them to Chriſt, There are two bonds of union ; the ſpirit on the 
part of Chriſt, and faith on ours. Union muſt begin on his part ; 
and his taking hold on us is rhe cauſe of our taking hold of him, and 
ſo muſt be in order of nature, before. Theſe things are not conteſt» 
ed ; and yet are of chief uſe in the buſineſs in hand. ö 
NII. It is likewiſe apparent from what has been diſcourſed, that 
2 N diſcharge advances by ſteps; ſome of -which do preceed 
1. There is that fundamental or general juſtification, as Charnock 
and Witfus call it, when Chriſt was diſcharged “. This is in time 
antecedent to juſtification, 
2. There is that abſolution in heaven, which we have cleared and 

confirmed above. This is not in time, but in order of nature only, 
A re is juſtification ſtrictly and properly ſo called, which im- 
mediately follows faith. , 7 3 


* N ö 
? IV. 
, 


The- principles more largely laid down, explained and confirmed abovr, 


more briefly ſummed up, and offered in a joint view, that their influence 


into the reſolution of the above-mentioned difficulties may more clearly 
appear 0 | * 4 


| ſubſtituted, and did ſubſtitute himſelf head, ſurety, and 
mediator, for thoſe given to him of the father, obliging thereby 
himſelf to make ſatisfaction to juſtice in their ſtead, and purchaſe, 
complete redemption for them, by his bearing the curſe for them to 
purchaſe to them all ſaving bleſſings, : 
II. Immediately upon his performance or engagement _—_—_ 
to performance, a right for thoſe, given to him, to all theſe bleſſings, 
did reſult, that is, it became righteous with God to give, under the 
reſtriction juſt now to be mentioned, a right to and poſſeſſion of all 
thoſe things procured for them, by the fatisfaftion, oblation and 
price of redemption above-meationed, 
III. All theſe things were purehaſed ſub termino, that is, to be ac- 
tually given out to the perſons concerned, at a time, and in an order 


Prop x. Q JESUS, in the covenant of redemption, was 


on, betwixt father and ſon, who were the contrivers and ma- 


| nagers of this whole matter; 
" Wits, ab. ſub. cap. 10, 5. 2, 3, 4. 
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IV. Immediately upon performance of what he obliged himſelf to, 
Chriſt was diſcharged as to his own obligation, and actually inſtated 
ia the poſſeſſion of what was promiſed himſelf, The right purchaſed 
for ſinners, being lodged ſafely in the hand of the righteouſneſs and 
faithfulneſs of God, action was allowed him, as their head and truf- 
tee, for their actual inveſtiture- with right to the poſſeſſion of all in 
the time and order agreed on. 4 4 % 0 

V. When this term approaches, the ſinner on earth, by a ſum- 
mons at the inſtance of injured juſtice, is ſiſted before the tribunal 
of God here below, where God is preſented to him, in his majeſt 
and holineſs, as judge, by the word and ſpirit; and here, before God, 
he is charged, convicted, and his mouth ſtopped. -. 

VI. The Lord Jeſus. Chriſt, the. vigilant and faithful adyacate, 
knowing fully the poor finner's caſe, viz, That “ he is now; on 
« earth arraigned before God's tribunal, and duly convicted there, 
« and that he cannot orderly be diſcharged, but upon a plea, where- 
“in he is really and act ually intereſted, and his — — 
« faxe the judge in that court, where now he ſtands perſonally Git 
& ed,” The blefſed adyocate knowing, I ſay; this to be the caſe; and 
that term being now come, he moves his action in the holieft, in 
the court, before the ſame judge, on behalf of the ſinner; where he 
is entered with bis on blood, E igt 200 $119 8 Dow 

VII. This on is admitted, his plea ſuſtained, and ſentence: paſs - 
ſes thereon, which iſſues not firſt or immediately in-the-finner's- difs 
charge, but only in what is preparatory thereto, via. The preſent 
out giving of what is neceſſary-to inſtate the ſinner, in en actual and 
actionahle plea, and enable him ta put in an orderly claim for a dif 
charge, where he is now arraigned,-that is, the ſending of the ſpirit 
to work regeneration, and thereby enable him to accepł Chriſt 

ly offered in the goſpel, by faith: By which being united to Chriſt, 
his righteouſneſs becomes pleadable and is preſented. The ſuſtains 
ing of Chriſt's action in the higher court, is that which we call 
| «va in heaven, which has been explained and confirmed 
abov | 34 om gr dude ni iis d nem 

| Vii. Sr: action being. ſuſtained in the higher court, thought 
it does not of itſelf liberate the ſinner immediately ; get the-advan« 
tage of this ſentence in Chriſt's favour, for the finner's heheof id 
that, 1. The curſe of the law cannot be alledged agaiaſt che outs 
Frist and actual collation of the ſpirit of grace, or faith in partiqu« 
; thig being inſtructed, that Chriſt has born it for the pannel. 


2. Theſe things being demanded, and à price payed for them, they 
inſtantly ate ordered for the finger; as what cannot of right be de« 
nied, in conſideration of the plea now made in due time. 3. Im- 
mediately hereon, the holy ſpixit in Chriſt's name executes this, 
takes {ſGon, enables to believe, and makes the poor ſinner believe, 
working faith in principle and 2 and by this myſtical union begun 

. - 
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the ſpirit's entrance, is now completed by faith's clofing with 

iſt, and making him its ple. | 
IX. Immediately hereon, God juſtifies the ſinner, by an act ter- 
minating on his conſcience, or on him perſonally conſidered, freeing 
him from all righteous purſuit, upon the charge now alledged, 
conſtituting him free, and accepting him into favour, allowing 
bim to plead this acquittance againſt all accuſations, Rom. 8. 33. 34- 


| V, 


3 


Application of the oing principles, for removing of the ts; 
; . of Ban and other things ſugkefled to the ſame purpoſe. 


* 


T'F the ſatis faction of the mind in a full clearing of the difficulties 
had not been aimed at, ſhort anſwers without ſuch a proceſs, 
ht have ſerved moſt of them : But the way being now prepared, 
we ſhall directly anſwer them. 2 
05%. I. How is it conſiſtent with the wifdom and righteoufneſs of 
God to give out his ſpirit, ſtamp his image on a ſinner yet under the 
curſe'? for it is manifeſt, that in the fight of God, the ſinner is (till 
to be conſiderd as ſuch, until he be juſtified. | 8 
Anſwer 1. Thoſe of the oppoſite opinion, at leaſt, ſuch of them as 
we have principallyin view, are burdened with the ſame difficulties. 
The act of juſtifying faith, being an effect of ſpecial grace, wrought 
in the ſoul of a ſinner, antecedently in ordine conſiderationi or na- 
tare to juſtification, the ſame diſſicult ymay be moved about the one 
3s the other. How comes God to ſend his ſpirit to work faith in 
a inner, yet under the curſe ? as 220 
2. Admitting what has been ſaid above, as to the claim put in 
the bleſſed interceſſor, and God's admittance of it, there is no dif- 
ficulty at all in the buſineſs to conceive, that God granting himſelf 
ſatisſied, as to the criminal's ſing, admitting a price of redemption 
paid for all ſaving bleſſings, in conſideration of that ſatisfaction 
and that price, made and payed, and the benefit of it orderly claim- 
ed, in due ſeaſon, gives out what is at preſent neceſſary, for inſtat- 
ing him in the actual right, to full and perſonal abſolution. God 
hereon giving out thoſe privileges, looks on the ſinner indeed, as 
yet under the curſe; but withall, as for whom that curſe was born, 
and to whom he is, by virtue of his tranſaction with Chriſt, who 
was made a curſe for him, obliged to collate what was purchaſed, 
in order to his perſonal or plenary difcharge. | 
0%. II. It is alledged, that this is contrary to that order, that 
the very nature of things directs to, that a finner yet under the 
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curſe, ſhould be ſtamped with the image of God, or that one dig- 
_ nified with this image ſhould be under the curſe? Firſt, wra 
would be removed, a right given, and then privileges. This order 
the nature of things directs to. | 
An. 1. There were ſome difficulties here, if matters ſtood ſo 
for ſome time: But both being at the ſame inſtant, it is ſcarce 
worth while to debate it. e n bins 
2. Allowing it abſurd to imagine, that one under the curſe ſim- 
ply, ſhould be dignified with the image of God; yet it is not fo, 
that a ſinner for whom ſatisfaction is made and admitted, as above, 
and this privilege purchaſed ſhould be thus dignified in order to- 
enable him to put in, at that very inſtant, a claim to a perſonal and 
plenary diſcharge. We | » + 
3. firſt reſult of Chriſt's death being the ſatis faction of juſtice, 
for our offences, according to our way of conceiving, the order of 
things is ſufficiently hereby ſecured, in as much as there is no 
bleſſing imparted, but upon ſatisfaction firſt made, and a price 
paid. As to the order of the inveſtiture of the perſons 32 
and poſſeſſing the perſons of the privileges, we muſt allow to 
be the beſt jud E. n | | 5 hp 
O4j. III. This makes the object of God's juſtifying act to be, 
not an ungodly ſinner, but a renewed ſaint, contrary to Rom. 4. 5. 
And conſequently the offer of remiſſion is to ſaints and not ſinners. 
NY much inſiſted on by ſome, we ſhall conſider it the more 
CY. | | SHARE 
Anſ. 1. It is obſervable in ſcripture, that no man is termed righte- 
ous or unrighteous, godly or ungodly, merely on account of habitu- 
al righteouſneſs, theſe denominations always reſpect acts. He that 
doth righteouſneſs is rightesus. Now the at the inſtant; of 
juſtification is one, all whoſe former actings have been ungodly, 
and who antecedently to his juſtification has not done any works of 
righteouſneſs. #1 1 
2. This expreſſion being here uſed with reſpect to juſtification, 
it muſt be taken in that ſenſe, that relates to the buſineſs in hand, 
and he is to he deemed ungodly, who has no godlineſs, that the 
judge can admit in judgment, as a ground of juſtification, - In the 
eye of the law he is ungodly, have what he will, and as to this buſi- 
neſs. Here then, and in a law-ſenſe he is ungodly, having no plea, 
but ſtanding convict, with his mouth ſtopped, | 
3. According. to the -aboye-mentioned ſcheme, he can have no 
eye to any thing in himſelf, as contributing to his juſtification, either 
habitual or actual. For, 1. Habitual grace is fot diſcernible in it» 
ſelf, but only in its actings. 2. There is no act of grace, previous, 
in any inſtant of time, to juſtifying faith. And- 3» At that very 
inſtant he is juſtified. Raney it is evident, that he can diſcern. 
| 2 2 | . 
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ns grace in himſet, till he is juſtified; and ſo can lay uo fiteſs on 

ay. N | 

| 4 It is hence evident; that faith is the outgoing of the ſoul of a 
ſinner convicted of his own ungodlineſs, that ſees nothing in 

mſelf, but fin and guilt; after Chriſt for righteouſneſs, and — 5 


fully ſatisſied, that if God enter into judgment with him, upon his 
own godlineſs, he has none at all, no acts of righteouſneſs, that can 
be admitted; much leſs a compleat righteouſneſs ; yea on the con- 
trary, he is all pale, ſin, and defilement, 

5. Nor can t jodge in juſtification, have regard to it. Were he 
to proceed upon habitual holineſs, this would not paſs according to 
the rule ; the renovation being but in part. And for acts, the finner 
has none. 80 if ſentence ſhould paſs upon him, with reſpect to 
this, the judge could not avoid to condemn him. He muſt legally 
find him ungodly, and as ſuch condemn him, WE 
6. 1 may add, when God is ſaid to juſtify the ungodly, this juſ- 
tifying is not reſtricted to one preciſe action. All agree, it takes 
in the imputation of Chriſt and his righteouſneſs, and not merely 
the act of acquittance thereon, which the ſound of the word ſeems 
to import. Take it in this latitude, as I ſee no reafon why we may 
not, and then the firſt inſtance of the imputation of Chriſt, as we have 
heard above is in order of nature, before either faith or regeneration, 
as we have cleared above: though formal imputation and juſtifica« 
tion is conſequent hereto. | 

7. From all this, it is evident, that this account leaves no room to 
miniſters to inſinuate to their people, that they muſt not adventure 
by faith to betake themſelves to Chrift's righteouſneſs, till they ſee 
- ſuch and ſuch qualifications in themſelves, regeneration, repentance 

or the like, which is the danger that the movers of this objection 
ſeem very — of; and to avoid which, ſome of them have 
uſed expreſſions obnoxious . enough to miſconſtruction. The miniſ- 
ter dealing with the convinced ſinner is not to bid him look in- 
ward, to foe whether he be regenerated, and truly repents z and if 
he finds not theſe, not to expect juſtification, or go to Chriſt 
for it. Such an enquiry, before juſtification, is yain and prepoſte- 
rous; and it is impoſſible ever to believe on thefe terms: but he is 
with the apoſtle, As 16. directly to preſs, „ believe on the Lord 
_ Jeſus Chriſt, And on the other hand, the ſinner, like the = 
ailor, without any ſuch previous enquiry for qualifications in him- 
felf, ſhould directly cling to Chriſt for righteouſneſs, as one altogether 
loſt in himſelf, and deftitute of any qualifications that can avail 
him. And yet all this is without prejudice to miniſters preſſing 
converfion, repentance and faith, at the ſame time, as ſcripture pre- 
cepts and examples require, and that without troubling themſelves 
e people, with the diſputes about the priority or poſteriority of 
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theſe, in order of nature, while it is agreed; are all at the 
ſame time . Hundreds have ſucceſsfully preached the goſpel, 
and many more received it, without ever concerning themſelves 
in theſe queſtions, . e FR 

Obj. IV. How can the ſoul be partaker of ſpiritual life before its 
union with Chriſt the fountain of life ? Unicn is by faith, by which 
we come to Chriſt for life : but the order afſerted renders this errand 
needleſs, becauſe we have life before union. 

Anſ. 1. We haye before cleared; that there are ſeveral kinds of 
union before compleat myſtical union. And as to this, orthodox 
divines the moſt zealous ſers of antinomianiſm not excepted, 
do agree. And each of theſe unions are attended with ſpecial ad» 
agg gs influenees with reſpect to the elect, 4 - 

2. To anſwer more cloſely, this paſſive union, as we called it above 
flowing from the ſpirit of Chriſt, its taking poſſeſſion and working a 
vital principle, muſty in order of nature, precede all acts of ours, 
Union muſt begin on his part. The fürſt uniting act belongs to 
the living principle. The ſpirit enters into the body and actuates 
it, and the body, by life derived from the ſpirit, cleaves again to 
the ſoul; Juſt ſo, Chriſt the head, by his ſpirit firſt actuates the 
dead ſinner, and he thus enlivened by this derived life, cleaves unto 


Chriſt again. 

3. It is hence evident, that it has no life, but upon Cheiſt's ace , 

nt, and what is derived from him. | 

4 It aQively receiyes no life, till by faith, it is ingraſted in him, 
and comes to him. . nA j 

5. Upon the finner's coming to Chriſt, he receives the life of juſti- 
fication, He that is abſolved, eſpecially when in himſelf he deſerved 
to die, receives his life, as he that is condemned lofes his. 

6. By faith we receive the life of ſanctiſication, and that in a to- 
fold ſenſe, 1. By our cloſing with Chriſt or coming to him, and the 
view that the ſoul then gets of him, the us jo of life formed in 
the ſoul, gets life, is quickened, enlivened, and graces are put into 
action. Till this view is got, all lies as it were dead. Alfo, 2. By 
the continued exerciſe of faith, the increaſes and daily ſupplies of 
qo conveyed for carrying on the life of ſanQtification, Thus 
t is betwixt the vine ſtock and ingrafted branch. The ſtock ſends 
up quickening influences to the graft ; the branch thus enlivened, firſt 
_ cleaves to the ſtock, and then the union being compleated, and all 
conveyances opened, life in abundance is ſent root, where- 
by 4 ends forth leaves, flowers, and fruit, each in their place and 

aſon. a | 
. The life of comfort is wholly by faith. And this is the life of 
life, There is no comfort but by faith. | 


* lai, 55+ J. Mark. 2,16, As 3. 14, Acts. 5. 30, 31, Acts 26.18, 
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8. Eternal life in right and poſſeſſion are by faith, And this is © 
ſufficient to remove this difficulty. * 

Obj. V. Does not this make the collation of the ſpirit antece- 
dent to faith? And yet it is by faith we receive the ſpirit, Gal. 


Anf. 1. The ſpirit is received paſſively or improperly in order to 

build us 9 55 meet habitation, lively temples, &c. and we being thus 

prepared, he is actively by faith received, as an inhabitant, to dwell 

in us, and act in us, as occaſion requires. | 

2. They who chuſe the other fide of the queſtion, muſt allow, 
that the ſpirit is given to work faith, and ſo fall under their own 
argument. | 

Obj. VI. Does not this teach, that the heart is purified before 
faith, contrary to A4 15. 9. that tells us the « heart is purified by 
« faith ? | 
Anſ. 1. Faith itſelf is, as Dr. Owen well obſerves, a 8 . 
part of the reſtored image of God, and ſo of our purity. the. 

- 1» +> gar may be applied to the other parts of the 
E ima 9. 5 y Z 

2. What the ſpirit of God begins in renovation is progreſſively 
carried on by the exerciſe of faith, drawing purifying virtue from 
Chriſt. And this is the intent of the text. 

Obj. VII. Is not the new creature begot by the immortal ſeed of 
the word? Or, are we not © born again of incorruptible ſeed by 
« the word of God, which liveth — abideth for ever, 1 Pet. 1. 
23 ? Now how can the word have any effect, without the inter- 
veniency of faith ? It does not profit, but as it is received by faith 
therefore faith muſt be antecedent to the new nature. | 

Anf. 1. Not to take any advantage from the additional clauſe, fix- 
ing the ſenſe of the word here mentioned, I aſk, fince faith comes by 
hearing the word of God, Rom. 10. and the word can have no influ- 
ence, but by faith, muſt not faith be before faith ? The argument 
is the ſame. | * | 

2. The plain intent of ſuch words, in both caſes mentioned, and 
the like, is, that while, in the goſpel diſpenſation, the word is ob- 
_—_— propoſed, and the mind converſant about it, the ſpirit of the 

„ uſing it as the inſtrument, mean or channel of his influences, 
works faith, begets or forms the new creature. 


* Dr, Owen of the Spirit, page. 290, 


AN 


E N U I 


INTO 


The nature of God's aft of Juſtification, 


T is generally agreed, amongſt Orthodox Divines, that the word 
Juſtification, as it relates to the acquitment of a ſinner, is to be 
underſtood in a forenſick or law ſenſe z and that, by it we are to 

underſtand, a juridical act, whereby, God, as judge, u the 
righteouſneſs of Chriſt, does acquit the ſinner, and accept him into 
favour. Now, whereas it is certain, that the ſinner is really fiſted 
at God's tribunal, and there accuſed by the law, conſcience and Sa- 
tan; and it is no leſs clear, that, upon his believing, he is acquitted, 
ſentence paſſes in his favour, and] he is juſtified by God ; it may 
hereon modeſtly be enquired, « how God gives out ſentence in the 
*« ſinner s favour ?” Theſe things are not viſibly tranſacted. Nor 
is the ſentence audibly pronounced by any particular form of words, 


in the hearing of the ſinner arraigned ; much leſs, in the hearing of 


by-ſtanders. The queſtion then is, „ what is that act of God? 
« Or how does he expreſs that act abſolvatory ? PL 
This queſtion is rarely, and but ſparingly touched at, by our di - 
vines ſo far, at leaſt, as I know. And therefore we conceive much _ 
modeſty and ſobriety is requiſite, in the determination; Yet, ſome | 
having delivered their opinion, on this head, I hope it will be no pre- 
ſumption to enquire a little into it, providing always, that there be no 
attempt, to be wiſe above what is written, which, a, ets we ſhall 
endeayour to guard againſt. 7 
I find there are different apprehenſions of this matter, among 
divines. | oy 
I. Some there are, who diſtinguiſh betwixt /entential and cungti- 
rutive juſtification. The finner, ſay they, — his be- 
lieving is 2 juſtified, Rom. 5. 19+ by the goſpel law. 
Again, he is ſententially juſtified, when the judge, at the day of 
judgement, paſſeth ſentence upon him, acquitting him, according to 
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the ſaid law. Thus Mr. Druman expreſly delivers himſelf, denying * 
flatly any act of God, as judge, acquitting any particular perſon in 
ime. He admits of no act of God, but that which is rectoral or 
legiſlative, in the conſtitution of the new law of Grace 9, - 

This opinion, howgyer dogmatically delivered, as clear and 
unqueſtionable, I muſt confeſs, does not ſatisfy me; for ſeveral 
reaſons. | 

1. The ſcripture repreſentation of the ſtate of the ſinner, at the 
time, when he 92 ſeems unavoidably to require the in 
ſition of ſome act of God, applicative of the law, rule or promiſe | 
(call it which you pleaſe, of this I diſpute not now) to the ſinner, 
pow perſonally attacked, convened before the judge, accuſed and 
convicted. How ſuch an one can be free, without the judges inter- 

ſal; on his behalf, I know not. Nor ſeems it very eafily intelligi- 

le. The ſinner's ov pleading of the conſtitution or law will not 
end the diſpute betwixt him and his accuſers, if the judge is Glent ; 
as it never does in the like caſes among men. | 
2. Juſtification is expreſly ſaid to be the act of Gad, Row. 8. 33. 
In like manner, we read of God's forgiving of fin now, or at a 2 
finite time, and not before ; which cannot eaſily be reconciled to 
this opinion. And I doubt, if the ſcripture, deſigning to ſet forth 
ſuch an aft of God, could uſe terms more ſignificant to. this pur- 
. This opinion ſeems entirely to deny ſent2atial juſtification, 
For, ag to that juſtification, which is commonly fo called, at the laſt 
day, it is a thing altogether different from that, which the ſcripture 
als of, under the name of juſtification before God. The judge, 
ſtate of the perſons, the ground and deſign of the procedure are 


altogether different +. 7 | 
4. The reformed churches, in their confeſſions, ſeem harmoniouſ- 
' ly agreed in this, 4 that juſtification is an act of God, applicatiye 
« of the goſpel, to the finner's actual relief, upon his believing, and 
« at the time of it $.” This, it is like, would not have much weight 
with the author, were he alive who makes no difficulty, not only to 
diſſent from the reformed church, but alſo is bold to charge them 
with talking not very intelligibly, if conſiſtently with themſelves. 
But however, this will have its weight with ſober ſpirits 
II. Others there are, who, beſides that juſtification conſtitu· 
ting the goſpel promiſe or law, whereby it is provided, that the be- 
liever ſhall be juſtified, are willing to admit of another act of God, 
at the time of believing, viz. An immanent act, that is, God ac- 


vits the believer in his own mind. So Mr. Ferguſon in his clegant 


diſcourſe upon juſtification ||, 
* Great p edit. 2. p. 107, 108, 193, + See Dr. Oven 


Great Raa . 


+ $24, 6. | See Hirmony of Conſeſi. 
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But neither can I ſay that this fully ſatisfies,, For, 2 
1. The immanent als of God are all eternal, nor are they diſtin *_ 
from God himfelf, as our divines generally agree: But this act of ; 
juſtification is at the tim of believing, and not before, and has an 50 
effect without him, it terminates on the ſinner, and makes a relate | 
| 


change. | 

2. An immanent act anſwers not the end of juſtification, nor 
comes it up to the ſcripture account of it, which makes it to termi- 
nate in conſcience, and free the ſinner from any juſt impeachment 
5 33 bom the grounds, whereon formerly he was implead- 
ed and purſued. | | . * 

III. Others there ate, who ſeeca to conceive, that this act of God's 
grace juſtifying a ſinner, conſiſts in or rather is, his powerful applica- 
tion or ſetting home the word of promiſe, immediately upon the 
finner's firſt believing on, or accepting of the Lord Jeſus. 

For confirming this, ſeveral things may be alledged, not without 
ſome countenance from the word, as, 1. This act of God is unqueſ- 
tionably an act of grace. 2. The word of promiſe is the channel or | 
means, whereby all the grace of the covenant of whatever ſort, is con- [1 


- 


veyed to us. 3 It is not the bare letter of the promiſe z but it is the 
promiſe, as uſed by the ſpirit of God, to whom the application of ſa- 
ving bleſſings belongs, that doth effectuate this conveyance, whether 
the grace or privilege be in its own. nature real, or a work of grage 
wrought in the ſoul of the firiner, or only relative, ſuch as acquit- 
ment, and the change thereby made unqueſtionably. is. The mean- 
bes plainly and ſhortly is this, the ſpirit of God, by the promiye of 
inherent grace, produces inherent and real effecta; ſuch as * ily 
poſitions, holy affections, &c. The ſame ſpirit, * the promiſes of 
relative grace, and the application of them to the foul, eſfectuates a 
relative change, or produces effects, which merely to contradiſſin- 
guiſh them from real-and inherent, I may call moral or relative, ſuch · 
as acquitment from condemnation, right to the favour of God, and 
8 of children. 4. It is agreed among: thoſe wha; are 
und, that at firſt believing, there is a clear diſcoyery of Chrilt Je- 
ſus, as held forth in the word, by the ſpirit of the Lord, whereby. the 
ſoul convinced of fin, is effectually determined to cloſe with him, as 
the only way of relief. And this a& of the ſoul is now generally 
thought to be the juſtifying act of faith. 5. It muſt alſo en 
ea, that at the ſame time or immediately upon the back of this, 
there follows ſome diſcovery of the ſecurity and ſafety of the ſoul's 
eternal concerns, in adherence to this way. That there is fome 
ſuch apprehenſion, is evident from this one thing. The moſt diſ- 
couraged ſoul, from the firſt moment of believing, at its worſt con - 4 
dition, cannot think of giving up with its intereſt in this way, | 


a 2 
ges as to this Kendal againſt Ooodwin part 3. cap. 4. Digrel, p. 138, &c. 
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upon any terms. This can never be accounted for otherwiſe than, by 
ſuppoſing, that amidſt all its ſhakings, there is ſome truſt, expecta - 
tion or hope of ſalvation in this way. 6, The ground of this hope, 
truſt, or expectation, certainly is the promiſe of God, cleared or ſet 
home by the ſpirit of God, at the ſoul's firſt cloſing with Chriſt. 
And this aft of God, ſetting home the promiſe to the believer, 
as a ground of truſt, and which alyags does in ſome ſort relieve, as 
was noted above, I take to be the juſtifying act of God. 

If I ſhould ſtop here, what has been ſaid would appear too dark 
and perplext, and would fail with many of giving a due under- 
ſtanding of the opinion ; much lefs would it be able to ſatisfy the 
mind as to the truth of it, or anſwer objections. I ſhall therefore 
endeavour to give a clear and dictinct account of what my thoughts 
are, which fall in for the main with this opinion, which has been 
but obſcurely propoſed, as being gathered from dark hints in writ- 
ing and converſation n 


we ger wh net ; |; # + 
General observations laid down for clearing the away to the zolution of 
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ſervations would be carefully taken notice of, 


; Piers to' a diſtinct conceiving of this matter, the enſuing ob- 
I. Faith in the Lord.. Jeſus has ſome ſpecial influence, be it of 
What Kind it will, into our juſtification. before God. 'The conſtant 
uſe of thoſe expreſſions, that we ate juſtified by or through faith, 
while the like expreſſions are not uſed, with reſpect to any 
other grace or duty in this matter, clearly evinge what is aſſerted *. 

II. The ſubjec of this juſtifying faith is a ſinner, cited to and 
ſiſted at the tribunal of God, convicted of guilt, deſtitute of any 
valid defence in himſelf, and who, in a Int has his mouth ſtop- 

ped before God. No other is capable immediately of this faith. 
III. „The object of this faith is the Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, 
«as the ordinance of God, in his work of mediation for the re- 
„ covery and ſalvation of loſt ſinners, and as, unto that end, pro- 
— in the promiſe of the goſpelf.“ He that would ſee this 
fall confirmed and explained may conſult the judicious Dr. Owen 
his Treatize of uti cation, Chap. 1, 2, 3. 

IV. The acts of faith, in reference to this object required of con- 
yinced ſinners, and comprized under the general name of believing 
in him, are ſeverals, 8 

iſt. There is an aſſent” unto the truths concerning Chriſt, his na- 


pr. Owen of juſtification, pag, 148, Ke. f Ibid. pag. 114, Kc. 
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ture, perſon and foffices, viz. That he is God manifeſted in the 
fleſh, that he is the on, whom God of his mercy to ſinners, 
made choice of, and ſent unto the world to recover them, that he 
is the only mediator between God and ſinners, © who is able to ſave 
« to the uttermoſt them that come to God through him, &c.“ The 
object of this aſſent is the © revelation of theſe truths in the word 
« of promiſe,” | 

2dly, There is the receiving act of faith, whereby we accept of, 
or receive Chriſt, John, 1. 12. As to which we are to obſerve diſ- 
tinctly three things: | | 

Firſt, This recciving of Chriſt not being capable of the natural or 
vulgar ſenſe of the word, as applied to things external, which are 
received by the hand, &c. it is obvious, it muſt be taken in a more 
— ſenſe, And being thus taken, it points at two things, or two 

85 | f | 

1. It ſuppoſes an act of the mind or judgment approving of 
Chriſt, as meet for the purpoſe, for which he is propoſed. 

2. It formally and directly imports the will's conſenting to, cloſing 
with, or being pleaſed with him as ſuch. The mind ſeeing in him 
all that is to be deſired, with reſpect to the caſe the ſinner is now in 
the will is pleaſed, cloſes with him, and is ſatisfied, that he is ſuch 
an one as the finner wants, | 

Secondly, If we conſider this approbation mare fully, as applied 
in practice, it takes in ſeveral things, as, 38 | 

1. Arenunciation of all other means 8 any uſefulneſs to 
the ſame end, and ſtanding in oppoſition to, or competition with 
Chriſt, as thus propoſed. | 

2. The ſoul's judging that Chriſt and he alone, is only, and in all 
reſpeCts, fitted and deſigned for that work, joined with a ſatisfaction 
of mind and well-pleaſedneſs with him as ſuch. 5 

3. An acquieſcence or reſt of mind in this conſent: ſo that the 
ſoul is come to a point, that it has no other way to look, and that if 
it has but him, it is ſafe®, | es 

Thirdly, It is to be obſerved, that the object of this act of appro- 
bation is properly the goodneſs, ſuitableneſs and excellency of 


Chriſt, as the means of recovery of loſt ſinners.” Now this muck 


for the ſecond act of faith. | | 

34ly. There is in faith, or there follows upon the foregoing acts 
another, viz, That which is commonly called the fiducial att, or 
truſt, that is, the ſoul, in expeCtation and confidence of relief by 
Chriſt, rolls itſelf upon him. And this may be conceived two ways; 
either, 1. More generally, that the ſoul ſeeing, as above, the vanity 


* This is that cleaviag to the Lord, which ſome call cruſt or adberence, and it re- 
ſpects the way, or is a fiducial confidence as to the ſafety of the way wherecn truſt; ex · 
pectativa, or fiducial conſidgace, as to the event, follows; and this is what we judge 


poſterior to juſti 
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of other ways, and the ſafety of this, dare build no expectation any 
where Ale, bat looks to this as the only door at which relief — 
come in. Or, 2, more particularly, for a confident truſt of its ſal- 
yation in e this way, that is, though Jeſus Chriſt. If the 
former only be intended, it differs not from that acquieſcence above- 
mentioned; if the latter, to wit, a confidence or truſt, that we ſhall 
be relieved ; whether it is more faint vr more vigorous, it is indeed, 
where the other two acts precede, a diſtin act of faith. 
As to this laſt act, I ſhall only obſerve one thing, which is, that 
the ground of it is the promiſe or the engagement of the faithfulneſs 
of Go , for the ſalvation of believers, and that as ſpecially applied 
by God to this ſinner, and the application diſcerned by him. This 
is of great moment to the clearing the point in hand, and ſhall be 
- afterwards further inſiſted on. | 
V. It isdiſputed, which of theſe three acts above-mentioned is the 
Jjuſfifying act of faith ; that is, the act whereon juſtification immedi- 
ately and neceſſarily enſues, and with reſpect to which we are in 
ſcripture ſaid to be juſtified by ſaith“. The papiſts generally, and 
ſome of our diyines, as Camero, particularly, place it only in aſſent. 
Of this I ſhall only ſay, it runs counter to the ſcripture accounts of 
this matter, if it is not ſo explained, as to make it really fall in 
with one or other of the opinions after-mentioned, But as to this, 
our divines againſt the papiſts may be conſulted. 
Others place it in the fiducial aft. And of theſe ſome in the 
fiducial act more 2 underſtood, as has been above noted: 
and ſo, in effect, differ but in words from them, who make the 
ſecond act that which juſtifies. Others, among whom were many 
of our firſt reformers, ſeem, at leaſt, to make the fiducial act, ſtrictly 
ſo called, to be the juſtifying act of faith, viz. A confidence, perſua- 
ſion or belief that our ſins are forgiven}. But as to this I hall only 
ſay, it is obvious this can be no man's duty to believe ſo, but upon 
1 N that he is antecedently juſtified by faith, , - ; 
'. Wherefore, others do place it in the ſecond act, which Dr. Owen 
deſcribes thus, It is the heart's approbation of the way of juſtifi- 
% cation. and falyation of — kly Jeſus Chriſt, propoſed in the 
« goſpel, as proceeding from the grace, wiſdom and love of God, 
e with its acquieſcency therein, as to its own condition.” This 
acquieſcency mentioned by the doctor, is not an acquieſcency as 
to its own intereſt, or a perſuaſion of its ſalvation in particular, 
but it is to be underſtood as above-explained. The confirmation and 
explanation of this may be found in the place above referred to, and 
the gs of our diyines, practical and polemical, who general - 
ly embrace this opinion, and with them Iagreet. 


= Wortes of Univer, Modem. PIg- 111. | + See Dr. Owen ubi ſupra. g-13 
Shepherd, ſcund Believer, P. 196, 197, K.. 4 Malitricht, P 53, 33. a 
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VI. Aſſoon then as the ſoul, by a diſcovery of Chriſt Jeſus, in 
the light of the Lord, conveyed to the ſoul in and by the goſpel, 
is brought to this approbation of him, juſtification or the act of 
God acquitting him, doth immediately enſue. And as to this act, 
the queſtion ig, wherein it conſiſts ? or, by what means is it expreſt ? 
How does God pronounce this ſentence ? And for clearing this 
queſtion upon the foregoing principles, we obſerve further; 

VII. That the fiducial act, or the truſt above-mentioned, in one 
degree or other, neceſſarily accompanies, at the ſame inſtant of time, 
and follows immediately upon the foregoing acts of faith; though, 
as Was above-obſerved, it is not the juſtifying act, but conſequent in 
order of nature thereto. I do not mean that the believing ſoul has, 
always, at firſt cloſing with Chriſt, ſuch a ſteady and full perſuaſion, 
that its fins are forgiven, that eventually it ſhall be ſaved, as that 
it dare boldly pronounce and ſpeak out ſo much to others, or even 
reſolutely afſert it within itſelf z nor do I, mean, that it has ſuch a 
clear view of its own graces, that it can reflect, and conclude con- 
fidently from the ſight of them, its election, juſtification and certain 
ſalvation ; to which two ſorts of perſuaſion, the one built upon a 
reflection on our own graces, under the influences of the ſpirit of 
grace, enabling us to diſcern them, and conclude from them our 
intereſt in Chriſt ; the other bottomed upon a word of promiſe, ſuch 
as that, “be of good chear, thy fins are forgiven thee,” powerful. 
ly ſet home by the ſpirit of God ; moſt part do reſtrict, how juſtly, 

enquire not now, the notion of aſſurance. But that which I 
mean, is, that the firſt ſaving manifeſtation of Chriſt to a convinced ' || 
ſinner, 2 by the law, conſcience and Satan, not only deter--— 
mines ſoul to cloſe with him, in the manner above-mentioned, 74 
but thereon alſo immediately follows ſuch an expectation, truſt and 
humble confidence, as engages the. ſoul ever after to follow the *_ 
Lord in a way of duty, without deſpairing as to the ſaving iſuez _ | 
yea, not 9. — ſecret hope, though this afterwards in times of 
temptation, is variouſly clouded, that in due time, it ſhall obtain a 
merciful ifſue®. This perſuaſion and bumble confidence is 2 
particular as to the ſinner himſelf and his own ſalvation, thoug 

through the humbling impreſſions he has of himſelf at the time, 
his own guilt, and the awe he bas of God upon his ſpirit, be ſears to 
8 it directly and particularly of himſelf. | 
For confirming of this, I ſhall only hint the few following things 
1. That which is ſet beſore the ſoul's eye at firſt believing vis. A 
diſcovery, in a ſupernatural light, of the glory of the grace, mercy, 
and love of God to ſinners in Chriſt Jeſus, eſpecially conſideri 
what the poor ſinner's circumſtances at preſent are, cannot 


3 


- 


 fibly be ſupposed to have a leſs effect. 2. When ever this diſcovery, 
Þ See Dr. Owen on Pfl. 130. 5. 286. -. 
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without which believing is impoſſible, is given or made to the ſoul, 
it is impoſſible but the ſoul muſt be ſome way relieved ; for this is 
the very defign of the diſcovery, Now this perſuaſion, as we have 
ſtated it, is the leaſt that can be fi ed in this matter. Without 
ſomething of this, the ſoul is, in z as it was before, 3. The 
experience and confeſſion of thoſe, who have diſtinctly obſerved 
what has paſt in their ſoul at this time, and inftances of the word 
confirm this. 4. When poor diſquieted believers, through the 
power of temptation and confuſion upon their minds, deny any ſuch 
perſuaſion or confidence, yet by its effects, it is evident to others, 
that at the time they have it. Doth not their reſolute adherenee to 
duty, in ſpight of all diſcouragements, and their refufing to quit 
their claim, or oN other ways ſuggeſted, plainly bewray ſome ſuch 
ſecret perſuaſion op add no more, our graveſt and moſt ex- 
perienced divines, their placing the eſſence of faith in aſſurance, 
ſeems to ſay, that they were generally perſuaded, at leaſt, that this 
was inſeparable from juſtification. And if they meaned no more, 
a deletion will upon the ſtricteſt trial, be found unexception- 
le, 2 . 
VIII. This humble perſuaſion, truſt, confidence or expectation, 
muſt be allowed in believers, to be an act of faith, and not a ground- 
leſs preſumption ; and if ſo, it muſt have fome ſolid foundation, 
IX. The nd of this fiducial act is certainly the word of pro- 
miſe, whereby God engages to pardon, and accept graciouſly ſin- 
ners in Chriſt Jeſus, This the ſcriptures many ways clear. In 
the goſpel call there is a revelation of Chrift to be afſented to; an 
offer or propoſal of him, as worthy of all acceptation, to be accept- 
ed ; a command _— and warranting this acceptance ; and 
finally,' a promiſe of mercy, or ſalvation to the accepter. This 
laſt is the ground of this fiducial truſt. Pal. 119. 74 130. 15. 

X. Yet the word of promiſe, abſolutely conſidered, is not of it- 
ſelf without the ſpecial application of it to the foul, able or ſufficient 
to draw forth this truſt. The promiſe muft come, not only in 
word, but in power and in the holy ghoſt. 1. Ther. 1. 5. „God 
% who commanded the light to ſhine out of darkneſs,” muſt ſhine 
into the ſoul, and give that evidence of the faithfulneſs of his own 
engagement, which only can prevail with the ſou] to lay ſtreſs 
u it. f 

XI. Hence it appears evident, that there is an act of God, mani- 
feſting his faithfulneſs in the promiſe, and m_ with power hold- 
ing forth, and applying his mercy promiſed for the relief of the ſin. 
ner, now looking to, and approving of the Lord Jeſus, as the only 
way of acceptance. | 

o prevent any miſtake about this, when I ſay, that God ap- 
plies, I do not mean, that God ſpeaks in way of. an abſolute pro- 
miſe or aſſertion, © thy ſing are forgiven thee,” whatever he may do 


, 


upon ſome. occaſions : But I intend, that at the very ſame moment, 


when the trembling convinced ſinner is, by a clear manifeſ- - 


tation of the mediator, prevailed on to give up with all other ways 
of relief, and, turn his eye toward him, as alone worthy of accepta- 
tion, and who only can be available to poor ſinners. in this caſe; 
there is, I ſay, at that very inſtant, though in order of nature con- 
ſequent, 1. A ſhining diſcovery of mercy, of which the finner had 
no, ſight before in. that way, 2. This mercy is particularly held 


forth to the poor ſinner for his relief; it is ſet in his eye as ſuitable - 


to his preſent caſe. 3. The promiſe and engagement of God is en- 
| forced upon the ſoul, thou ſhalt be ſaved, that is, ſaving mercy is 


** 


preſently tendered to the poor trembling ſinner. F 
Now, though the ſinner, not yet recovered out of the fright, 

which the diſcovery of his miſery immediately before caſt him into, 

dare not always prefently go into particular and applicative conclu- 


ſions; yet, this gracious intimation begets ſomewhat of a humble 


confidence, and breaks, for the time, at leaſt, the force of the oppreſ- 


ſing and confounding charge, he till then lay under. Bait 
| Now this act of God, above deſcribed, may, I conceive, be 
called, and juſtly thought to be, his juſtifying act, or act of arquit- 


ment, — | 1 47 $8 

To clear this a little, obſerve the enſuing particulars, - | 
1, The cloſe connection of theſe things, as to time, all being at 
the ſame inſtant, occaſions, unavoidably ſome difhculty, in the con- 


ception, obſervation and expreſſion of the ſeveral diſtinct acts, either 


of God, or of our own minds: and this difficulty is beightened by 
the fright the ſinner is in before the goſpel manifeſtation, and the 
ſurpriſingneſs of the manifeſtation. itſelf, Vet, 

2. It is clear, and agreed amongſt ſound divines; as for others, 
we concern not ourſelves now with them, that there are ſuch- diſ- 
tint actings of faith at firſt, that each of them has its proper ſoun- 


dation; and finally, that the ſaving manifeſtation of God's mercy ' 


in the promiſe, through Jeſus Chriſt, is that which gives ground 
for theſe ſeveral actings. | 


3. It is upon the grounds given, evident, that there is ſuch an act 
of God, holding forth mercy and favour, in and by the promiſe to 
the ſoul, while it is fixing its eye upon the Lord Jeſus in the w 


above-mentioned. I need not ſtand to confirm this further. There 


is not, nor can be m7 ground ſufſicient to produce or ſupport the 
truſt above-mentioned, if this is denied, 


4. That this is an act of acquitment, appears thus, 1. The ſin- 
ner now is at the tribunal of God, ready to link under the weight 
of a heavy charge, and beat from all his pleas. 2. The goſpel diſ- 
covery ſeaſonably, at that very inſtant, propoſing the Lord Jeſus to 
view, the ſoul's eye is turned wholly there. 3 While he looks here 
only for relief, God irradiates the ſoul with a ſweet manifeſtation of 


as | . 
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bis mercy, through Jeſus Chriſt to ſinners, in the 
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ſe. 4. This 
diſcovery made at this inſtant to the finner, whoſe cauſe is now de- 
pending and who is, as it were empanneled, imports no leſs, than an 


{intimation of the judge's mind as to the caſe depending, an acquit- 


ment from the charge, in oppoſition unto condemnation, ora diſcovery 
and application of wrath and the curſe to the ſinner's conſcience, 
which, in their circumſtances, would quite overwhelm. 5. This 
act is ſufficient to all the ends and purpoſes of an act of juſtifica- 
tion: for, firſt, it repels the force of the charge; and in experi- 
ence it is found, that this diſcovery always, at the ſeaſon of it, 
though it eures not all the accidental conſequences of the finner's 
former caſe preſently = it frees the ſoul from that confounding 
dread and deſpondency he was formerly under. Secondly, it en- 
dears and lays an everlaſting obligation of kindneſs unto God, the 


ſenſe whereof never goes entirely off the ſinner's mind, though ſome 


occurrences, at ſome times, may weaken it. Thirdly, the finner 
from this time forward, has, if not at all times to his own diſcern- 
ing, yet really, and oft-times to the A others, a liberty 
of ſpirit from that gispiriting dread of God he was under before, 
and ſomewhat, if I may not ſay of confidence, yet of kindly freedom 
in his dealings with God. Fourthly, this act of God not only gives 
right to freedom from all righteous purſuit of that charge, that was 
but now managed in the fianer's conſcience againſt him ; which, 


I confeſs, ip jure, reſults, at the inſtant of believing, from the 


- promiſe : but moreover, it declaratively and in a juridical J. ap- 


plies this right, and gives the ſinner a ground whereupon he juſtly 
may, and ſhould claim, inſiſt upon, and make uſe of, againſt all at- 
temps of any who ſhall endeavour to revive the old proceſs, Fifthly, 
after this, none by warrant or authority from God, and in his name, 
may or can 1 inſiſt againſt the ſinner for his life. Sixthly, 
when Satan the malicious accuſer, through the permiſſion of God, 
for wiſe ends, litigiouſly weakens the purſuit, and importunately 
vexes the ſinner, there needs no new or different ſentence to filence 
and repel him: if God youchſafe of his mercy, to revive the firft 
diſcovery, which is like an extract of the firſt ſentence, the ſoul is 
inſtantly quieted, and the enemy confounded, Finally, immediately 
upon the back of this, God carries it toward the ſoul as a reconciled 
God, and this, at firſt for moſt part, diſcernibly ; or if it is not dif- 
cerned, this flows rather from the ſfinner's weakneſs, than from want 
of evidence, In a word, upon this diſcovery the judge appears 
diveſted, as it were, of his terrible majeſty ; the frowns are no more 
ſeem in his face, but a pleaſantneſs joined ſtill with ſuch majeſty, as 
commands at once kindly thoughts and reſpect: the pannel is no 


more impriſoned and hampered with the fearful expectation of 
' wrath and fiery indignation, as before, the purſuers either entirely 


withdraw and diſappear, or, if the litigious adverſary perfiſt, what 


oe — "I n- —ͤ—ͤ— ” 
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Satan of a miſinſormed conſcience does now, is only like the ma- 
licious reclaimings, occaſioned by the diſappointment they have 
met with from the judge: and to add no more, the poor man, im- 
mediately upon the back of this, with ſome pleaſant freedom, goes 
his way and falls to his work. | 

Whether might not God 3 required that act of ſaith of 
every one of the ſons of men, whereon now by a gracious promiſe 
he has voluntarily obliged himſelf to juſtify finners, although he had 
made no ſuch promiſe ? | 5 

If he had by a ſimple doctrinal revelation univerſally revealed 
Chriſt Jeſus, and the way of ſalvation by him, without promiſing to | 
Juſtify one or other, or fxing any terms, but reſerved theſe wholly | 
in his own mind, had not every ſinner been obliged to aſſent to the 
revelation, and in judgement approve this as the only expedient ſuit- 
able to their caſe, and renouncing all other ways to turn their eyes 
to this, reckoning thus with themſelves, “ all our contrivances are | 
vain here, here is the only ſuitable expedient ? Whether God will! 
ever vouchſafe to ſave me I cannot tell ; he has kept that to himſelf ; 
but if ever I am ſaved, this is the way, and therefore I will look here, 
and let him do with me what pleaſes him. Juſtly may he ſet me 1 
aſide z yet if I go elſewhere, it is in vain aſſuredly: Here is a ſafe 
way, and who can tell but he may be gracious.” This I think has | 
= Pr of that faith that is juſtifying, or it is that acting of faith | 

at 15 10, | 
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